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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


The organization of public secondary education in the United States 
has been the product of external pressures as often as it has been the 
result of internal planning. Pressure from citizens who wanted for 
their sons and daughters the kind of education which private academies 
were offering the children of the well-to-do was perhaps the most 
potent cause of the rapid spread of public high schools in the nine- 
teenth century. The pressure of increasing enrollments in the upper 
elementary and lower high-school grades seems to have had more 
weight than any preconceived notion as to the educational needs of 
adolescents, in bringing about the establishment of separate junior 
high schools. Pressure of growing enrollments at a higher level has 
led in recent years to a widespread demand for junior colleges; while 
a decrease in pressure in the lower school grades, resulting from a 
declining birth rate, has caused numerous school systems to abandon 
the junior high-school organization defended twenty years earlier as 
an educational panacea. 

Within the schools these external pressures have been variously 
recognized. A small number of schools have made a virtue of yielding 
at the slightest provocation, introducing new subjects of study, new 
methods of teaching, new forms of organization, whenever outside 
“demand’' seemed to shift. A much larger number have resisted 
change, modifying their programs only when they were forced to do so, 
and rationalizing their conservatism by references to intellectual 
discipline, educational standards, and the cultural heritage of the 
western world. In only a minority of the twenty-five thousand public 
secondary schools of the United States are there now to be found 
educational programs which are the result of systematic and disinter- 
ested analysis of both external needs and internal values. 

That such an analysis is important at the present time becomes 
increasingly evident. Social and economic forces outside the schools 
have radically altered — and are continuing to alter — the world for 
which young people are being educated. School programs which 
“worked” a few years ago, in the sense that boys and girls who had 
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been exposed to these programs adjusted themselves fairly readily to 
out-of-school conditions, no longer “work’’ in anything like the same 
degree. If present-day secondary schools are to make a substantial 
contribution to the welfare of the young people whom they serve, 
they cannot be content either with grudging concessions to external 
forces, or with being lured this way and that, on a blind trial-and-error 
basis, by every attractive proposal for change. 

To the constructive planning of the secondary-school program, as 
opposed to the adoption of a forced program or a merely adventitious 
one, the present volume makes an important contribution. Its 
author has been a high-school teacher and a high-school principal. 
As a member of the departments of education of two universities he 
has helped to prepare teachers and administrators for work in the 
schools. For a year and a half he was intimately associated with the 
evaluation of the whole program of secondary education in New York 
State, as a staff officer of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Public Education in that state. Drawing on both his experi- 
ence and his thoughtful observation of current educational theory 
and practice, he presents in this book a strikingly detached accoimt 
of what the American secondary school of today is like and of how it 
has come to be what it is, a penetrating analysis of the secondary 
school’s strengths and weaknesses, and a description illustrating the 
kind of basic program which he believes American secondary schools 
should develop if they are to render their fullest possible service to 
the public which supports them and to the boys and girls for whom 
they exist. 

Though the book may weU be studied as part of an introductory 
course in secondary education, it is not intended as a beginning text 
for immature students. Nor is it likely to be a suitable text for stu- 
dents and teachers of education who want only a neutral commentary 
on educational practice. Its purpose is to stimulate constructive 
thinking about secondary education in the United States, on the part 
of reasonably mature students who possess both the capacity and the 
inclination to think. In accordance with that purpose it offers in the 
author’s own discussion, in his comments on current educational 
literature, and in the problems which he suggests for further consider- 
ation by serious students, an intentionally provocative starting-point 
for S3rstematic professional study. As a book of constructive criticism 
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rather than of mere description, it should be of positive service in the 
preparation of teachers and school oflGicers who intend to shape their 
schools according to well-thought-out plans, instead of letting their 
schools be shaped for them by circumstances which they neither 
carefully examine nor seek to controL 


Francis T. Spaulding 



PREFACE 


Educatohs, no less than members of other professions, merit approval 
for their characteristic habit of self-criticism. It has become tradi- 
tional for teachers and school officers to speak openly of problems and 
weaknesses in the work of the schools. During recent decades, however, 
it has been more difficult to recognize the needs to be met and to assess 
the schools’ efforts to meet them. For the mere numerical expansion of 
the schoob’ enrollments has taxed the energy and attention of both 
educators and laymen. The quantitative aspects of this growth have 
indeed been so compulsive as to distract or discourage attention from 
the need for change and the making of improvements. 

But it now becomes clear that a shift in emphasis is appropriate. 
Mere physical expansion is definitely slackening, and will not long per- 
sbt. The secondary school can now more readily examine its condition, 
clarify its purposes, and revise its practices. Evaluation and revision 
are increasingly needed, for the youth in school today are by no means 
the same as those who came to it when the dominant characteristics of 
its program were being established. Moreover, the public, which has 
thought so well of its secondary schools as to make them its chief social 
agency for the development of youth, is somewhat uncertain, or at 
times even skeptical of the values of secondary education. In such 
conditions the secondary school deserves from all who assume any 
active role in shaping its future, the most intelligent and constructive 
criticism of which they are capable. 

Although appraisal and criticism are obviously prerequisite to 
intelligent efforts for improvement, criticism alone is not enough. 
Unless it deals with problems so simple that to discover a weakness is 
to suggest a remedy, or unless it results in the development of tangible 
betterments, criticism is wasteful or harmful. If the secondary school 
b to fulfill the hopes of those who most believe in it, it needs well-con- 
sidered proposals for improvement no less than it deserves criticism. 

These two needs have chiefly influenced the planning of this book. 
It has been written in the hope that it will be of some help both to 
young men and women who look forward to active service in secondary 
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education and to those who are already at work as teachers or school 
administrators. 

Perhaps it should be explicitly stated here that Parts I and II of this 
volume have been wntten much more factually and objectively than 
Parts III and IV. The historical background of the secondary school 
and the characteristics of its pupils, as well as the purposes of the 
school, are, relatively, matters of fact. They must be understood and 
accepted whether we like them or not. They can be judged, but they 
cannot be changed very much. Most readers presumably are not so 
situated as to become very familiar with these matters through their 
own personal experience or observation. All of these considerations 
have suggested that the first two parts of the book should be more in- 
formative than critical. 

Because the actual practices of the conventional secondary school 
are so easily observed and known, and because these practices are 
assumed to be so readily subject to revision, they seem not so much to 
require factual exposition of their details as forthright criticism. In 
Part in, therefore, the author has taken into account the views of 
more competent critics, and he has so far overcome his own timidity as 
to add a few of his own for good measure. The thoughtful reader 
should not be content either to accept or to reject the facts and ideas 
presented without considering much more that is readily available in 
print and without applying to all that he reads his own knowledge and 
intelligence. Hence he will find, in addition to many footnote cita- 
tions, extensive bibliographies and suggestions for further reading, as 
well as lists of questions and projects to aid him in developing his 
professional insight. 

Part IV, whidi describes in concrete terms a type of educational 
program which should contribute more effectively to the realization of 
the secondary schooPs major purposes, will at least give the reader an 
opportunity to use his critical judgment. Indeed, if he does not 
evaluate it critically, he probably should not even read it. The 
author hopes that this description contains ideas which can at least be 
used in part in the secondary school in which the reader may have a 
direct interest. Some of them have been thus utilized by members of 
his university classes. Some have been borrowed from schools which 
have used them successfully. Others have not, so far as the author 
knows, been tested in actual school practice. Although this attempt 
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to outline an improved secondary-school program represents a sincere 
effort to reco mm end desirable changes in the secondary school, it will 
best serve its intended purpose if it stimulates the reader to work out a 
better program. 

It is a pleasant privilege here to record the author’s deep sense of 
indebtedness to many individuals. He wishes that what he has 
written might more creditably reflect his sincere respect for the intel- 
lectual contributions of Charles Beard, Boyd Bode, Thomas Briggs, 
Merle Curti, Henry Holmes, Charles Judd and Francis Spaulding. To 
the latter and also to Howard Wilson and Blanche Espy, he is grateful 
for much valuable help in the preparation of this book. Unwittingly 
perhaps, but none the less valuably, many students in university classes 
and officers and pupils in secondary schools have increased his appreci- 
ation of the secondary school and his faith in its future. He is glad to 
acknowledge also his special obligation to the authors and publishers 
who have so generously granted permission to quote valuable materials. 

H. G. E. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


The American secondary school is fast becoming our common school. 
Less than a score of years ago only a small proportion of young people 
came to the high school. Few of them remained long enough to 
experience much of its highly academic program. High-school grad- 
uates were a select group, favored by the character of their family 
backgrounds, fortunate in the possession of superior scholastic aptitude, 
and exceptional in the prospect of going on to college. But changes 
have come swiftly. The majority of boys and girls now enter the 
secondary school as a matter of course. If they are not all eventually 
graduated, they normally spend substantial periods of time in the 
secondary school. In their varied social and economic status, their 
personal qualities, their expectations, and their individual destinies 
they represent the broad range of contemporary American society. 

Secondary education is noteworthy not merely for its growth in 
size. Its increased quantitative scope inevitably produces changes 
in its function as a social enterprise. A school which diverts from life's 
everyday course of experience only a few yoimg people to whom it 
offers exceptional academic privileges may justly be very partial also 
in the choice of its purposes and program. But a school which under- 
takes to educate all boys and girls, whose membership in school is 
reqmred by law, accepts a moral obligation and a soaal mandate to 
direct its aims and to shape its program to their needs as potential 
members of society. It is interesting and important to know that a 
majority of American yoimg people attend secondary schools, but the 
mere fact of their being there is not decisive. What they are doing 
and what is being done to them in the secondary school are both 
supremely important. 

What happens to a boy or girl who becomes a member of a secondary 
school depends considerably upon the particular school which is avail- 
able to him . Hundreds of high schools are small, enrolling only a few 
dozen pupils, having only three or four teachers, and offering only a 
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very meager program of conventional subjects of instruction. Hun- 
dreds of others are very large organizations, which enroll well over a 
thousand pupils, enlist the services of scores of teachers, and offer 
programs of such variety as to make the matter of working out a 
schedule of classes a highly complex and laborious problem. Hence, 
the fact that a boy is in a secondary school does not precisely indicate 
what sort of education he may be gettmg. By and large, however, 
the general patterns of secondary-school practice are so conventional 
that what happens to the members of one school is very much like what 
happens to the boys and girls who attend another Particularly in 
schools of small or moderate size, which ordinarily offer a program so 
limited as to provide few opportunities for individual choice, the 
experiences and activities of pupils in any particular school at any 
particular time could easily be predicted from a knowledge of secondary 
schools in general. 

A simple statement of the day-to-day business of a secondary school 
is hard to make. Asked what was done in his school today, a pupil 
might say, ‘‘I got nmety-four in mathematics. And was it tough 
His father might aver hopefully that ‘‘a high-school education is a 
good thing. It trains youngsters to think, develops their characters, 
and helps to make them good citizens.’' Commenting on the same 
business a school ojficial could explain, ‘^Our school is creating an in- 
tegrated curriculum based on community needs and planned to provide 
meaningful experiences whereby the individual child may develop his 
interests and abihties in order to adjust himself happily to a changing 
social order.” All of these reports may be honest without being 
adequate. 

The following statement of the typical activities of a secondary 
school may also seem inadequate. It makes no substantial reference 
to the remote ends, the intangible by-products, and the theoretical 
claims with which any discussion of schooling must inevitably be 
involved It merely describes in relatively simply and direct terms 
what anyone would see if he could conveniently spend a few days visit- 
ing several secondary schools. 

Boys and girls in the ninth grade of the American secondary school 
almost universally devote about three-quarters of an hour daily to a 
variety of activities which are collectively identified as ^‘English.” 
In the English class the ninth-grade pupil usually reads in piece-meal 
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fashion during the year certain pieces of fiction, poetry, and drama. 
Scott^s Ivanhoe, a metrical translation of Homer’s Odyssey, The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner, Shakespeare’s Jidius Caesar, or The Vision 
of Sir Launfal are staple selections. The pupil is ordinarily expected 
to study these materials somewhat minutely, so as to be able to tell 
his teacher and his fellows as well as he can what the story is about; 
to make some vague guesses concerning the author’s literary style; 
to identify and explain certain similes, metaphors, and other figures of 
speech; to know at least temporarily a few facts concerning the author’s 
nationality and biography; to read aloud and to write about certain 
sections of what he has read, and to summon up enough imagination 
to tell his teacher why he likes to read what he has read. By doing 
these things repetitively it is possible for the pupils in a ninth-grade 
class to spend several days or weeks m dealing with a literary selection 
which a pupil could read in a few hours, if he wished to do so. Along 
with this work with literature the pupil carries on a variety of some- 
what similar activities. He is made frequently to do such writing as 
is suggested by these titles: “My Most Interesting Experience,” ^TIow 
I Spent My Summer Vacation,” “A Letter Inviting a Friend to Come 
for the Week-end,” “A Formal Invitation,” “My Favorite Pastime,” 
“How to Get from the Post Office to Our High School.” The subject 
matter of these exercises is, of course, for the most part quite fictitious 
and unimportant, since the chief purpose in doing them is to see whether 
the pupil can avoid making the mistakes to which Enghsh teachers 
particularly object Although his work in English is chiefly oral, since 
the pupil or his teacher is almost always talking or listening to someone 
else talk, the ninth-grader is likely to do somewhat more formal oral 
work. It may be that he will be expected one day a week to stand 
before the class and repeat a brief news item which he has clipped 
from a magazine or newspaper and memorized, or, if the standards are 
somewhat more rigorous, he will display his prowess in presenting the 
same sort of thing “in his own words” and in the full expectation that 
someone will soon feel called upon to tell him whether or not he has 
done weU. 

Ordinarily the ninth-grade pupU will also devote much time and 
effort to the attempt to learn how to do with literal symbols and 
algebraic methods some of the things which he once knew how to do 
with numbers and arithmetic processes. In this connection he learns 
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about the importance of "‘changing signs when removing parentheses/* 
and how to multiply a polynomial by a pol5momial, to find the sum 
of the coefficients of a common factor, to divide with fractional expon- 
ents, to draw a graph to represent a linear equation, and to solve a 
quadratic equation graphically. Ordinarily these algebraic exercises 
are earned on with very little reference to anything else. Having no 
apparent connection with anything which the pupil understands or 
is interested in, they would be exceedingly difficult for him to cope with 
were it not for the fact that they are very systematically classified and 
presented in a textbook. Since the textbook usually shows the pupil 
just what to do in solving a problem of a particular type and since 
almost aU of the problems with which a pupil is confronted at any 
one time are of a single type, the pupil can get the right answers to 
most of them by applying a particular rule of thumb. If he manages 
on the average to get most of the answers, he is allowed at the end of 
the year to withdraw creditably from this particular kmd of activity. 
But if he demonstrates his imwillingness or inability to get an accept- 
able proportion of the right answers, he stands a good chance of being 
required to spend another school year in a repetition of this highly 
formalized procedure. 

Particularly if someone hopes that he will perhaps eventually have 
an opportunity to go to college, but possibly for no reason in partic- 
ular, the ninth-grader is likely to devote several hundred hours during 
the school year to some rudimentary efforts to acquaint himself with 
a foreign language. Before the year is over he will probably have 
learned to say in Latin some such thing as “the sailor gives the girl a 
rose” or to use French to ask “what is the name of Marie’s grand- 
mother^” In addition he wiU have read a good many disconnected 
sentences in the foreign language He will have learned to understand 
a few simple phrases. And he will have memorized at least temporar- 
ily a large number of syntactical elements and grammatical rules 
covering their use. 

These experiences the pupil is almost certain to have. Other parts 
of his scholastic training are somewhat more uncertain. It is not 
unlikely that he will receive instruction concerning the chronological, 
d3mastic, political, and artistic affairs of certain ancient peoples, par- 
ticularly the peoples inhabiting Egypt, Palestine, Babylonia, Greece, 
and Rome. He will learn something of the personal characteristics of 
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their most notable leaders. And he will achieve at least a sketchy and 
fleeting familiarity with their wars, territorial fluctuations, religious 
practices, architecture, personal attire, and laws. He will also get 
some practice in stating the causes of the rise and fall of each of these 
ancient civihzations Most of the pupil’s information on these matters 
will come from a single textbook, of which he will be expected to read a 
few pages daily. If at the end of the year he can briefly reproduce in 
writing a few of the ideas thus obtained, along with some of his own 
opinions concerning them, he may reasonably expect to encounter 
nowhere else in his secondary-school career any substantial further 
reference to the matters dealt with in the course in ancient history. 
If he has been less successful in meeting his teacher’s expectations, he 
may find it necessary to repeat the course and to spend another year 
reading the same textbook over again. 

If he attends a school that offers instruction in community civics 
instead of in ancient history, our ninth-grade pupil will read a book 
in which he finds somewhat roseate and superficial descriptions of the 
features of an urban community. He will learn that it is a pleasant 
and desirable thing for a city to have extensive parks, schools, sewage 
systems, health ofl&cers, a fire department, atizens who vote con- 
scientiously, and a complex organization of benevolent and competent 
public ofl&cials. Ordinarily this instruction is decidedly bookish, and 
there is a good chance that a pupil may study community civics for a 
year without giving substantial attention to the actual conditions in 
his own local community. 

In addition to these matters, or possibly in place of some of them, 
the pupil may take a course m general science. If so, he will learn that 
warm air rises, that bedroom windows should be opened at night, that 
doorbells are actuated by little electro-magnets, that certain food 
materials are good sources of vitamins, that oxygen supports combus- 
tion, that micro-organisms are in some cases helpful and in other cases 
harmful to man and that they can be killed by boiling — and more 
besides. If physical geography is taken in place of general science, the 
pupil will find out about horse latitudes, pothole erosion, meteors, 
geologic faults, limar eclipses, the names of different kinds of clouds, 
and other like matters. 

If he happens to be living in a rural community, the ninth-grade 
boy may have an opportunity to substitute for almost any of these 
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subjects except English some training intended to encourage him to 
become a farmer and to give him some instruction and training in 
preparation for farming. If the ninth-grade girl goes to a school which 
undertakes to provide more than a strictly academic program of school 
subjects, she may be able to get some trammg in sewing and cooking, 
and possibly in certain other aspects of the ordinary routine of the 
maidless housewife. 

To supplement this curricular routine the pupil may be made regu- 
larly to indulge in vigorous g 5 nimastic exercises or group games. He 
may play basketball, volleyball, or baseball. If he likes this sort of 
thing well enough to give much time and most of his attention to it, 
he may become the member of a school team which receives skilled 
coaching from a specialist in athletics and plenty of adulation from 
his companions. This is called health education. 

There are, of course, certain other activities in which he may have 
opportunity to engage regularly, if he chooses to do so. He may, for 
example, try his hand at playing a trombone in the school band, or 
he may attempt the almost equally difl5.cult feat of dancing to the 
music it produces. He may become a member of a vocal chorus, 
which sings almost anything from ‘^Swing Low, Sweet Chariot'^ to 
^‘The Anvil Chorus” from II Trovatore. 

Although some of these activities are obviously exercises or drills 
formally conducted under more or less expert supervision, the bulk 
of the pupil’s school work is concerned predominantly with tasks in 
which he is expected to read carefully a few pages in a textbook so 
that he may either remember what he has read or perform certain 
written exercises prescribed by the book. Within twenty-four hours 
thereafter the teacher who assigns these tasks will attempt to ask 
enough questions to find out whether or not they have been performed. 
The teacher will proceed also to lay the foundation for other very simi- 
lar tasks. Each morning sees some task begun. The next morning 
sees it begun all over again. 

Not unnaturally, the people who conduct the schools feel that it is 
necessary to set up some special means of discovering whether anything 
is being accomplished by this process. The pupil himself may wonder 
about this at times, as do his parents. Accordingly, the school usually 
takes time periodically to examine the pupil. The examination is in 
many respects similar to the routine processes of the school room. The 
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pupil is usually given a number of questions for which he is expected 
to set down in writing the correct answers. If he manages to set down 
a certain proportion of acceptable answers, his examination paper is 
given a mark which mdicates that, for the present at least, the school 
is satisfied with his performance. As long as the pupil is able to gamer 
enough of these satisfactory marks, his normal academic routine is 
not seriously disturbed, although he may at any time bring himself 
into very serious difficulty by bemg unruly or impolite to his teachers. 
The school is ordmarily disposed to try to keep the pupil in school for 
as many years as possible, and makes various adjustments by means 
of which an unsuccessful pupil may get the kind of marks which 
indicate that he is successful. One of the most common devices for 
this purpose is the practice of having a pupil repeat a year’s work in a 
subject in which he has previously received the wrong kind of marks. 
Another is the method of shifting the pupil to a different course in the 
hope that he will get the right kind of marks in it. In some instances 
there is a sort of gentleman’s agreement to the effect that a pupil 
whose performance is not satisfactory is to be given the sort of marks 
which mdicate that it is all right for him to stay in school, and in some 
schools a special diploma is available for those who have not ade- 
quately met the requirements. 

As the pupil goes on from year to year in the high school his activities 
are much the same, although his subjects of instruction may sometimes 
change abruptly. He may be sure of continuing his work in English, 
and before he has left the high school he will have read a Shakespearean 
tragedy; a few novels from such standard authors as Dickens, Haw- 
thorne, Irving, and George Eliot, some lyric poetry, some essays, and 
possibly some contemporary books and periodicals. He wiU con- 
tinue annually to get brief instruction and practice in the writing of 
letters Just what he will learn is not precisely predictable, but it is 
reasonably certain that he will have acquired somewhat superficial 
familiarity with all manner of literary details. He may know how 
many lines make a sonnet, the difference between dactyls and trochees, 
that Byron died while stiU a very young man, that ‘literature is an 
interpretation of hfe in terms of truth and beauty,” that Poe was a 
melancholy American who wrote a poem about a raven, or that Burke 
urged Englishmen to be more friendly toward Americans. Incident- 
ally, the pupil will almost certainly acquire or develop certain rather 
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definite attitudes with respect to literature. Possibly these attitudes 
are more important than the factual details with which he becomes 
temporarily familiar, but it would be difficult to predict with any 
certainty what these attitudes are likely to be. 

Although the pupil will probably do nothing further with algebra 
after he has left the ninth grade, he stands a very good chance of spend- 
ing a year in the study of plane geometry He will ordmarily devote 
most of his time to a sedulous attempt to demonstrate the truth of 
statements to the effect that the square on the hypotenuse of a right 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares on the other two sides, that 
only one straight line may pass through two points in the same plane, 
and that the intersection of parallel Knes is against the rules. Most 
of this work is closely restricted to the routine outlines definitely laid 
down in the textbook, although it is possible that the pupil will depart 
from the book to discover that on a sunny day nobody who wishes to 
know the height of the school flagpole needs to climb it with a measuring 
tape. After plane geometry has been put aside, it is most unlikely that 
he will pay any further attention to mathematics, although he may if 
he wishes turn back to algebra or delve into the abstract properties of 
sines and tangents in the study of trigonometry. 

Along with these studies he may carry forward somewhat his rudi- 
mentary proficiency in a foreign language, although the chances are 
against his continuing this work beyond the second year or to the point 
of any useful facility in its use. 

The kinds and amounts of his further study of history or other social 
studies are xmcertain. If he stays in school until time for graduation, 
he will probably have studied American history somewhat more fully 
than he once studied the history of the ancient Egyptians, but through 
much the same methods and types of materials. 

If the pupil expects to go to college and if he has been consistently 
successful in getting the right kind of marks theretofore, he will prob- 
ably take a course in chemistry or in physics. If he studies chemistry, 
he will memorize the peculiar symbols by means of which (from his 
point of view) chemists make mystery of common things which com- 
mon men call by their common names. He will have intimate ac- 
quaintance with the behavior of certain acids, bases, and salts. For 
the time being at least he will learn to speak more or less glibly of the 
internal economy of molecules, and in general he will begin to be aware 
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that many things are not merely what they have seemed to be. If 
the choice is physics, the pupil will learn how to define verbally ergs, 
work, efficiency, velocity, resistance, ohms, watts, magnetism, sound, 
pitch, and British thermal units. And in the laboratory he will per- 
form some highly stereotyped experiments with certain simplified 
models and measuring devices. 

What he may learn over and beyond the facts that he gleans from 
academic subjects will depend upon the extent and variety of oppor- 
tunities which the school offers to him as a pupil. If it offers what it 
calls “commercial” subjects, he may get practice in typewriting or 
stenography, or he may make a beginning in the technical principles 
of bookkeeping. He may get some instruction in mechanical drafting. 
Particularly if his school happens to be relatively new and large, the 
subjects from which he may choose may be very numerous, so that he 
can get instruction or training in such diverse fields as journalism, 
stagecraft, welding, or art weaving. His own individual program, 
however, will be much more limited, for he will be required to maintain 
a program which regularly includes four or five different subjects as 
long as he is to remam acceptably in school. 

Particularly in the upper grades of the school, the pupil may give a 
good deal of attention to matters other than his curricular studies. 
Indeed, the latter may occupy a minor place in his personal concerns. 
If he IS athletic he may even remain in school chiefly because it gives 
him a most imusual opportunity to compete with other athletes. He 
may participate energetically in the opportunities for social relation- 
ships which are inevitable in some form or other. He may show enter- 
prise in the management of any of the journalistic, ^terary, oratorical, 
musical, or athletic activities with which many schools supplement 
their academic programs. However, he must in any case remember 
that these opportunities will be open so long as he continues to get the 
required proportion of the right kind of marks in his academic subjects 
and to conform to the ordinary routine of the school, with at least 
outward obedience and respect for its officers and its rules. 

If the pupil fails or is individually unfortimate in either of these 
matters, he will soon begin to receive the personal attention of certain 
school officers or specifically designated teachers who will give him 
advice or exhortation intended to improve his academic condition. 
In schools which do this in catch-as-catch-can fashion it is called 
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discipline. In other schools where prevention is the better part of 
valor and where there is more disposition to develop a more continuous 
personal interest in the pupil and to study his individual characteristics 
somewhat more fully, the attention which the school pays to the pupil 
is more likely to be a part of a definitely organized program of guidance. 
The ministrations of the disciplinarian or the guidance counselor are 
for the most part intended to make easier the pupil’s satisfactory con- 
formance to the school’s customary routine, although the pupil’s 
supposed future prospects are somewhat taken into account in shaping 
his academic program. 

In spite of the school’s effort to keep him in attendance long enough 
to be given a diploma, there is no guarantee that the pupil will stay in 
school- Particularly if his home background or personal bent makes 
it difficult for him to accede comfortably or acceptably to the school’s 
requirements, he may leave school at almost any grade level. Although 
the school may regret his departure it will probably pay no further 
attention to him. His formal education may not have been complete, 
but it will be ended. What sort of person he becomes and what use 
he makes of education the school will probably not attempt to find out. 
While he seeks to shift for himself, if he can, and to find out what the 
world has in store for him of good or HI, the school will go on about the 
business of giving to other boys and girls much the same sort of experi- 
ences which it has provided for him. 

On occasion the pupil may wonder whether the time spent in second- 
ary schooling was profitably invested. He may even ask himself 
whether his education was at all valuable to him If he decides that 
it was probably worth what it cost, he may still consider the possibihty 
that it might well have been much more valuable to him Other per- 
sons beholding him as a product of the secondary school may perhaps 
ponder the same question. Even though it may appear that his 
experiences in the secondary school have been valuable to the indi- 
vidual, conferring upon him certain benefits which he might not other- 
wise have had, his fellows may properly consider whether or not his 
schooling has resulted in commensurate benefits to them as well, for 
they have shared in providmg it. 

Although the former pupil may be able to arrive at answers which 
are at least definite enough to satisfy him, some persons would decline 
to accept his decisions, on the ground that he has not had an education 
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good enough to serve as a basis of competent judgment. Indeed, the 
judgments of his fellows might not be acceptable unless they were 
accompanied by evidence of a fairly thorough understanding of the 
complex character of the educational process and of definitely recog- 
nized criteria to be applied to it. In spite of the willingness of some 
persons, including a good many who are active participants and have 
certain vested interests in it, to make simple and easy judgments con- 
cerning the adequacy or inadequacy of the secondary school, the school 
and its work are not simple. The brief and cursory description which 
has been given in the previous pages illustrates this fact. Although 
it applies with reasonable accuracy to what goes on in thousands of 
our secondary schools, it is necessarily partial and incomplete. Some 
persons may be made uncomfortable by the apparent baldness and 
lack of euphemism in such a description. But the picture outlined 
needs not so much to be softened with roseate generalities as to be 
analyzed in much greater detail and supplemented extensively. The 
secondary school at its worst has at least a background of tradition 
which cannot be ignored by anyone who would understand why it is 
as it is. The secondary school at its best is an organic synthesis in 
which the continuities of a vital tradition, the actualities of present 
circumstances, and the potentialities of the future are appropriately 
combined. 

It is the purpose of the chapters which follow to aid tfie reader to 
increase his perspective concemmg the secondary school, to give him 
some assistance in examining its practices critically and to suggest 
definite possibilities for strengthening its service to boys and girls and 
to society. The major portions of this book are devoted to the young 
people whom the school directly serves and the social ideals in which 
it must find its ultimate purposes, the various aspects of conventional 
practice in existing secondary schools; the concrete illustration of 
possible reorganization of the educational program of the secondary 
school. These things should presumably be our main concerns. They 
can, however, be much better understood and appreciated if they are 
considered after some attention has been given to ways in which the 
secondary school has come to be what it is. Although the school of 
today is confronted with many problems which are in a sense very 
new, its ways of seeking to meet them are much influenced by pre- 
cedents and traditions some of which have come from a long past. 
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Indeed, the very problems with which the school is faced will be better 
appreciated if viewed in the light of the school’s older tasks. In pre- 
senting at least a brief account of the backgrounds of the American 
secondary school, the next chapter will, therefore, serve as a fuller 
introduction to the secondary school of today. 

SOME MATERIALS AND ACTIVITIES WHICH WILL BE 

USEFUL IN THE STUDY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

It is expected that the reader who seeks to understand the practices of our 
secondary schools and to develop valid conceptions of their potentialities for 
improvement will make extensive use of a variety of sources of information 
and critical evaluation. Fortunately, there are a number of useful books 
which are concerned directly with Ihe secondary school as an institution 
These books differ in many ways, and the reader who expects to make con- 
siderable use of any of them will do well to examine several with care in order 
to make the best possible selection. Some, like Modern Secondary Educai%on 
by Douglass, are very comprehensive, including at least brief mention of a 
vast miscellany of topics. Some are extremely logical in their formal organi- 
zation, as in the case of Frinctfles of Secondary Edttcaiion by Inglis. Some 
are optimistic in outlook, so that, like the book by Cox and Long, they de- 
scribe the secondary school as if it were already domg as they would like to 
believe that it should do. Some, like the book on the American Secondary 
School by Koos, are very factual 

Obviously, the selection of books for supplementary use must be made in 
terms of the individual reader's own needs and tastes, and he should sample 
them for their flavor and measure their scope, before choosing those which 
he will plan to use. 

Having made a tentative selection, he should examine carefully the books 
he has chosen to find out what matters are dealt with in them, so that as he 
goes on with his study he may refer to them as occasion may suggest. (If he 
does not acquire them as his own permanent possessions, he will find it help- 
ful to make record of their tables of contents, so as to know when and where 
to look for pertinent materials. This exercise wiU, incidentally, help to give 
him a pretty definite notion of the general scope of things orc^arily looked 
upon as important elements in secondary education.) 
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General Books on Secondary Education 

Briggs, Thomas H : Secondary Educahon. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1933 57S p. 

Cox, Philip W L , and Long, Forrest E : Principles of Secondary Educahon, 
New York. D C. Heath & Co., 1932. 620 p. 

Douglass, Aubrey A . Modern Secondary Education. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co , 1938 782 p. 

Draper, Edgar M., and Robert, Alexander C.: Principles of American Sec- 
ondary Education, New York* The Century Co , 1932. 550 p. 

Engelhardt, Fred, and Ovem, Alfred Victor. Secondary Education, New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co , 1937. 623 p, 

Ferriss, Emery N. Secondary Education in Country and Village. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co , 1927. 401 p. 

Inglis, Alexander. Principles of Secondary Education. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co , 1918. 741 p. 

Koos, Leonard V.: The American Secondary School. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1927- 755 P 

Lull, Herbert G • Secondary Education^ Orientation and Program. New 
York W. W. Norton & Co , 1932 366 p 

Monroe, Paul (Editor) * Principles of Secondary Education. New York; The 
Macmillan Co , 1914 790 p 

Monroe, W. S , and Weber, O : The High School. Garden City; Doubleday, 
Doran & Co , 1929. 51 1 p. 

Smith, William A . Secondary Education in the United States. New York: 
The Macmillan Co , 1932 429 p. 

Uhl, Willis L : Principles of Secondary Education. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co , 1925. 692 p. 

Williams, L. A , and Rice, G A.: Principles of Secondary Education. Boston: 
Ginn & Co , 1927 339 p. 

Since it is easily possible, and supposedly desirable, for the reader to make 
some selection of reading materials for his own use, the bibliographical sug- 
gestions in subsequent chapters of this book will not ordinarily specify 
materials in the books listed here 

There are in addition to the books mentioned already a few other publica- 
tions to which the student may find it profitable to refer frequently The 
Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, ‘'The Development of the High-School Cumculum,^^ 
1928, contains a variety of briefly stated materials on many phases of the sec- 
ondary-school program. George S. Counts, in his monograph, The Senior 
High School Curriculum (published by the University of Chicago Press in 
1926), provides in brief compass some clear and discerning criticisms of con- 
vention high-school work. 
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It will be profitable also to devdop the habit of reading certain educational 
periodicals more or less regularly. There are three magazines in particular, 
devoted to secondary education, which have attracted many readers. The 
School Review has for many years presented substantial articles, many of 
which are brief accounts of educational experimentation or quantitative re- 
search. In general its materials are more solid than exciting T he Clearing 
House is somewhat more hospitable to all sorts of authors who have all sorts 
of thmgs to say If they are not positively stimulating, they are at least 
entertaining The California Journal of Secondary Education has been in- 
creasmgly read throughout the country, and, although it deals chiefly with 
what people are doing and thinkmg m the secondary schools of the Pacific 
area, it is for that very reason valuable for persons in other sections of the 
country. The reader will no doubt have occasion to use also the many other 
excellent educational periodicals which are usually available in any good 
university or public library. 

The student of secondary education should by no means be limited to what 
he can learn by readmg. Some things he can learn best by visitmg schools 
If he knows pretty definitely what he wishes to find out about and has made 
inquiry to identify the particular secondary schools in which he will have the 
best opportumty to observe at first-hand the thmg he wishes to see, he will 
find some school visits especially stimulatmg It will be profitable also for 
him to talk with educators whose experience, interest, and competence in 
certain phases of education are perhaps superior to his own If he has al- 
ready found out all he can in other ways about the matter with which he is 
concerned, he is the more likely to get greater return from such discussions 
The careful planning of school visits and opportumties for mfomal confer- 
ences with other persons are no less valuable than the careful selection and 
planning of one’s readmg. 

Perhaps it wiU not be inappropriate to advise the reader that each of the 
chapters which follow is intended to be suggestive and introductory in the 
sense that the reader who gets the most from them will find avenues for the 
development of his own thinkmg. Although he will discover in these chap- 
ters certain defimtely asserted pomts of view, there is no reason to suppose 
that the chapters are to be looked upon as in any way full or final answers to 
the problems of the secondary school. The fact that many of them represent 
departures from convention suggests that they should be evaluated critically 
and judiaously It is on this account particularly that the reader is urged 
to make much use of materials from other sources, and to look upon his own 
reflective appraisal of what he has read as bemg of more importance than 
what he has read 

Because of these considerations the author has felt some diffidence in sug- 
gesting at the end of each chapter some things for the reader to consider 
further and some things to do, for he would like to leave the reader free to 
consider what he would like to consider and free to do what he would like to 
do. If the reader finds the latter course easy and preferable, he is urged to 
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follow his own inclinations. Those who wish at least to consider various 
possibihties for further study and activity will see that among the problems 
and projects which are later suggested for consideration, there are some 
which are relatively simple and somewhat academic in character and others 
which are more complex and substantial. In other words, some of them 
could be reasonably well handled while sitting at a library table, while others 
would reqmre some months of serious and persistent effort. One means by 
which the reader may assess the growth of his own mastery of the problems 
of the secondary school is the extent to which he finds himself disposed and 
able to undertake and carry out long-term projects for the solution of some 
of the secondary school’s problems 
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The secondary school of today is like a buxom child reared in the 
household of its cautious grandparents. Physically, it has the appear- 
ance of youth and vitality. Its visions and its energies are stimulated 
by the problems of the present. But many of its fundamental modes 
of thought and action are legacies from the past. Its life is inevitably 
a mixture of tradition and novelty. Some of the schooPs most dismal 
futilities result from the unwitting failure of educators to capitalize 
the school’s traditions or from their wilful prolongation of unreasonable 
or outworn scholastic customs. On the other hand, its best achieve- 
ments are sustained by judicious awareness of the influence and worth 
of the school’s traditions and willingness to foster them or to discard 
them accordmg to their present merit or unfitness. It follows, there- 
fore, that one need not be an antiquarian in order to be concerned with 
the ancestry of the secondary school. One can scarcely hope to under- 
stand it or to arrive at any dependable judgments about its present 
worth and future prospects unless one takes into account some of its 
past achievements and shortcomings. 

In one sense the majority of American high schools have no institu- 
tional ancestry. Many American commumties first established their 
secondary schools within the Kfetime of their present adult inhabitants. 
These schools are pioneer institutions in pioneer communities. Con- 
sequently some of them have partially escaped the influence of tradi- 
tions already established in older settlements, but by and large the 
developmental trends of American secondary schools in various sec- 
tions of the country are fundamentally similar. This similarity is due 
partly to special attempts in the past to make the schools uniform and 
partly to the tendency of educators and their powerful patrons to 
imitate their forerunners. Although many schools have not actually 
passed through the several stages undergone by secondary education 
in the older portions of our country, they now share its inheritance 
and are built upon its foundations and after its patterns. 
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Three American secondary schools. Reduced to very simple terms, 
the story of the American secondary school is the story of the Latin 
grammar school, the academy, and the public high school; and their 
respective heydays are the colonial period, the nineteenth century, 
and the twentieth century. The rise of each of these schools produced 
certain outstanding contributions which have persisted more or less 
in our schools of today. Briefly, the Latin grammar school was not- 
able for the following characteristics: Its pupils were a selected group 
whose circumstances and prospects were somewhat privileged; its 
purpose was preparation for college and the fostering of religious piety; 
its curriculum was classical and linguistic; its educational theory was 
disciplinary and its instructional methods largely memoriter; its 
teachers were frequently temporary and, at least in their own opinions, 
sadly imderpaid; the general atmosphere of the school was ordinarily 
dreary; and it was legally established with public support and control. 
The academy, in contrast with its colonial predecessor, shaped the 
traditions of secondary education in such directions as these: Increased 
numbers and heterogeneity of pupils, a greatly expanded and diversi- 
fied curriculxim; the dual purpose of preparation for college and for the 
affairs of everyday life, with major emphasis on the latter; an eclectic 
educational theory which stressed the value of ^‘useful^’ knowledge and 
instruction to produce imderstanding rather than verbal memorization ; 
increased emphasis upon the importance of special preparation for 
teachers; the development of a pleasant school atmosphere and the 
inauguration of student activities as integral parts of the school pro- 
gram; the loss of support from public funds and the inauguration of 
private or semi-public control. 

The early public high school produced comparatively few changes. 
It tended chiefly to consolidate and stabilize the gains made by its 
predecessors. Undoubtedly its major early contributions were the 
establishment, in popular opinion and in statutory and judicial deci- 
sions, of the secondary school as a definite part of the public school 
system of the nation. Next in importance was the marked and con- 
tinual increase in the size and scope of the secondary-school population. 
But other trends are not so dear. Nominally at least there has been 
increased emphasis upon the purpose of preparing youth for the com- 
mon activities of everyday life, but the objectives have been confused. 
The curriculum of the high school was at first restricted, but has more 
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recently been expanding in lively fashion. The early high school 
inherited a number of conflicting educational theories and modes of 
instruction, and it has been somewhat embarrassed in its effort to use 
all of them harmoniously. Its teachers have had more special prepara- 
tion than those of any prior American secondary school, but they have 
been neither very highly praised nor generously repaid for their at- 
tempts to perpetuate their own academic traditions and to satisfy the 
needs and expectations of their patrons. 

These brief generalizations can have little meaning unless they are 
supplemented and substantiated by facts which suggest the character 
and flavor of our earlier American schools. 

COLONIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
TRADITION 

The secondary schooTs colonial traditions stem chiefly from New 
England, particularly Massachusetts. The reasons are several. Not 
only were the New England colonists on the ground early; they hap- 
pened to be much interested in education. A large proportion of the 
colonial leaders in Massachusetts were themselves graduates of English 
universities. Their own personal experience and their civic purposes 
made them more than willing to establish schools early and foster 
them zealously. As early and superior models these schools were 
widely copied in other sections of the country. This extended in- 
fluence was increased by the fact that persons who had attended New 
England schools and colleges later became leaders in the encouragement 
and direction of schools in other places. Thus the patterns of New 
England’s schools, and to some extent her educational ideals, entered 
into the development of the contemporary school. 

The Latin grammar school. The colonial Latin grammar school 
was not an innovation. It was an importation from England. Brown 
has shown that the curriculum of the Boston Latm School in 1789 was 
almost identical with that used in Winchester, England, about 1600.^ 
Our first American secondary school, the Boston Public Latin School, 
was established in 1635 chiefly because the leaders of the colonial 

* Elmer E Brown. The Making of Our Middle Schools New York Longmans, Green & 
Co , 1902 547 p Or see Alexander J Inglis. The Rise of the High School m Massachusetts. 

(Contnbutions to Education, no 45 ) New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1911, pp 2-3 
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theocracy wished to perpetuate their ideals and their own t5^e of 
leadership. Harvard College seemed to them to promise a supply of 
properly orthodox ministers, if they could be assured of enough youths 
who were quahfied to undertake college training So the Latin gram- 
mar school was inaugurated as a college-preparatory agency, and its 
borrowed pattern was soon to be duplicated many times in larger 
towns throughout New England. 

A selective institution. We have neither exact nor very dependable 
records to show what classes and proportions of young people were 
members of early Latin grammar schools. School administration and 
organization, as it is known to us today, was then meager and hap- 
hazard. Schools were ungraded, unsystematized. Pupil groups were 
small and were conducted almost continuously in the presence of their 
own teacher, who might sometimes have one or two assistants, or 
^^ushers.” Such order as there was usually came as a personal con- 
quest on the part of the teacher, so that there was not much occasion 
for complex and uniform organization and record-keeping, hence, our 
lack of knowledge. And the absence of data indicates in itself, per- 
haps, that there was no great concern about how many young people 
were enrolled in the colonial grammar school. 

We may safely infer, however, from the character of its purposes 
and its program of studies that it was intended to be aristocratic rather 
than popular. Its privileges were sometimes open to those with httle 
means, for the teacher’s salary came ordinarily from public funds, 
and some children were allowed to be in school even though their 
parents could not pay the ^'fire money” which helped to keep the school- 
house warm. We must remember, furthermore, that the elementary 
school, which was designated as the common school, gave instruction 
in the reading and writing and ciphering needed by the common man 
or woman. Elementary hteracy was enough to enable ordinary folk 
to read the Scriptures and to mind their personal and civic p^s and g'’s. 
And the classical scholarship of the grammar school, such as it was, 
belonged to those whose abihties, ambitions, or prospects were distinctly 
exceptional. If in terms of the educational conceptions and oppor- 
tunities of our own times these colonial practices and beliefs seem 
unworthy or imwise, it should be remembered that in their attempts 
to make mandatory a publicly provided elementary schooling for all 
children the colonists were taking a step which had never been taken 
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before. They could scarcely be expected to have attempted to provide 
anything hke universal opportunities on the secondary-school level. 
But they made some remarkably strong advances in that direction. 

The extension of the Latin grammar school. In 1647 the General 
Court of Massachusetts Bay Colony, paying its disrespects to the 
‘‘one chief project of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men from a 
knowledge of the Scriptures,” and intending that “Learning may not 
be buried in the graves of our fore-fathers in Church and Common- 
wealth,” estabhshed a far-reaching mandate. The “old deluder law,” 
which required communities of one hundred or more families to main- 
tain Latin gra mma r schools, in its provisions and its actual results 
foreshadowed some of the strengths and weaknesses of contemporary 
American secondary education. It promoted the conception that 
secondary education is essential for the general welfare, that it should 
be supported from public funds, and that it is properly subject to 
public control. These precedents are most significant, and educators 
rightly cherish them. But there were also unfortunate or precarious 
elements in the situation. 

Although the secondary school was public, it was local. The tradi- 
tions of New England polity and the economic rigors of frontier com- 
munities inevitably induced much local variation in the extent and 
quality of its secondary education. Small villages lacked the resources 
necessary for secondary schools, and many larger communities, legally 
presumed to have adequate resources, were unwilling to submit to 
the law’s requirement. Some towns f oimd it cheaper to pay fines than 
to maintain schools Others more craftily sought to escape penalty 
by keeping schools open only while the court was in session or by main- 
taining meager schools which only nominally met legal requirements. 
These difficulties were not solely economic in origin. Many of the 
inhabitants of rural villages had fled to them to be free from the author- 
ity and influence of the Puritan leaders who had estabhshed the law. 
Men who had taken active measures to avoid the irritations and re- 
straints motivated by Puritan ideals could not zealously foster an 
institution intended chiefly to preserve these ideals. In its very be- 
fflnnings the American secondary school embodied both the ideal of 
educational opportunities for aU youth, as an essential contribution to 
the general welfare, and the practical necessity of subsisting upon the 
material resources and the favor of its local patrons. 
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Under conditions such as these the colonial secondary school suffered 
many vicissitudes. That it should, indeed, have persisted at all amply 
reveals strong faith in the value of education and willingness to make 
great sacrifices for it Before 1700, when the colonial Latin grammar 
school had probably reached its highest development, possibly as many 
as forty New England communities had establishments patterned after 
the Boston Latin School (1635). Dutch pioneers in New Amsterdam 
made few attempts to develop public Latin grammar schools, and the 
subsequent efforts of the English who supplanted them were no more 
successful in creating schools which produced any significant colonial 
tradition. Pennsylvania, however, was more successful than most 
colonies outside of New England in developmg in the “William Penn 
Charter School” some very infiuential precedents. 

The selective character of our colonial secondary schools is attested 
not merely by the relatively small numbers of schools available. As 
we shall note presently, the nature of its educational program was 
appropriate to this selectivity. But it would probably be very inac- 
curate to assume that the small number of schools and the nature of the 
program were major causes of tiais aristocratic selection of pupils. 
Even if schools had been placed within easy reach of all youth and 
even if their purpose and curricula had been intentionally planned to 
serve the needs of young people generally, it is doubtful whether many 
young people could have attended them. In the first place, the colo- 
nists were not wealthy. With the labor of their own hands they sub- 
dued the wilderness, supplied themselves with personal necessities, and 
built the material foundations for their family life. Furthermore, in 
comparison with present-day families, colonial families were large. 
With so much work to be done, and with proportionately few adults 
to do it, the boys and girls in the t3q)ical family could not be spared 
from the necessity of sharing in labors for subsistence and security.^ 
Obviously, therefore, although the secondary-school population of the 
colonies was very select, the selection was by no means purely academic 
and institutional. It was largely a result of the prevailing immaturity 
of the general population and of the economic conditions of the 
times, 

* Educators who criticize the Latin grammar school for its sdecfive character seem fre- 
quently to overlook the importance of these social and economic influences. George S. 
Coimts {Secondary EdncaUon and IndusirtaUsm, Cambridge* Harvard Umversity Press, 
1929, 70 p ), presents them cogently. 
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Purposes, If the actual statements of their sponsors are to be taken 
at their face value, these early schools were fostered from pious or 
religious motives The ^‘old deluder law’’ cites the necessity of ena- 
bling men to understand the Scriptures. In 1645 it was recorded that 
“ . . . the Inhabitantes of Roxburie, in consideration of their relligeous 
care of posteritie, have taken into consideration how necessarie the 
education of theire children in Literature will be to fitt them for public 
service, both to Church and Commonwealthe, in succeeding ages.”^ 
This concern for the development of rehgious piety is reflected also in 
the very common practice of making clergymen responsible for the 
inspection and supervision of instruction and for determining the 
quahfications of persons seeking to become schoolmasters. The schools 
of New England were by no means peculiar in b^mg intended to pro- 
mote piety and to provide early training for prospective college stu- 
dents and clergymen. Mulhem’s study of the early secondary schools 
in Pennsylvama amply demonstrates similar intentions and influences 
on the part of the Quakers and other sects which were notable for their 
successful efforts to foster schools.^ 

Commentators on the colonial grammar school commonly stress its 
coUege-preparatory purpose, although very often this purpose was not 
explicitly stated by the school’s sponsors or contemporaries. But, if it 
was seldom emphasized in words, it was attested in practice. The 
selective character of the school population and the hnguistic and 
classical character of its curriculum were indicative of its college- 
preparatory quality. In terms of its outcomes, however, the Latin 
grammar school commonly failed to achieve this purpose. It is fre- 
quently asserted in our own day that it was all very well in bygone days 
to employ certain subjects of instruction “because the majority of 
pupils were going to coUege.” Regardless of the merits of certain 
subjects, it is significant that the majority of the early Latin grammar 
schools were not sending pupils to coUege. In Pennsylvania even the 
grammar-school pupils in Philadelphia seldom entered college.^ A list 
of the graduates of Harvard College during the period from 1644 to 

3 A quotation from Dillaway's Htstory of the Grammar School tn Roxburte in Emit Duncan 
Gnzzell Ortgtn and Development of the Htgk School m New England Before i 86 ^ New York* 
The Macmillan Co , 1923, p. 10 

^ James Mulhem A Etstory of Secondary Education tn Pennsylvania Philadelphia Pub- 
hshed by the Author 1933. 7^4 P » espeaaJly pp 59 ff 

sibtd. 
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1700 shows that the majority of its students came from schools in 
Cambridge, Boston, Charlestown, and Roxbury. During this entire 
period some towns which are reported to have had preparatory schools 
apparently sent no students at all to the college/ About the subse- 
quent careers of the pupils who finished their schooling in the more 
remote pseudo-preparatory schools there is no record, nor do we know 
whether their academic training was well used for other than its in- 
tended purpose. We do know, however, that the Boston Latin School 
during a long career has graduated large numbers of yoimg men who 
not only have gone to college, but have also achieved notable distinc- 
tion. Whether these noteworthy attainments have come because of 
the Latin school or in spite of it, they ought certainly to be taken into 
accoimt in any attempt to assess the merit of the Latin grammar 
school/ 

The currictiltnn. Faithfully imitating European precedents, the 
curriculum of the colomal secondary school at its worst was pedanti- 
cally linguistic and at its best predominantly classical. Historically, 
academic devotion to the classics stemmed from humanism, which in 
the fifteenth century broke with mediaeval traditions of scholastic 
theology and dignified the affairs of men Derogating emphasis on the 
supernatural, the humanists had gloried in the rediscovery of classical 
culture and in classical hterature for its portrayal of Greek and Roman 
civilizations. Eventually the humanistic revival influenced the 
schools, and the pedagogues, even though they were probably not 
fuUy aware of the spirit of humanism, became accustomed to present 
standardized selections from its ‘^subject matter.” Consequently, 
the boys of colonial Boston, Hartford, and Philadelphia were made to 
study selections from Corderius, Eutropius, Caesar, Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace, and Homer, together with the formal intricacies of Latin and 
Greek grammar and stories from the Scriptures and the ‘^history of 
the heathen Gods.” In view of the colonial preoccupation with theol- 
ogy and the Puritan belief that man's chief purpose in this world is to 
glorify God and prepare for the next world, it may seem somewhat 
ironical that the humane hterature of the earlier revolt against eccle- 

^ W H. Small Early New England Schools Boston* Gum & Co , I 9 i 4 » P 3 ^ 

7 See “Biographical Sketdies of Some Famous Pupils of the Boston Latm School,” chap- 
ter VI of Paulme Holmes A Tercentenary History of the Boston Ptdilic LaHn School 1635-1 Q 35 
(Harvard Studies in Education, vol 25 ) Cambndge* Harvard Umversity Press, 1935, pp 
125-231. 
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siastical authority should have become the pabulum of the colonial 
secondary school. 

The effort to press the pagan classics into service for the production 
of Christian piety must not, however, be interpreted as nonsensical. 
The classical curriculum had, to be sure, very little apparent connec- 
tion with the vicissitudes of the colonial frontier. And if the school- 
boys had reaUy begun to understand and accept the views presented 
in the classics they studied, they might have disappointed their zealous 
benefactors. But colonial educational leaders, particularly those in 
New England, did not intend to adapt the curriculum to the vicissi- 
tudes of the frontier. They sought rather to perpetuate English 
cultural traditions and to transcend the narrow difficulties which 
directly beset them. They were not concerned either with the spirit 
or the ideology of the classics. There was little danger that youthful 
minds would be harmed by pagan ideas. The growth of imorthodox 
ideas was effectively inhibited by the dominant ideals and scholastic 
practices of that day. 

Educational theories and modes of instruction. Colonial educators 
were not encumbered with an educational philosophy peculiarly their 
own or detached from the prevailing beliefs of their sponsors and 
patrons. The original depravity of children had to be transformed 
into piety through forthright and rigorous discipline. It was necessary 
to ‘‘break the child’s wiU,” to exact from him imquestioning obedience 
to adult authority. Laborious effort was mtrinsicaUy virtuous. Dili- 
gent subjection to established rule was a safe apprenticeship even for 
those who were to develop powers of leadership. Beliefs of this sort 
inevitably encouraged a tendency to which pedagogy is very sus- 
ceptible. They lent plausibility to emphasis upon tedious drill and 
verbahstic, memoriter learning. Schoolmasters easily found excuse 
for making their pupils toil through the long days, memorizing words, 
fussing about lingmstic niceties, translating good Latin and Greek into 
queer English, and translating fair English into worse Latin and Greek. 
Undoubtedly a few teachers, hke Cheever and Lovell in the Boston 
Latin School or Pastorius in Philadelphia, were aware of the spirit and 
the ideas so richly contained in the classics and tried to make them 
the possession of their pupils. But almost universally the Latin 
grammar school emphasized the disciplinary processes and objectives 
which the classics could be made to serve. To those who esteem the 
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classics for their power to iUuminate and ennoble humanity this narrow 
regimen of discipline may seem to be a specious and unwarranted 
prostitution. Be that as it may. The disciplinary emphasis was 
caused partly by the fact that the school had uncritically perpetuated 
a body of subject matter the spirit and essential content of which were 
no longer in harmony with the ideals of its scholastic guardians. Had 
they been fully aware of this fundamental conflict — and apparently 
few of them were — there would probably have been little effort to 
adopt new subject matter. As a matter of fact, from the standpoint 
of the scholastic disciplinarians, there were certain advantages in using 
subject matter the spirit and content of which were quite foreign to 
their contemporary culture. Its irrelevant character served to in- 
crease the rigor of studying it and to extenuate the grammar-grinding 
which was the schoolmaster's delight. Added to these dubious 
advantages was the fact that even in the colonial period the classical 
languages were still directly useful m giving access to some of the 
world’s best literature. That is, they were potentially useful. Clergy- 
men and some members of various learned professions could credit the 
secondary school with having directed the beginnings of fluent reading 
ability in the classical tongues. Others, who were the large majority, 
had at least the prestige which was the concomitant of membership 
in a very selective school and the satisfaction of having demonstrated 
their abihty to survive. 

Teachers. Perhaps more than its successors in later periods of 
American history, the character of the colonial secondary school was in- 
fluenced by the kmds of persons who served it as teachers. The un- 
settled character of the colonial community, the lack of local scholastic 
tradition, its meager and precarious financial support, its small size, and 
a host of kindred influences made the school very dependent upon the 
persons who conducted it. Concerning their qualifications for teach- 
ing we know very little except what may be inferred from other facts. 
Local selectmen frequently had difiSculty in obtaining teachers, and 
those whom they employed seldom remained long in one place. Teach- 
ing was then, as it has often been since, a way of getting a living while 
waiting for a better one. Young ministerial students commonly used 
teaching in this way and sometimes continued it permanently as a 
side-line. This was not primarily owing to the opportunism of yoimg 
pastors. It was partially a result of the general requirement that a 
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teacher should at least be pious, discreet, and safely orthodox. Can- 
didates for positions as teachers could not be appointed unless one or 
more local ministers had certified their piety and scholarship. Al- 
though the schoolmaster usually had a dwelling and some land supplied 
by the town, his salary was meager and irregular. Even men who 
remained in the work for many years and who were esteemed as good 
teachers were seldom generously rewarded for their work or for their 
pleas for funds. In 1648 the citizens of Cambridge, recognizing their 
schoolmaster’s success and his extreme poverty, agreed “that there 
should be sold land of the common for the gratifying of Mr. Corlett 
for his pains in keeping a school in the town, the sum of £10, if it can 
be attained, provided it shall not prejudice the cow common.” ® 

The services the teacher had to perform were not of the sort to dig- 
nify the profession of teaching. Schoolmasters were very commonly 
expected to cut firewood, dig graves, ring the church bell, act as court 
messenger and assist in trainmg the church choir. The restrictions 
hedging his life and the popular conception of the nature of his service 
are suggested by the articles of indenture of one, Eldridge, an appren- 
tice-teacher in Philadelphia’s notable Latin school m 1756: 

Witnesseth, That Samuel Eldridge son of Obadiah Eldridge of the 
City of Philadelphia Hath put himself, by these Presents, by & with the 
consent of his said Father, doth voluntarily, and of his free Will and 
accord, put himself apprentice to the overseers of the Publick School, 
founded by Charter in the Town & County of Philadelphia in Pennsyl- 
vania to learn the Art, Trade and Mystery of a School Master after the 
manner of an Apprentice . . . for, and during, and until the full End and 
Term of four years and five months next ensuing. During all this 
Term the said Apprentice his said Masters faithfully shall serve, their 
Secrets keep, their lawful commands everywhere readily obey. He 
shall do no damage to his said Masters nor see it to be done by others . . . 
He shall not contract matrimony withm the said term. At Cards dice, 
or any other unlawful Game, he shall not play, whereby the said Mas- 
ters may have Damage . He shall not absent himself Day or Night 
from his said Masters’ Service without their Leave; nor haunt Ale 
houses. Taverns, or Playhouses ^ 

If thie restrictions imposed upon teachers by early Philadelphians 
seem unduly ngorous, it should be remembered that no city in colonial 

* Edwin Grant Dexter A History of Educahon tn the Untied States New York The 
Macmillan Co , 1906, p 31 
5 Mulhem Op ctt , p 50 
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America had a better reputation for tolerance and enlightenment. 
Nevertheless, there is ample warrant for the behef that the colonial 
teacher's tasks, rewards, and popular esteem were not of the sort which 
would ordinarily attract competent and self-respectmg men. To what 
extent these precedents have actually retarded the improvement of the 
profession of teaching in America is not precisely discernible, but they 
have surely not helped very much. 

Extra-curricular activities and community relationships. The 
colonial Latin school's underlying rationale leads one to expect that 
what we now take for granted in the way of school social life and stu- 
dent activities was not approved or encouraged. The only accepted 
deviation from the regular routine of studies was the “visitation,” 
with its considerable preparations. In Boston visiting days were 
spectacular. Bemg amply forewarned, the teacher would diligently 
drill each pupil m the particular performances which would be required 
of him. The formal exercises were attended by the governor and his 
lieutenant, members of the council and the general court, overseers of 
the poor, selectmen, ministers, doctors, lawyers, and other prominent 
citizens. For their edification the pupils demonstrated their mastery 
of lessons which they had carefully rehearsed. “After the visitation, 
the gentlemen and the schoolmasters had a dinner at the expense of 
the town, with the understandmg that they pay for their own liquor.” 
Aside from the not infrequent demonstrations of the master's adroit- 
ness Lq pl)dng the birch rod, there were few opportumties for relief 
from scholastic drudgery. In fact, the ceremonial of corporal punish- 
ment was not extra-curricular. It was an accepted necessity in good 
instruction, a part of the day's work. 

The school was not expected to provide entertainment for the com- 
munity. It sponsored no clubs and was never accused of overemphasis 
on athletics. The school buildmg was frequently used for church 
services, choir rehearsals, court martials, and, in Boston at least, for 
the sale of liquor, but it is doubtful whether any of these activities 
were recognized as direct responsibilities of the school.” 

Contemporary criticisms and divergent tendencies. The Latin 
grammar school flourished best where and when the church and its 

Pauline Holmes A Tercentenary History of the Boston Pnhhc LaHn School 1635-1933 
(Harvard Studies m Education, vol 25 ) Cambndge: Harvard University Press, 1935, p 61 

“ Ihd , pp 502 ff 
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leaders dominated community life. During the seventeenth century 
there was httle criticism of the educational ideals and practices 
embodied in it Early opposition to the enforcement of the '‘old 
deluder law” arose because the law was ahead of its times Had 
people been willing and able to support public secondary schools of 
any kind, they probably would have preferred schools of the Latin 
grammar type. In Pennsylvania there had been from the beginning 
a strong desire among some influential leaders for a different sort of 
education. In specif3dng the kind of education he would have for his 
own children WiUiam Penn commended “the useful parts of mathe- 
matics, as building houses, or ships, measuring, surve5dng, dialing, 
navigation, but agriculture especially is my eye. Let my children be 
husbandmen and housewives; it is industrious, healthy, honest, and 
of good example.” Penn^s ideas were prophetic of what was to 
come about a century later, but they were not to be realized in the 
education of his own children. 

In the WiUiam Penn Charter School (founded 1689) there were to 
be two separate departments, a Latin school and an Enghsh school. 
In the Latin school, moreover, it was stipulated that the boys should 
read history in Enghsh, But as the schoolmasters were loath to follow 
the admonition, the English school languished. The salary of its 
master was one-third that of the master of the Latin school,^^ yet de- 
spite its prestige, the Latin school was often vigorously criticized, 
sometimes by its own teachers. One of them was so disturbed that 
he resigned, apparently because of these objections: 

The employing of so large a part of your funds upon the Latin School 
and the indiscriminate receivmg into it all Sorts of Boys without regard 
to Capacity or Behaviour, appears to me a Measure extremely impru- 
dent & such as has made me strongly doubtful whether I am not a party 
to glaring misappropriation of Money devoted to charitable uses 
You use Care & Caution m admitting poor children to learn English 
which ought to be taught to all, but httle or none in admitting Latin 
scholars which is a Science that none ought to learn but Boys of Capac- 
ity . I shall not altogether censure an application to the Languages in 
such Boys as have either extraordinary Capacities or whose Calling in 
Life may more particular reqmre it, or such as being intended for no 
calling may saunter away their Time in school with less injury than any- 
where else, those might employ one Master, sometimes furnish us with 
Doctors & Lawyers, Criticks & Commentators, fathom all the depths of 
“ Mulhem 0^ , p 25 ® Ilnd , p 48 
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ancient FoUy & pore on musty Manuscripts & defaced Inscriptions, till 
they spoil both Eyes and Understanding 
But the generality of our Youth have no great relish for such learned 
Trifles, but all are intended by the wise Author of Nature to act a part 
in social life & generally aUoted by their Parents for Merchantfle or 
Mechanick Employments, the puzzling Youth indiscriminately with 
uncouth Terms and intricate distinctions of dead Languages of little 
importance in their use & essentially different from their native Tongues, 
is the grossest absurdity that ever was practiced & has contributed more 
to promote Ignorance Lewdness & Profanity in our Youth than anything 
I know besides ^4 

These statements seem to demonstrate, in ways perhaps not in- 
tended by their author, some need for better training in English. 

In addition to the sporadic strictures of persons closely concerned 
with the schools, there were other criticisms of the Latin school. 
Democratic ideals, inspired chiefly by French liberalism and stimu- 
lated by the increasing economic mdependence of the colomes, fostered 
an optimistic demand for education looking forward to independent 
nationality and the foundation of repubhcan institutions. Believing 
in the perfectibility of social institutions and in the necessity of uni- 
versal education to insure an enhghtened citizenry, many leaders pro- 
posed new plans for the schools.'^ These men viewed education with 
broad perspective (which may be the reason for the failure of school- 
masters to be influenced by them) and were concerned not with its 
effectiveness in improving the personal advantages of individual 
pupils but with its potency in producing national consciousness and 
cultural solidarity. In contrast with the Puritans, they sought not 
to perpetuate rigid and strait-laced tradition, but to cultivate a 
fluid civic intelligence which would promote the continuous revision of 
flexible institutions. Quite naturally, then, they urged the rather 
general abandonment of the ‘‘transatlantic curriculum’’ and the in- 
troduction of more modem subjects. History they commended 
unanimously as a study which should illuminate and emphasize the 
character of social institutions and give wisdom to those who should 
undertake jointly to steer and accelerate social evolution. But the 

Mulhem Op cit , pp 42-44 

AHen Oscax Hansen (JAberdUsin and American Educaiion %n the Eighteenth Century ^ New 
York The Macmillan Co , 1926, 317 p ) descnbes and mterprets the proposals of Benjamin 
Rush, Robert Coram, James Sullivan, Nathamd. Chipman, Du Pont de Nemours, Samuel 
Knox, and other early liberals 
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schools of the day apparently did not take kindly to such revolutionary 
proposals, or if they did they lacked power to make them effective 

Perhaps one reason for the failure of these nationalistic ideals to 
influence the program of the schools was the difficulty of formulating 
quickly an educational program based upon them. The liberal critics 
of the schools affir med the need for instruction which should make men 
wise m the direction of their contemporary civic affairs, they dis- 
paraged the remote and antique character of the usual school subjects, 
they suggested somewhat vaguely that subjects studied should be 
related to present circumstances in America,” but when they tried 
to outhne the studies which should be introduced mto the schools their 
inspiration faltered 

If zealous laymen were unable to outline definitely the changes 
which revolutionary social principles implied for the schools, the 
teachers were apparently no more competent. In the midst of a 
turmoil of ideas and ideals soon to burst forth into pohtical revolution 
and to shake the foundations of American life into new patterns, the 
schoolmasters of the eighteenth century were unmoved. Steadfastly 
they clung to their accustomed academic ceremomals. But even if 
the teacher could not discard his curriculum, the public could, and did, 
discard the school Long before the overt events of the revolution, 
many gra mm ar schools had been dissolved, and before the end of the 
century virtually all of these Latin schools were extinct. The colonial 
secondary school which had stimulated the hopes of many growing 
communities had not only become so antiquated and unwanted that 
it died of its deprivations; it was so weak or so vastly unsuited to its 
cultural environment that it died without heirs. For many years the 
majority of commumties which had experienced the difficulties and 
the benefits of supporting Latin grammar schools made no effective 
effort to continue the practice. 

The character of its short and unhappy existence is enough to sug- 
gest that the colonial Latin school lacked the health and vigor of a 
vital organism growing in a suitable environment. Its death came 
from no sudden acadent. It wras rather a gradual process of dechne. 
Educational coroners cite several contributing diseases and weak- 
nesses. Some assert that the Latin grammar school in America was 
already an antiquated and somewhat lifeless institution before the 
Puritan migrants sought to use it to perpetuate their pious traditions 
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in America. Others emphasize the lack of harmony between the ideals 
of the leaders of the Puritan church-and-state and the goals which 
developed rather naturally in the lusty growth of an indigenous cul- 
ture. Undoubtedly the “old deluder law’^ was ahead of its time, and 
it may be that the Latm school declined not so much for its intrmsic 
weaknesses as for the invalidity of its means of support. The petty 
pedantry of the schooPs instruction, its concern with linguistic trifles 
and its neglect of the broader import of its subjects of instruction did 
not help to make it a popular mstitution. Closely related to the 
pedantry was the general character of the teaching personnel. By and 
large, the teacher’s work and rewards were neither challenging nor 
attractive to persons of superior competence. Although these handi- 
caps are not solely to blame for the decline and dissolution of the Latin 
grammar school, and although it is not certain that these weaknesses 
have become substantial elements in the traditions of American 
secondary education, they probably deserve to be pondered. 

The unhappy decline of the Latin school in the midst of growing 
nationahsm and the almost complete lack of mterest in secondary 
education during the several decades following the revolution are not 
pleasant subjects for reflection on the part of those who would like to 
believe that the American people are characteristically confident that 
education is a good thing and that schools should always receive gen- 
erous support from the public treasury. They do not, on the other 
hand, demonstrate that the American people do not believe in educa- 
tion and do not willingly support it. It may very well be that the 
American people are extraordmarily faithful and generous in their 
support of schools, but that they are not gullible enough to support 
indiscriminately any kind of academic business schoolmasters seek 
to perpetuate. Although they showed that they would no longer 
support the kind of education offered in the Latin grammar school, 
they were later to prove that they would appreciate and support 
schools better attimed to the spirit of their times. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REVIVAL AND THE RISE OF 
THE ACADEMY 

In contrast with the dismal futility and consequent neglect of the 
Latin school both before and after the war for pohtical independence, 
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the ascendancy of the academy marks a happy period in American 
education. The middle of the nineteenth century may fairly be called 
the golden age of American education The abortive effort of the 
early Puritans to make secondary schools publicly supported agencies 
for the preservation of civic theocracy and personal piety had been 
conscientiously forgotten, but the secondary school was soon to thrive 
as a private venture dedicated to the rise of the common man and 
at least partially flavored with secular purposes. The nineteenth- 
century academy was not, to be sure, a vast institution which sought 
to include all young people in its membership, a fact which led some 
latter-day educators to see in it httle merit But judged in the light 
of its times, in comparison with the sorry fortunes of its antecedents 
and in relation to the subsequent developments for which it provided 
support, direction, and impetus, the academy was an admirable 
school 

More than at any time before or since, the secondary schools of the 
nineteenth century were diverse and sensitive to the changing beliefs 
and wishes of their patrons. They could not help being so. If they 
were not actually the personal enterprises of individuals who could 
get a living only by catering to the desires of their patrons, the schools 
were frequently sponsored by compames whose stock was widely 
dispersed m small amounts among the parents of school children. 
Even in those schools which were supported chiefly through the gen- 
erous endowments of a few individuals, the nature of the educational 
program was naturally influenced by the whims or biases of the donors. 
Consequently, there were all sorts of schools, and any attempt to peg 
them down within the narrow limits of some strict pattern or even to 
deal with them briefly necessarily distorts them somewhat. Even 
though the highlights of these schools appear to be kaleidoscopic, it 
should be remembered that a full view would show many minor facets. 
Sensitivity to immediate social demand and consequent diversity and 
change were dominant characteristics of this period. 

The extension of the academy. Because they were informal and 
tentative, the beginnings of the trend toward the academy are not 
suitable for statistical treatment. Even in the eighteenth century, 
particularly in Philadelphia and other large and progressive cities, 
many schools were conducted as commercial enterprises by transient 
teachers. These private ventures sometimes involved little more than 
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the offering of lessons in navigation, embroidery, dancing, or French. 
In other instances a competent teacher and his assistants would provide 
a comprehensive course of instruction for substantial numbers of pupils. 
Mulhem shows that even during the colonial period various sorts of 
private instruction were frequently advertised in the hope of attracting 
prosperous patrons But these sporadic enterprises are seldom in- 
cluded in statistical records, and when numbers are reported they 
usually have reference to schools for which charter, incorporation, or 
endowed foundation provided some degree of permanence. Of 
academies of this sort New England was first in the field with a rather 
generous supply, although even in Massachusetts it was not until 
after 1825, about fifty years after their beginning, that they became 
very common. In New York and Pennsylvania, where the Latin 
grammar school had been less infl.uential, academies increased more 
rapidly, and by 1830 each of these three states had about sixty in- 
corporated academies. They grew rapidly and steadily thereafter. 
In 1850, when the academy was at the height of its prestige, Mas- 
sachusetts had at least 400 institutions; in New York over 160 were 
recognized by the regents; and m Pennsylvania there were almost as 
many chartered academies, and, in addition, probably as many 
“select” or private academies 

We have little evidence of the numbers of yoimg people enrolled in 
them. OfiScial reports show that during the twenty-four years before 
1850 the number of academies reportmg to the New York State Re- 
gents rose from 34 to 166, while their total enrollments increased 
from 2446 to 15,477. In general the academy had the reputation of 
being a bourgeois mstitution. Although its resources were sometimes 
increased by grants of land from state or commonwealth, support 
came chiefliy from nominal but numerous subscriptions from patrons 
and from fees for tuition. These arrangements were enough to limit 
enrollments chiefly to children from the “better classes.” In com- 
parison with the colonial Latin school, the academy was a very popular 
institution. If it seems, however, in contrast to the contemporary 
public high school, to have been more snobbish or exclusive than it 
should have been, one must in fairness point out that it mirrored the 
^ Op cU , chapter IV 
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social distinctions approved by its patrons. The common man was 
rapidly gainmg political power, and recognition of his political and 
economic enfranchisement was soon to be S5nnbohzed in the general 
establishment of free public high schools. But the academy, which 
mimstered chiefly to the demands of the prosperous middle class, was 
a semi-public school, a notable halfway pomt in the long march toward 
free, pubhc secondary education 

One development which we now accept qmte complacently was a 
notable contribution of the academy. Acting on the assumption 
that females are profitably educable, it accepted girls as pupils. Al- 
though this scholastic innovation was influenced by the general trend 
toward social liberation of women, it was directly stimulated by the 
penury of the schoolmasters Teachers whose incomes depended 
directly upon the numbers of their pupils found it easy to believe that 
the feminine half of the population ought to receive the benefits of 
schooling beyond the elementary level. They took pains to assure 
parents of their cautious supervision of pupils’ morality and invited 
young ladies to share the privilege of education. The young ladies 
seemed to be well suited to the academic environment. Many con- 
temporary observers declared that women had thus demonstrated 
their intellectual equahty with men. 

The purposes of the academy. It is customary to assert that, in 
contrast with the Latin grammar school, which prepared boys for 
college and drilled piety into them, the academy was intended to pre- 
pare young people for life Sponsors and apologists for the academy 
spoke frequently of their concern for ‘‘the real business of living.” 
They were doubtless protesting against the persistent scholastic 
tendency to mummify the classical tradition, and advocating an edu- 
cation which would not be so remote from the meanings and urgencies 
of contemporary life. But it is hardly fair and certainly inaccurate to 
suggest that the educational objectives of the academy were distinc- 
tively related to the real business of living and that the Latin grammar 
school had ignored this aim. As a matter of fact the Latin grammar 
school, during its earher years at least, was the agency through which 
young boys were to be prepared to assume what the Puritan leaders 
believed to be the most urgent business of life. The sort of community 
life which they cherished was not, to be sure, the life that their nine- 
teenth-century successors esteemed. The Puritan ideal required the 
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presence of a few learned and godly leaders, men for whom a college 
education was essential. To suggest that their preparation for college 
in the Latin grammar school was anything other than an intentional 
and appropriate preparation for life m the Puritan community is to 
play with words and to take liberties with the facts. That the Latin 
grammar school rather generally failed to achieve these aims is per- 
haps as much a criticism of Puritan ideals as it is evidence of the 
weakness of the school itself, but that is another story. 

Possibly in their advocacy of a preparation for life the friends of the 
academy were testifying chiefly to their dissatisfaction with scholastic 
traditions in America and their inability to see clearly what they wished 
to have m place of it They apparently had no definite educational 
philosophy. In a country whose inhabitants were hastily marching 
without direction beyond that which springs from optimism, without 
fear of doom or a sense of destiny, without such traditions as they 
could easily root out, a well-defined educational philosophy would 
have been anachronistic. Rather than a purposeful and well-ordered 
rationale to direct their efforts, the schools of the period enjoyed a 
cheerful and impulsive opportunism. If they had heard the urgent 
plea of republican philosophers who insisted upon the civic possession 
of common understandings as the essential foundation and vital 
preservation of representative government and a healthy society, they 
accepted no mandate for the school. Republican institutions could, 
and doubtless would, become better and stronger without any par- 
ticular attempt to make them so. If religionists encouraged the school 
as a stimulus to godliness or a restraint in morality, sectarianism weak- 
ened and confused what had been the strong, clear voice of religious 
authority. Religious people would stiU be permitted to make large 
financial sacrifices in support of schools, but the religious motive 
should no longer dominate the school. If some folk hoped the school 
would provide the way through which youngsters would rise to better 
fame and fortune, their desires only partially influenced the program 
of the school, for young people needed only to be ambitious in order to 
get ahead in the world. Since most of the fundamentals of American 
life were bound to be wholesome and rather praiseworthy, without 
any aid from education, tilie school was free to indulge those who hoped 
that a few superficial ^^accomplishments” would add the final flourish 
to their own natural perfection, and it did so. But a bourgeois culture 
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which fed lustily upon the material resources and achievements of an 
America on the march would not take seriously even the cultivation of 
the personal attainments which sometimes serve as labels for the 
educated man. It probably had not occurred to Americans to say of 
themselves, “We don’t know where we^re gomg, but we’re on our way.” 
They were too busy going even to make hasty diagnosis of the fact, 
much less to discern its ultimate direction. The academy was also 
somewhat confused. It was guided by no well-defined philosophy. 
It had no dominant motive, no all-embracing goal. But it reflected 
happily the zest and vitahty of its times. 

It must be remembered that what was true of the academy in general 
did not apply in all instances Certain schools, a small minority in 
the early years and a much larger but diminishing majority in the 
days of the academy’s dechne, devoted themselves solely to the 
traditional type of preparation for college. Others emphasized voca- 
tional training. Some, particularly mercenary ventures in large cities, 
undertook chiefly to produce “ornamental” accomplishments in 
dilettantes who desired embellishment. But in its common tendencies 
as well as its exceptional deviations the academy was largely influenced 
by the immediate demands of its chentele. 

Curricula. The academy’s program of studies was a mosaic com- 
poimded of many colors and materials. Its general pattern was inno- 
cent of conventional or preconceived design. But what it lacked of 
internal harmony was at least mitigated by the fidelity with which 
the curriculum reflected the contemporary development of various 
fields of knowledge and presented this knowledge to the young layman 
with a minimum of academic fuss and feathers. Although “useful’^ 
subjects were preferred, utility was interpreted wisely. It was not 
conceived merely to mean a narrow, bread-and-butter commodity 
which must always be salable for the good, hard money of the market- 
place, although these concrete values were neither neglected nor 
impugned. A useful school subject furnished either insights to illumi- 
nate directly the affairs and circumstances of everyday life or abilities 
which would almost certainly be employed by the individual. When 
the friends of the academy advocated useful subjects they were fre- 
quently protesting against the remote indirection of the education 
offered in the decadent Latin grammar school They had no objection 
to teaching methods which involved some rigorous discipline, but they 
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thought it better to employ desired disciplines in the study of subjects 
which contamed intrinsic values for the individuals who studied them 
and for the times in which these young people were to live. 

Benjamin Franklin, if he could have had his own way, would have 
established in Philadelphia an academy in which the classical languages 
should not be taught. But at the insistence of his friends, who told 
him that recommendation of the classics would attract the support of 
men whose money would be needed, he kept his tongue in his cheek 
and the classics in the proposed curriculum. Within very few years, 
instruction in the classics assumed its traditional dominance, and 
Franklin in his last years, rather uncharitably, reproached his fellow 
sponsors for having ‘^deviated” from the original design” of the 
Philadelphia academy. 

But, although the classical languages were still taught in most of 
the leading academies, the time and attention given to them had 
been much reduced. Much of their former place had been taken by 
vernacular language and literature and by instruction in modem for- 
eign languages. It was apparently a characteristic habit to think of 
education and literature as being practically synon3anous. For 
instance, one of the first permanent allocations of New York State’s 
funds for the support of education was designated as the “Literature 
Fund,” and in both the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries writings 
concemmg education commonly referred to it as “instruction in good 
literature ” or “literature.” Very naturally, when classical instruction 
began to be discredited, other literary subjects were sought to replace 
it. Two contemporary circumstances lent plausibility to this shift. 
The spread of commerce over the seven seas suggested the “usefulness ” 
of modem foreign languages. Perhaps because it was hardly fitting 
that a civilized American should learn the language of a heathen, no 
academy seems to have provided linguistic trai n ing for future masters 
of China clippers. But few foreign tongues were completely neglected. 
Furthermore, the French origin of revolutionary ideas which had been 
adopted and cherished by Americans and the direct assistance given 
by France to the young republic had inspired a very friendly attitude 
toward the Fren^ language. The academy inevitably achieved a 
reputation as the school which inaugurated and extended instruction 
in modem foreign languages. 

English as a separate field of instmction and training was a standard 
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offering in all academies. The language arts — written and oral 
expression — were emphasized. Mathematics was also a staple. 
Arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonometry were the usual basic 
minimum, to which were added in some cases courses in the special 
applications of mathematics in navigation, engineering, or commercial 
accounts. Natiural science courses, with natural philosophy and chem- 
istry as the most common subjects, were almost as common as those 
in mathematics, and the special phases of the field — astronomy, 
botany, anatomy and physiology, optics, and the hke — were offered 
in great variety. These three fields, the languages, mathematics, 
and natural science, were the major elements m the typical academy 
curriculum. The linguistic emphasis was the outgrowth of very old 
acadendc tradition. Mathematics was doubly fortunate in being 
popularly esteemed as an excellent vocational utihty, indeed, it deserves 
to be called the chief ^Vocational’’ subject of its day, and as a superior 
medium for mental disciphne. Thus it was well suited to attract the 
approval of both la3anen and schoolmen. And natural science was a 
umversal favorite Franklin and the American Philosophical Society 
had done much to foster popular interest in science, and youthful 
America appreciated a branch of knowledge which could provide not 
only explanations of the aurora borealis and the cause of common 
colds, but also efficient stoves and hghtning rods. If people generally 
were aware of the old quarrel between science and supernaturalism, 
they were temporarily too much concerned with secular affairs to be 
bothered much about it, and the wrath and fear which were later to 
boil up in the guerilla battles between saucy Darwinians and the 
guardians of orthodoxy had not yet ansen to bedevil the growth of 
science in the schools 

Parenthetically, it is significant that these major subjects empha- 
sized the production of proficiency rather than the development of 
understanding. In the languages and mathematics the pupil received 
training and practice intended to increase his competence in the per- 
formance of processes or skills Only in natural science was there 
primary concern for the development of insights or understanding. 
This preoccupation with proficiency and the relative neglect of a 
person’s need for wisdom were partly the bequests of scholastic tradi- 
tion, In the colonial schools at least education was a discipline to 
develop certain abilities or powers, and habits- Another encourage- 
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ment of emphasis upon proficiency sprang from the ideals of the times. 
The man of action was admired. If he could do something with a 
flourish he was accepted without much concern about his knowledge 
or wisdom. The “ ready talker was often cited as an object of emula- 
tion by schoolboys Consequently the academy concerned itself very 
seriously with the busmess of producing in young people the superficial 
accomplishments or proficiencies which serve to give some temporary 
and flashy distinction even to those who are paragons of ignorance. 
But if this individuahsm seems shghtly shoddy and pathetic, it was 
not a peculiarity of the academy. It was the pungent essence of 
contemporary life 

The usual program of studies, however, was by no means limited to 
the few subjects which have already been mentioned. These subjects 
occupied a large place, but they were complemented by a very extensive 
group of additions. Some of these other subjects might better be 
called topics, for in many cases they occupied very little space in the 
school’s program of instruction. Very likely some of the curricular 
elements were little more than the subjects for lectures or series of 
lectures to be given occasionally. Furthermore, there was no sharp 
Ime of demarcation between the curriculum proper and that modem 
academic margin called the extra-curriculum. The academy’s pro- 
gram of instruction was not patterned by the exigencies of the calendar. 
A course was not necessarily something which proceeded arbitrarily 
forty-five minutes per day, five days per week, and twenty weeks per 
haK-year. On the contrary, the curricular place occupied by a par- 
ticular subject was adaptable in its importance and its substantial 
bulk Thus a new subject, new in the sense that scholars or discoverers 
had not yet made much more than a beginning in their mastery of it, 
or new in the fact of its recent introduction in the school’s program of 
studies, might be assigned a place small in comparison with the posi- 
tions of other subjects but large enough to furnish adequate introduc- 
tion and trial of its educational potentialities. These conditions, 
however advantageous they were in other ways, interfere with our 
desire to know how much attention was given to each of the several 
elements in the program. 

The subjects offered in 167 New York State academies in 1853 are 
thus listed by Gifford, who derived his data from contemporary re- 
gents’ reports: 

^9 Gifford Op cU ,'p 81, 
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Arithmetic, geography 162 * 

Electricity 50 

SpeUmg 

Hydrostatics 3 

Reading, pronunciation 

Magnetism 42 

Grammar 

Technology 7 

Wntmg 

Optics 34 

Declamation 

Mechanics 43 

Composition 

Chemistry 141 , agncultural chemistry 14 

Rhetonc, elements of cntiasm 107 

Anatomy 66, hygiene 41 

General history 119 

Botany 119, natural history 35 

Mythology 16 

Natural theology 22 

U S history 95 

Evidences of Chnstiamty 26 

Drawing 24 

Moral philosophy 83 

Draughting i 

Intellectual philosophy 97 

Algebra 165, loganthms 44 

Logic 31 

Plane geometry 157 

Political economy 21 

Trigonometry 102 

Bookkeepmg 146 

Surveying 103, levehng 20 

Flench 152 

Navigation 25 

Spanish 12, Italian 12 

Mensuration 58 

Greek 136 

Astronomy 152 

Latin 162 

Analytic geometry 19 

Greek antiquities 24, Roman antiquities 26 

Calculus 12 

Law and government 95 

Descriptive geometry 6 

German 69 

Come sections 24 

Hebrew 3 

Civil engineenng 12 

Pnnaples of teaching 33 

Natural philosophy i6i 

Geology 56, meteorology 17, mmeralogy 17 


* Numbers foUo'wiug subjects indicate in how many of the 167 academies certam subjects were 
offered 


Obviously, linguistics, mathematics, and natural sciences consti- 
tuted the major portion of the program of instruction, but social 
studies and humanities were by no means ignored.®® Since history was 
still the only social study with which most people were familiar and 
the approach which was most highly esteemed by academic scholars, 
it was natural that courses in history should be much more common 
than those in political economy or law and government; but the fact 
that the latter course was offered in more than one-half of these acad- 
emies in 1853 is eloquent testimony of the responsiveness of the academy 
to the intellectual currents of its time. Instruction in humanities 
also represents a transition, and unfortunately a conflict. Particularly 
in colonial America there had been a strong tradition in support of the 
notion that religion and the authorized agencies of rehgious institutions 
are the only safe avenues of approach to the study of human nature 
and its problems and ideals. That this conception was rapidly chang- 
ing is suggested by the secular nomenclature of such courses as “intel- 
lectual philosophy,’^ “moral philosophy,” and “logic.” “Natural 

As here used, the term “humanities” has reference to human nature, the mind and spirit 
of man It is not intended to refer to “pobte literature” or to Imgmstic studies 
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theology’’ and “evidences of Christianity” were much less frequently 
offered. But even though the growth of secular conceptions fostered 
an intellectual approach to the humanities, the changing tradition of 
religious freedom continued to impose sectarian restrictions upon 
developments m this field It must be remembered also that system- 
atic, secular study of human nature is one of the latest developments 
in the expansion of scientific knowledge. In the nineteenth century, 
to say nothing of the twentieth, that interpretation of human nature 
which we identify as psychology beguiled the la5mian with both 
phrenology and metaphysics. Neither the social studies nor the 
humanities were sufficiently systematized, and decadent, to make easy 
the academy’s instruction in them; but the fact that the academy tried 
as well as it was able to present these subjects as important elements 
in the developing culture of the period is significant and creditable. 

It is sometimes asserted, particularly by commentators who have 
perused contemporary advertisements through which sponsors of 
private academies sought to attract pupils, that the academy fostered 
many sorts of artistic training. Embroidery, waxwork, fencing, danc- 
ing and music were sometimes taught even in smaU rural communities. 
But Gifford’s list of subjects indicates that the arts were usually 
excluded from the academies in New York, and Mulhem’s even more 
detailed study of curricula in Pennsylvania indicates that drawing 
and music were taught in a very small minority of the schools.^ 

The life of the school. The academy suffered from no stem 
pedagogic conscience. Unlike some of its successors, in which the 
extra-curriculum and the curriculum are sometimes maintained sep- 
arately and even competitively, the academy fostered numerous enter- 
prises among its students, without bothering itself about units or 
academic credits or any arbitrary distinction between curriculum and 

” The eaxly Puritans had come to Amenca hoping to estabhsh colonies where everybodjr 
would be free to bdieve and to worsbp as the iWitans did. Anyone who disagreed with 
them was free to keep silent concerning his behefs or to flee to the backwoods Reacting 
against this brand of religious freedom, Amencans soon began to devdop a sentimental mter- 
pretation of religious freedom which assures every man the right to beheve ansihing he 
wishes to beheve about any subject and to act upon his belief, provided he labels his belief 
and his action with the name of rehgion. Consequently the newspapers are furnished with a 
constant supply of interesting persons who have sought to suspend the laws of the phyacal 
umverse or of then pohtical community and to justify the suspenaon by calling it rehgious, 
and the schools are hmdered in any effort to instruct youth authontatively concerning human 
nature 

* James Mulhem Op , pp 328-^9 
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extra-cxirriculum. It was natural that the young people of the times 
should engage in literary and oral exhibitionism. If the theater was 
not always a respectable institution, the lyceum, the literary society, 
and the oratorical or debating society were cherished community 
activities, and the pupils of the academy pursued them with no, less 
zeal than their elders. 

Grizzell shows that, at least among the publicly supported secondary 
schools in New England cities, there was a very considerable develop- 
ment of “pupil activities’’ before 1865 . *3 In certain schools at least, 
there were definite provisions for student government (sometimes 
apparently involving the application of the “honor system”)? school 
newspapers, dramatics, and a variety of other phases of the speech 
arts There seems to have been neither demand nor provision for 
scholastically sponsored athletic bouts and exhibitions. 

Teachers. Not infrequently the academy was conducted solely by 
one teacher, who was compelled by circumstances to demonstrate 
quickly such show of proficiency or result as would justify his continued 
support. He was innocent of professional training, and ordinarily he 
was not subject to the approval of any certifying agency. Under in- 
fluences of this sort it was natural that the teacher should not be too 
well groimded in scholarly knowledge of the subjects which he pre- 
sumed to teach. His own lack of preparation and the lack of pe- 
dantic traditions in connection with many of the newer subjects in the 
program compelled him to depend upon his own ingenuity in present- 
ing his subjects agreeably. Consequently the instruction in the acad- 
emy, during its early years particularly, exhibited some very refresh- 
ing transitions from the bleak drudgery of the old Latin school. 
Inevitably, however, professional ideals and practices varied greatly. 
Some teachers cheerfully announced that they were the possessors of 
pedagogic secrets the application of which would permit their pupils 
to learn without effort more than could be learned in any other way. 
Others complacently affirmed their adherence to the disciplinary con- 
ceptions of their colomal forebears The development of professional 
ideals and of the rationale of teaching was necessarily haphazard. 

In spite of the casual preparation and the imevenness of its own 
teachers, the academy helped greatly to change the traditions and 
the preparatory opportunities of America’s teachers. It provided the 

*3 Emit Duncan Gnzzell Op ctt , chapter XV, pp 331 ff 
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education for thousands of prospective teachers and served to popu- 
larize the notion that a teacher should have had more schooling than 
his pupils have had. 

Further characteristics of the academy. What has already been 
said of the academy surely suggests that it was a most flexible and 
unstandardized institution. But the full significance of its flexibflity 
cannot be appreciated unless it is recognized that the academy sprang 
up usually as a new enterprise, without much definite advance plan- 
ning, and without even much definiteness as to its relationship to 
other existing schools. Because it accepted pupils with various levels 
of prior preparation or lack of preparation, the academy was forced 
to adapt its work to the needs and abihties of its pupils, and its pupils 
differed enough in their amounts of prior schooling to make this adjust- 
ment a notable achievement. Doubtless partially a result of this 
hospitable policy, there was often uncertainty about the academy's 
place in the scheme of educational institutions Some looked upon 
it as the equivalent and competitor of the college. Indeed, it seems 
likely that many academies and colleges were practically identical, 
and many academies later became colleges. The Central High School 
of Philadelphia, established in 1836, was actually authorized by the 
legislature to confer academic and honorary degrees. (Unfortimately 
for the millions of young people who now have nothing more than a 
high-school diploma to show for their years of secondary education, 
Pennsylvania’s State University asserted that it could not compete 
with the high school on such even terms and besought the legislature 
to restore to it a distinctive degree-granting monopoly.) 

Special types of schools. With aU its flexibility and its hospitality 
to novelties, the academy was not sufl&ciently varied to include aU 
types of scholastic eccentricity which blessed the nineteenth century. 
One of these exceptions was the manual labor school. In 1804 in his 
school of Hofwyl, in Switzerland, FeUenberg had attempted to provide 
practical training in agriculture and to prepare young workmen to be 
“at once stronger and more adroit, more hardened to work, and more 
disciplined in their conduct than was at that time customary among 
day workmen.” *4 Within thirty years many Americans had heard 
of Fellenberg’s effort and had claimed it as the inspiration of their 

^4 Report of the Commissioner of Eiucationfor the Year i888-j88q Washington. Govern- 
ment Pnntmg Ofi&ce, 1889, pp. 420-21 
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own scholastic enterprises. From Maine to Indiana at least a score of 
schools offered young people the opportunity of combining literary 
studies with practice in farming and such related arts as blacksmithing, 
coopermg, and chair-making. Although there is reason to beheve that 
these arrangements were often intended chiefly to enable young people 
with little money to work their way through school, the combination 
of literature and farm labor, which m Switzerland had been intended 
for prospective farm laborers, was in America hailed as a sort of pan- 
acea. After the passing of fifty years or more had made it safe to do 
so, the Commissioner of Education reported thus concerning American 
applications of European theories: 

In crossing the ocean European ideas seem to suffer a sea-change into 
something if not exactly rich still quite strange Fellenberg’s idea was 
seized upon here as the means of preparing ministers of the gospel by 
the clergy, as a substitute for gymnastics by the hygienists, as practic^ 
by those who beheve that ^'the first duty of man is to work.’’ “It 
furnished exercise adapted to interest the mmd ” “Its moral effect 
would be peculiarly happy.” “It would promote habits of industry, 
independence of character, and originality.” “It would be adapted to 
render permanent all the manlier features of character and to afford 
facilities to the student in acqmring a knowledge of human nature ” 
“It would mcrease the wealth of the country, tend to do away with 
those absurd distinctions in society which make the occupation of an 
individual the standard of his worth and would also render permanent 
our republican institutions,” ^ 

In spite of the potentialities glowingly attributed to the bucohc 
“noanual labor institutions,” their distmctive features had disappeared 
by 1840, when these schools had merely ceased to exist or had adopted 
the more conventional pattern of the contemporary academy. 

But these exceptional instances are much less significant than certain 
shifts in the major currents of the academy’s development. Although 
report has it that the academy flourished briefly at or near the mid- 
century, and declined thereafter, until, about 1890, it had expired and 
had been supplanted by the public high school, this is only nominally 
true. Academies as such disappeared. Some of them continued under 
public auspices and were called high schools. Others were disbanded, 
their funds being returned to their private sponsors and their pupils 

Report of the Commisstoner of Educaium for the Year 1888-1880 Washington Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1889, pp 420-21 
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going forthwith to public high schools which carried on with little 
immediate change. The reasons were partly financial, due partly to 
the difficulty which private sponsors naturally encounter when the 
enterprise they support finally attains such prestige that the public 
generally wishes to take advantage of it, and partly to the growth of 
the strength and fiscal stability of the states and municipalities of 
America The academy had made secondary education popular, and 
public treasuries, after the passing of more than two hundred years, 
had finally reached a condition which promised to make the ideal of 
the ^‘old deluder law” attainable. The public high school, then, 
came into being somewhat naturally when the legal and fiscal bequests 
of the Latin grammar school had reached solvent maturity; but educa- 
tionally the ideals and the practices of the early high school were 
continuations of the experience of the academy. 

THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 

The term ^^high school” has usuahy been employed in America to 
designate a publicly supported, free secondary school. It is not the 
distinctive characterization of a particular type of educational pro- 
gram. For example, the first American ‘‘high schools” were acade- 
mies. Boston, in 1821, Philadelphia, in 1836, and many other cities 
in the first half of the nineteenth century had established high schools 
which differed from contemporary academies only in being supported 
from the public treasury and directed by public officials. In their 
educational features and their personnel these high schools merely 
shared the patterns and trends of the academy. In Massachusetts, 
where traditions favorable to public education had always been strong, 
public high schools were numerous even before 1850, and the acade- 
mies there were in many instances practically public institutions, so 
generously did they receive the encouragement and support of the 
community at large and so fully were the educational demands of the 
community supphed. In other states where the tradition of private 
secondary education was stronger public high schools did not come 
into existence as rapidly as in Massachusetts, although other eastern 
states, particularly Pennsylvania and New Hampshire, were not far 
behind. 

High schools actually emerged in several different ways. Some were 
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inaugurated as new institutions. Some were merely the result of 
transition from private sponsorship to public support and control. 
Some grew up as gradual extensions of elementary schools. Their 
coming could scarcely be called spectacular, for they were a part of an 
increasingly rapid trend toward urban life and change was almost 
commonplace. But the co min g of the high school, during the thirty 
years foUowmg the war between the states, produced much dissension. 
The quarrel was then commonly called ‘^the high-school question ’’ 
“The high-school question.” In almost all sections of the country 
opposition to the pubhc high school, although it probably came from 
minority groups, was vigorous and persistent. In some places the con- 
flict concerning the high school contmued sporadically for several 
decades, and was finally termmated only by decisions in the higher 
courts. The immediate issue ordinarily arose with respect to the right 
of the state to apply funds derived from general taxation to the sup- 
port of secondary schools. But there were many arguments m which 
general education or social policy were expounded in terms of politics, 
morals, religion, economics, or almost anything else which the partisans 
of one side or the other believed to be pertment. For example, op- 
ponents of the high school asserted that it was a school for the favored 
few, which would only increase social cleavages , that it would be costly, 
requiring more money than it deserved, and diverting needed funds 
from elementary schools; that elementary education was enough for 
adequate discharge of the responsibihties of citizenship, that the high 
school would stimulate the “poorer classes” to try to rise to superior 
economic levels and make them impatient with their accustomed work. 
Friends of the high school beheved that the cure for social cleavages 
was more education, not less. They admitted the greater expenditures 
needed to maintain high schools, but insisted upon their worth, and 
they pointed out that, rather than harming the elementary schools, 
high schools would help them by supplying for them teachers who were 
not entirely uneducated. Rather than making workers dissatisfied 
with their lot, the high school would make them more efl&cient and 
profitable to their employers.®^ 

^ For an excellent summary of the whole story of “the hrgh-school question,” see the 
senes of articles by B Jeanette Burrell and R H. Eckelbery “The High-School Question 
Before the Courts in the Post-Civil-War Penod,” “The High-School Controversy in the 
Post-Civil-W ar Penod Times, Places, and Partiapants,” and “The Free Pubhc High School 
m the Post-Civil-War Penod,” The School Review, 42: 255-65, 333-45, 599-605, 667-75 
(Apnl, May, October, November, 1934) 
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Whether these arguments — and a host of other claims and counter 
claims — had much influence upon the final outcome is perhaps ques- 
tionable, but in ahnost every case in which the high school’s right to 
public support was tested in the courts the decision was favorable. 
By 1890 it had become dear even to the enemies of the high school that 
its position was too secure to be forthrightly attacked in the courts. 

Setting the schoolhouse in order. As long as the winds of public 
controversy threatened to destroy the high school it was hardly to be 
expected that educators would undertake to remodel the structure. 
Until the storm had passed, any spedal effort of theirs would be to 
make its supports and fastenings a bit more secure Any new under- 
takings would naturally be those which could easily be managed within 
the quiet confines of the scholastic cyclone-cellar. For some time there 
had been a growing demand, among educators at least, for a bit more 
order in the work of the school. The academy, which had perhaps 
enjoyed more freedom from restraint than any other American school, 
had done well. It had at least popularized secondary education to the 
point of making it fiscally secure. But the professional beneficiaries 
of that security were so uncharitable as to suggest that the scholastic 
liberties which produced it should be curtailed. During the last thirty 
or forty years of the century there had been an increasing demand for 
better school organization based upon classification of pupils into some- 
what uniform grades. It was very common both in elementary schools 
and academies to operate without gradation. This was not a serious 
weakness, in fact it was perhaps an advantage, in a small school under 
a single teacher. But as schools increased in size the merely ph5rsical 
aspects of their administration mrgently demanded a more orderly 
system and routine. Apparently this early demand for a more orderly 
classification of pupils was a natural and very legitimate result of the 
increasing size of schools and the growing scope of their programs. 
There were, however, a number of other influences which focused the 
attention of educators on the problems and possibilities of regimenting 
the school. 

Even many early high sdiools differed in the number of grades which 
they included. Some had only one or two years’ work. Others had 
five or six. Such discrepancies were inconvenient, if for no other reason 
th an the questions which they injured on the part of laymen who were 
curious about why their school had more or less than other schools had. 
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They also interfered with the characteristic tendency of educators to 
imitate one another. Uniformity was desired. 

Educational or financial economy chanced to be the concern of some 
persons who aroused interest in school organization During his last 
term as governor of New York DeWitt Clinton had “suggested that 
most of the years in elementary education were wasted and could be 
used in a study of the elements of algebra, mineralogy, agricultural 

chemistry, mechanical philosophy ’’ More than a half-century 

later President Eliot of Harvard was to be a potent evangehst of the 
same general idea. It must be remembered that during most of the 
nineteenth century economic necessity, both societal and individual, 
supported this notion. Young people who had work waiting for them 
could not remain long in school.^® 

In addition to the practical need for better internal organization of 
high schools, there was widespread demand for standardization and 
uniformity. In New York, which has a strongly centrahzed state 
system of schools, the Board of Regents in 1891 inaugurated a system 
of uniform organization and accounting of courses of instruction, and 
within a few years a national committee on college entrance require- 
ments and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
were to establish nationally the arbitrary assumption that education is 
the accretion of indivisible and quahtatively different “units.” For 
purposes of evaluation all units were assumed to be equivalent in value 
if they represented something which had happened five times a week 
throughout a school year. Quantity was the standard. The quality 
and character of instruction were not taken into account. 

Undoubtedly the strongest influence in the general effort to achieve 
a neat quantitative organization of the secondary school was the work 
of the “Committee of Ten.” 30 Nominally the ofi&cially appointed 
representative of the National Education Association, this committee 

^ Walter John Gifford Op c*/ , p 34 

IronicaJly enough, the Amencan secondajy school was so tardy in adopting the timely 
suggestion of Chnton and Ehot that by the time it had taken action and had developed the 
jumor high school there was no longer much soaal or economic necessity for shortening the 
school program; mdeed, the program seemed to require lengthening. 

I L K andel Ewtory of Secondary EducaHon Boston Houghton Mifflin Co , 1930, 

p. 479. 

9 ® This committee is one of several which were appointed to hck the young high sdhool, or 
some part of it, into shape Even the titles given to these committees are suggestive of the 
quantitative and numencal obsessions of educators m those days. We have the committee 
of five and the committee of seven, and so on. 
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on secondary-school studies was actually the creation of its chairman, 
Charles W Ehot, president of Harvard Umversity. This committee 
was to determine the general functions to be served by the high school 
and recommend appropriate curricula. At one stroke the general bias 
of the committee’s work was largely deter m ined by the organi2ation 
of the “conferences” into which the tasks of the general committee 
were immediately subdivided. These subcommittees were concerned 
with: Greek; Latin; English; Other Modem Languages, Mathematics; 
Physics, Astronomy, and Chemistry; Natural History (Biology, in- 
cluding Botany, Zoology, and Phyriology); History, Civil Govern- 
ment, and Political Economy, Geography (Physical Geography, 
Geology, and Meteorology). The members of these committees were 
for the most part the academic partisans of the subjects with which 
they dealt. Although they were forced to admit that the instruction 
in philosophy, morals, and ethics, in drawing and other arts, which 
were commonly taught in secondary schools, had not been given any 
representation on the committee, they could not briug themselves to 
allow any definite place for any subjects except their own. They 
divided up the curricular territory among their own cherished subjects 
and expressed the unctuous hope that other valuable subjects might be 
taught incidentally in connection with the subjects which they com- 
mended. Thus did the humamties and the arts lose their scholastic 
inheritance because they lacked friends in court. 

The committee also commended arrangements whereby their pre- 
ferred subjects might be taught in lower school grades, a project in 
which their own interests and one of the cherished ideals of their chair- 
man were complementary. But perhaps even more important than 
this early impetus toward the junior high school were several mterpre- 
tations of the function of the high schooL Although some of these 
conceptions were, from the view of the present day, both inconsistent 
and dubious, they were exceedingly influential in shaping the destinies 
of the high school for many years. It was forthrightly stated that 
“a secondary school programme intended for national use must . , . 
be made for those children whose education is not to be pursued be- 
yond the secondary school. The preparation of a few pupils for college 
or scientific school should in the ordinary secondary school be the 
incidental, and not the principal object.” 31 But, in order to simplify 

^ National Education Assodation; Report of the Cotmmtiee of Ten on Secondary School 
Studies New York American Book Co , 1894, p 51 
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and standardize high-school programs, these authorities affirmed that 
a subject should not be treated differently for pupils who will go to 
college, for others who will go to scientific school, and for those who 
are going to neither. That is, in considering broad general policy, 
these academic speciahsts generously pointed out the importance of 
children’s differences in educational need. But when they got down 
to what was for them at least the very important business of prescrib- 
ing the content and mode of instruction to be employed in the schools 
they did not merely ignore these differences in individual need. They 
very specifically recommended complete neglect of them 

Having thus recommended identical treatment for pupils whose 
differences in need they specifically recognized, the committee went on 
to recommend another type of eqmvalence, equivalence of subjects. 
They asserted that no great harm would be done if some schools could 
offer only portions of the program which they recommended, or if some 
pupils chose certain subjects rather than others in preparation for 
college, for in any case the pupils ^^ould have had four years of strong 
and effective mental training.” The increasingly common assumption 
that the educational values of a school subject could be assessed by 
knowing how many minutes were devoted to instruction in it was thus 
confirmed. The precedent thus established encouraged promiscuous 
choice of approved subjects by schools and pupils. 

Actually the immediate destruction of qualitative standards which 
was implicit in these reco m mendations was somewhat restricted and 
delayed by the committee’s recommendations concerning content of 
courses and modes of instruction. These stipulations imposed very 
severe limitations upon any future attempts to expand the high-school 
program of instruction. 

The work of the Committee of Ten was to be far-reaching. The 
curricula which they commended were to be employed widely and, in 
some schools at least, for two-score years and more. The attempt to 
get simplicity and standardization, even at the expense of neglecting 
differences in the abilities and needs of pupils and differences in the 
educational values of different curriculum materials, was a definite 
backward step from the adaptability of the older academy, and it was 
later to produce some of the public high school’s most serious malad- 
justments. Even at the time there was strenuous objection to the 
presumption of equivalence among various subjects of instruction. 
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In fact one of the committee’s members, James H. Baker, dissented 
vigorously from a “theory which makes education formal and does not 
consider the value of the content.” 3* But the dissenters were an 
ineffective minority. The specific and concrete curricular suggestions 
of the committee appealed to educationists, who adopted them and 
gave them permanence. 

The work of the Committee of Ten is by no means the only important 
landmark in the early progress of the public high school. There were 
other developments which merit attention. But many of these, al- 
though they had their meager beginnings in the nineteenth century, 
have achieved their greatest significance in connection with the public 
high school of the twentieth century. They wiU, therefore, be dealt 
with in connection with the trends and problems of the modem school. 

It is, however, particularly fitting that the work of the Committee 
of Ten should be presented as the transition between the nineteenth- 
century academy and the twentieth-century high school. If it did not 
actually deliver the final, mortal blow to many of the academy’s major 
ideals and practices, it at least served as their obituary and as a warning 
to anyone who should wish to revive them. The academy’s curricular 
freedom, or, if you prefer, opportiinism, its hospitality to innovation; 
its flexible adaptability to the needs of its pupils — these things which 
the academy had been compelled to be and to do, because of its pre- 
carious dependence upon the continuing favor of its patrons, were now 
to be discarded. Fiscal security had been won, and the immediate 
objective of educationists was system, order, uniformity. The school 
would thereafter be organized and standardized. But, beyond its 
immediate objectives, the Committee of Ten projected the development 
of the secondary school. The school was at last beginning to be 
recognized as a social agency, as an instrument of public policy. A 
theory of the educative process appeared in its own right. The signifi- 
cance of differences in pupils was at least considered. And, perhaps 
most important of all, attention was directed to the content of the 
educational program which is the essence of the school enterprise. 

Without intent to disparage the wisdom or foresight of these com- 
mitteemen of the nineties, they may be said to have reflected the in- 
creasing scope of our education as a nationwide enterprise and the 

3 * National Education Association Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School 
Studies, New York Amencan Book Co , 1894, P 5 i 
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gromiig recognition of the complexity of its problems. From this 
time forward the development of secondary education in the United 
States cannot possibly be told m single chronological order. It be- 
comes necessary, therefore, to give special attention in turn to several 
of the major phases of the secondary school’s obligations and practices, 
the yoimg people whom it serves, its basic purposes m a democratic 
society, and the program which it employs in trying to meet the chal- 
lenge of the twentieth century. 

Just how much and in what ways the contemporary secondary school 
has been influenced by its traditions is obviously a matter of opinion. 
However, if we may judge solely from the past, the most plausible 
expectation is that today’s schools retain uncritically much that is 
merely traditional and irrelevant, or even inappropriate, to the needs 
of today. Many of the subjects taught and the methods of teaching 
them may be expected to be outworn. In particular, it is probable 
that the school would emphasize linguistic and literary subjects, teach- 
ing them in formalized scholastic fashion. Furthermore, although the 
individual school as an institution will probably be limited by local 
control, its program will undoubtedly have little relation to the charac- 
teristics of its own community. The historical record suggests that 
we may expect the contemporary school to receive much unfavorable 
criticism, to which it will give too httle active attention. We should 
not be surprised to find that some schools are so unready or unwilling 
to make positive changes that they lose both the popular approval and 
the financial support without which they cannot continue to exist 

Over against these less fortimate foreshadowings, however, stands 
the stubborn fact that the secondary school has continually changed. 
And, on the whole, the changes have surely been for the better. Not 
only has the school gradually extended its services to more and more 
of the nation’s youth, it has also sought to provide for them experiences 
reflecting more truly their personal needs and the world in which they 
live. The story of its past strongly suggests that the contemporary 
school wiU not merely change, but contribute to the schools of the 
future. 
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PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

1. Trace the historical development of secondary education in your own 
state, giving particular attention to trends which differ from the mam 
currents in the growth of American secondary education. 

2. Examine carefully and somewhat extensively the writings of recognized 
contemporary leaders in secondary education. Try to discover both the 
extent to which they make essential references to the historical back- 
ground of our secondary schools and their judgments of the worth of 
traditional influences 

3 Select a secondary school which you know well and analyze its practices 
so as to identify the elements in its program which seem chiefly to repre- 
sent the influence of tradition. 

4. Compare the programs of secondary schools in long-established com- 
munities on the eastern seacoast with those in newer communities in 
western sections of the United States. Show how these differences are 
the results of historical influences. 

5. It is commonly asserted that small rural schools are more traditional 
than large urban schools. Is this true^ What is the explanation? 

6. Ask some experienced secondary-school teachers to identify the most 
important distmctive characteristics (not more than three or four) of a 
modem school Consider each of these points carefuUy in the attempt 
to discern in what ways it was or was not characteristic also of the nine- 
teenth-century academy. 

7. Trace the historical developmmt of a particular subject or field of in- 
struction in the secondary school 

8 Possibly certain consequences of change in American secondary schools 
have been definitely undesirable. In any case, some have been less de- 
sirable than others. Select for analysis and appraisal the changes which 
seem to you to have been least desirable. 

9. Ass uming that it is to be presented to persons who are seriously inter- 
ested in secondary education and who are prejudiced against traditional 
dements in our secondary schools, prepare a convincing brief in which 
you appraise the merits of stud3dng historical trends. 

10. In the light of its development in the past, what significant predictions 
can reasonably be made concerning the probable future devdopment of 
the secondary school? 
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SOME MATERIALS USEFUL FOR THE FURTHER STUDY OF 
THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 

General 

There are not many books dealing with the historical development of the 
secondary school alone Some of the best books are concerned with history 
of education in general Certainly one of the most thorough and most 
widely used of these general histones is that of Cubberley His wnting is 
qmte unadorned and substantially factual His Readings provide interest- 
ing selections of source matenal Knight’s history is somewhat more 
spritely in style, but less fully factual Although it has been less widely 
tested in use than the books already mentioned, the history by Eby and 
Arrowood merits examination by some students Dexter’s account is more 
readable than some others, although it is much less detailed in its presenta- 
tion of fact, and it does not, of course, take into account developments ex- 
tending beyond the turn of the century. 

Cubberley, E P. The History of Education, Boston* Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1920 849 p. 

; Readings in Public Education in the United States Boston Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co , 1934 534 p 

Dexter, Edwin Grant: A History of Education in the United Stages New 
York The Macmillan Co., 1906 655 p 

Eby, Frederick, and Arrowood, Charles F. The Deoelopment of Modern Edu- 
cation m Theory, Organization and Practice. New York. Prentice-Hall 
Co , 1934 922 p 

Kmght, Edgar Wallace Education in the United States. Boston: Ginn & 
Co , 1934 613 p 

Unquestionably the most useful book on the history of secondary educa- 
tion is that by ELandel. It is so organized as to emphasize the influence of 
certain social trends both in the United States and in Europe. Although it 
was wntten a good many years ago, Brown’s work will repay anyone who has 
the time to read it carefully and who wishes to obtain detailed information 
about secondary schools prior to the twentieth century. Even though they 
deal with the secondary schools of particular states, the works of Gifford, 
Gnffin, and Mulhem will have value for the person who wishes to read more 
than the history of secondary education in general Gifford’s study is per- 
haps more informative than interesting in style. G riffin is more readable; 
he presents pungent descriptions of some of the early high schools in New 
England, Mulhem’s study is much more complete, and although it is pro- 
saic in general tone, it recaptures some of the tnbulations and triumphs 
which were the lot of the secondary schools in earlier days. Alton supplies 
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some reminiscent anecdotes which will help the young student to appreciate 
how much our schools have changed within the lifetime of his older con- 
temporaries Grizzell^s history of early New England high schools is very 
interesting and easily readable. It is particularly effective in describing the 
secondary schools of the period of the academy 

Aiton, George B ‘‘The Beginnings of Secondary Education in Minnesota,” 
chapter XIX ol The Changing Ednmtiofial World (Alvin C Enrich, Edi- 
tor). Minneapohs- University of Minnesota Press, 1931, pp 222-37. 
Brown, E E. The Making of Our Middle Schools New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co , 1903. 547 p 

Gifford, Walter John: Historical Deoelopment of the New York State High 
School System Albany, N Y.* J. B. Lyon Co , Printers, 1922. 202 p. 
Griffin, Orwin Bradford The Evolution of the Connecticut State School System. 
(Contributions to Education, no. 293 ) New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1928 261 p 

Grizzell, Enut Duncan: Origin and Development of the High School in New 
England Before 1865 New York: The MacmiUan Co., 1923. 428 p 
Kandel, I. L History of Secondary Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co , 1930. 570 p. 

Mulhem, James A History of Secondary Education in Pennsylvania. Phila- 
delphia: Published by the Author, 1933 714 p. 


Even though they are not intended to serve as histories of education in 
general or of the secondary school in particular, there are a few books which 
should be called to the attention of the general reader. Three of them are 
contamed in the annual series of Inglis Lectures. The analysis by Counts 
shows how our secondary education has been influenced by our development 
of industrial life. The lectures by Judd and by Morrison serve to emphasize 
certain distinctive characteristics of American secondary schools which 
Americans are likely to take for granted Except for its excellence, Curti's 
book is difficult to classify It has few of the earmarks of a textbook, and it 
is very different from the usual sort of history. It is a very incisive and 
stimulating series of analyses of the ideals and characteristics of some of our 
most influential leaders in American education during the mneteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Most students of secondary education seem to enjoy 
reading it. Although their method of statement may tax the attention of 
some readers, Tugwell and Keyserling present very clearly the transition 
from our highly individualistic life a few decades ago to a more social mode 
of life at present 

Counts, George S : Secondary Education and Industrialism. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1929. 70 p. 
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Curti, Merle The Social Ideas of American Educators Part X* Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies, American Histoncal Association 
New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935 613 p 

Judd, Charles Hubbard The Unique Character of American Secondary Educor 
tion. Cambndge Harvard Umversity Press, 1928 63 p 

Morrison, Henry. The Evolving Common School Cambndge. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. 62 p 

TugweU, Rexford G , and Keyserlmg, Leon H Redirecting Education, 
New York. Columbia University Press, 1934 273 and 285 p. 


Spectal 

In addition to these materials most of which will be valuable for the person 
with general interest in secondary education, there are certam publications 
which should be mentioned for their treatment of particular aspects of the 
history of the secondary school Some of the titles listed below will be suffi- 
ciently indicative of their content, but others seem to require some explana- 
tory comment Although Hansen can be understood by the general reader, 
his discussion will be perhaps more interesting for the person who has definite 
backgroimd or mterest in philosophic ideas and ideals. The story of the 
Latin School in Boston is simply and fully told. It contains little in the way 
of incisive mterpretation, but it will be interestmg to those who are already 
somewhat interested m its subject The study by Inghs is a highly con- 
densed and factual report It is now of interest chiefly to those who are 
admirers of Inglis and his work and to those who find pleasure in the study of 
careful research Knox and Mather may not be available to most readers. 
They serve very well to illustrate the spirit and the ideas of leaders who 
sought to influence the early development of our secondary schools Pit- 
kin’s study should give comfort to those who fear that depressions tend to 
hurt and hinder the schools Seybolt is a zealous searcher for onginal source 
materials, which he merely presents and permits to speak for themselves. 
Woody’s study of women’s education is alone in its field, which it treats very 
fully. 

Bennett, Charles Alphaeus History of Manual and Industrial Education Up 
to 1870 Peona, HI.: The Manual Arts Press, 1926 461 p 

Hansen, Allen Oscar Liberalism and American Education in the Eighteenth 
Century New York* The Macmillan Co., 1926. 317 p 
Holmes, Pauline* A Tercentenary History of the Boston Public Latin School, 
Cambndge* Harvard University Press, 1935. 541 p 
Inghs, Alexander James The Rise of the High School in Massachusetts, (Con- 
tnbutions to Education, no 45 ) New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1911. 166 p 
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Knox, Samuel An Essay on the Best System of Education^ Adapted to the 
Genius of the Government of the United States. Baltimore. Warner & 
Hanna, 1789 173 p 

Mather, Cotton* A Discourse on the Good Education of Children Boston: 
Dutton & Wentworth, 1928 32 p 

National Education Association Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary 
School Studies New York American Book Co , 1894 249 p 

Pierce, Paul Revere: Origin and Deuelopment of the Public School Principal- 
ship. Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1935. 232 p 

Pitkin, Royce Stanley* Public School Support in the United States During 
Periods of Economic Depression. Brattleboro, Vt : Stephen Day Press, 
1933* 143 P 

Seybolt, Robert Francis* The Public Schools of Colonial Boston 1 6 33-177 5 • 
Cambridge. Harvard University Press, 1935 loi p. 

Small, Walter Herbert. Early New England Schools Boston Ginn & Co , 
1914 401 p. 

Woody, Thomas* A History of W amends Education in the United States, voL 
I. New York, and Lancaster, Pa : The Science Press, 1929. 608 p. 

Particularly chapter X. 
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AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 




CHAPTER THREE 


THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
POPULATION 


It is probably not an exaggeration to say that no aspect of secondary 
education in the United States exhibits more astonishing changes and 
greater contrasts than does its population. So frequently have 
observers commented upon the rapid increases in enrollment that 
extraordinary growth begins to seem commonplace, but each succeed- 
ing decade brings forth new marvels of expansion. Friends of the 
secondary school are glad to see the growing tendency of young people 
and their parents to profit by what the secondary school has or prom- 
ises to offer. The feeling of gratification is, however, often mixed with 
deep misgivings lest the secondary school shall be unable to deal justly 
and wisely with the boys and girls who join it yearly in hundreds of 
thousands. 

Because the secondary school is not uniformly standardized in terms 
of the grade levels which it includes, it is difficult to ascertain exactly 
how many pupils have been and are now in schools properly classified 
as secondary. For example, pupils enrolled in grades seven and eight 
are in some school systems designated as secondary-school pupils; in 
other localities they are enumerated as members of elementary schools. 
Furthermore, it is inevitable that in our nationally decentralized 
school system the gathering of enrollment figures is subject to minor 
inaccuraaes and omissions. Hence, any attempt to state precisely in 
numerical terms the facts concerning the total membership of yoimg 
people in secondary schools can be only an approximation. 

Even with this qualification taken into account, the facts concerning 
the population of the secondary school are strikingly interesting and 
important. The National Survey of Secondary Education summarizes 
figures which show that in 1880 only 2.8 per cent of persons aged 14 to 
17 years of age were members of public secondary schools, and that 
in 1930 the proportion so enrolled had increased to 46.6 per cent.* The 

* Grayson. N Kefauvear, Victor H. Noll, and C. I^wood Drake:^ The Secondary-School 
PopidaSion US OfiSce of Education BtiBetin, 1932, no 17. National Survey of Secondary 
Education, Monograph no 4, p 4. 
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following figures are indicative not only of the actual growth of second- 
ary-school enrollments, but also of contrasts with the enrollments of 
elementary schools and colleges ^ The figures for secondary-school 
enrollment include public and private schools. 

Table i. Elementary, Secondary, and College Enrollments 


Year 

Elementary 

Secondary 

College 

1890 

14,181,41s 

357.813 

156,756 

1900 

16,224,784 

695,903 

237,592 

1910 

18,437,228 

1,111,393 

355,215 

1920 

20,864,488 

2,494,676 

597,857 

1930 

23,588,479 

4,799,867 

1,100,737 

1936 

22,770,351 

6,435,703 

1,208,227 


Obviously the elementary school has for a considerable period re- 
ceived into membership practically all of the children of appropriate 
age, so that its numerical fortunes reflect chiefly changes in the size of 
the general population and m the birth-rate. Although membership 
in colleges and universities has increased markedly, these institutions 
are still highly selective and their numerical importance is quite over- 
shadowed by that of the elementary and secondary schools The fact 
that the secondary school is generally a four-year institution, whereas 
there are eight years in the elementary school, makes the increases in 
enrollment in the secondary school so much the more significant. In 
the light of its present development there is no doubt that the second- 
ary school is very rapidly reaching a position of predominant impor- 
tance in our educational system. How much longer present rates of 
increase will continue we cannot foresee, but there is no apparent 
slackening. Enrollments will probably continue to grow imtil there 
is substantial attainment of the generally accepted goal of universal 
education for all youth. 

Prediction of future secondary-school enrollments is, of course, un- 
certain. Economic conditions in general, and employment opportuni- 
ties for young people m particular, necessarily produce impredictable 
fluctuations in high-school enrollments. However, these fluctuations 
apply to the proportions of young people who attend school No less 
significant and much more certain than these proportional fluctuations 

* Statistical Summary of Education, 1933-34 Chapter I of the Btemtal Survey of Educa- 
tion tn the Untied States 1 032-34 U S OflBce of Education Bulletm, 1935, no 2 (Advance 
pages ) 14 p. Figures for 1936 obtained directly from U S. OfiSce of Education. 
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is the effect of our national birth rate. Even if the school in the near 
future receives into membership practically all young people of second- 
ary-school age, the large increases which have characterized secondary 
schools during recent decades cannot long continue. In general the 
birth rates have diminished most in those areas where the largest pro- 
portions of young people are already enrolled in school. It is, there- 
fore, most probable that in some places the total numbers of secondary- 
school pupils will appreciably dimimsh in the near future. In other 
places, enrollments will continue to grow. These contrary trends in 
different localities will increase the variety of the problems with which 
secondary schools must deal. Specifically, some schools with declining 
enrollments can devote more attention to improvements in their educa- 
tional programs, while others may still be confronted with the need for 
mere physical facilities for more pupils. Because we have so long been 
accustomed to continually increasing enrollments, it may be difficult 
for us to recognize promptly the inevitable effects of a diminishing rate 
of increase in our population. 

Problem of elimination. Proponents of the secondary school have 
long been concerned over the relatively small numbers of pupHs enter- 
ing the secondary school, and often disheartened by the sharp reduc- 
tions in enrollment at each succeeding grade level of the secondary 
school. Thorndike’s notable study of elimination in the schools of 
some twenty-three cities shortly after the turn of the century, from 
1900 to 1904, showed that the number of pupUs in the ninth grade was 
only about one-fifth of the number entering the elementary school and 
that in the twelfth grade the proportion had been reduced to approxi- 
mately one-sixteenth.3 Marked improvement is reflected in the data 
presented by Edine, who sought to bring Thorndike’s data up-to-date 
in a similar study of the same school system.^ Kline reported a rapid 
growth in the proportion of pupils retained in the ninth grade, particu- 
larly during the decade beginning in 1920., In fact in 1929 the number 
of pupils in the ninth grade was well over seventy per cent of those 
entering the elementary school. But the elimination in the tenth and 
eleventh grades was so great as to reduce the percentage remaining in 
the senior class to less than thirty. This is, to be sure, considerably 

3 Edwaid L. Thorndike EUrnmoHon of Fuptls from School. U.S Bureau of Education 
Bulletm, 1907, no 4 60 p. 

^EhasJ Klme **Signifira.Tit Chartgftsin the Curve of Elimma fapn Since ipoo/* Journal of 
EducaHonal Research^ 26: 608-16 (April, 1933). 
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greater than the remnant reported by Thorndike; but Kline seems to 
have ample warrant for asserting that “efforts to reduce elimination 
must be concentrated on the tenth and eleventh grades where it is 
greatest.’^ ^ 

There is reason to believe that the usual disparity between enroll- 
ments in the lower grades and those in the senior year is rapidly disap- 
pearing. For instance, a recent survey indicates that, although enroll- 
ments in the last four high-school grades had m general increased by 
16.83 per cent between 1930 and 1932, the percentages of increase in 
each of the four grades had been 9.27, 16.37, 21 29, and 24.38 ^ It is 
probable that this trend is not merely temporary, and that the second- 
ary-school population will eventually be distributed much more evenly 
in the several grade levels of the school. 

Sectional differences in secondary-school enrollments. The data 
heretofore presented are indicative of conditions throughout the nation 
as a whole. Although they show that striking changes are taking 
place, they do not apply with accurate weight to particular sections of 
the country. From some standpoints it is unfortunate that they do 
not, for there are certain states in which secondary-school enrollments 
fall far short of the general average for the country as a whole On the 
other hand it is encouraging to discover that certain states have 
already come well within reach of the goal of universal secondary edu- 
cation. These rather amazing contrasts are emphatically indicated 
in a concise study by Kefauver and Rusk ? These investigators, as- 
suming that the percentage of persons sixteen and seventeen years of 
age enrolled in secondary schools is a reasonably good measure of the 
extent to which the secondary school is reaching young people gen- 
erally, have simply presented these percentages Although statistics 
are widely reputed to make dry reading, these percentages are eloquent 
of the fortunes and the misfortimes of the secondary school in the 
United States. They amply demonstrate that a youth’s prospects of 
being in a secondary school depend considerably upon his geographic 

s Elias J Kline. “Significant Changes in the Curve of Elinunation Since 1900,” Journal of 
Educaiumal RBsearch, 36* 608-16 (Apnl, 1933) 

® Statistics of State School Systems, 1931-32 Chapter I of the Btenmal Survey of Educon 
Hon vn the TJmted States* 1030-32 U S Office of Education BuUetm, 1933, no 2 (Ad- 
vance pages), p 4 

f Grayson N, Kefauver and James Rusk* “ Vanation in Popularization of Secondary Edu- 
cation,” School Revtew, 43: 112-18 (February, 1935) 
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location. Secondary schools in the Far West enroll much larger per- 
centages of the potential population than schools in the Atlantic states 
or in the South. Young people in cities attend secondary schools in 
much larger proportions than those m rural areas. The following 
percentages of enrollment in a few states drawn from the high, middle, 
and low ranks illustrate at least partially the situation with reference 
to various sections of the country ^ 

Table 2. Percentages or Persons Sixteen and Seventeen Years Old 


Attending School in Various States 

Urban Rural 

Population Population 


Rank 


1930 

1920 

1910 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

I 

California 

82 I 

54 7 

50 I 

85 9 

55 4 

73 4 

53-2 

2 

Utah 

80 9 

71 4 

58 4 

82 6 

70 9 

79 2 

71.9 

3 

Washington 

76 8 

54 5 

S 3 7 

80 6 

55 X 

72 6 

S 3 9 

23 

New York 

59 4 

32 6 

34 7 

59 9 

30 8 

57-1 

41 4 

24 

North Dakota 

58 4 

53 4 

49 4 

75 8 

61 8 

55 5 

52 2 

25 

New Mexico 

57 4 

50 6 

S 3 7 

63 8 

52 6 

55 4 

50 2 

46 

Georgia .. 

43 6 

39 7 

37 3 

48 6 

40 2 

41 8 

39-6 

47 

Maryland 

42 2 

31 7 

32 I 

43 I 

28 0 

41 0 

36.5 

48 

Rhode Island 

40 4 

26 3 

28 4 

40 4 

26 0 

40 9 

39 5 


Factors influencing enrollments. With these data at hand it is 
interesting to consider various factors which are commonly believed 
to be associated with the popularization of secondary education. The 
comparative percentages of urban and rural pupils clearly substantiate 
the common belief that rural secondary schools lag far behind urban 
schools in attracting pupils. But apparently this is not always the 
critical factor, for the states which have the largest proportions of 
pupils enrolled are not those which have the largest urban populations 
in general; Rhode Island, which has a very high proportion of dty folk, 
has relatively few of its young people in secondary schools. This 
comparison suggests that the racial or ethnic character of the general 
population exerts strong influence upon secondary-school enrollments. 
The states which hold high rank in secondary-school enrollments are 
noteworthy for the racial homogeneity of their people. This seems to 
be an important factor in the difference in rank between California and 

* Grayson N Kefauver and James Rusk: “VariatSonm Popularization of Secondary Edu- 
cation,'’ School Renew, 43 : 112-18, CFebruaiy, 1935) 
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Rhode Island,^ Those who look upon the secondary school as a neces- 
sary contributor to good citizenship must be seriously concerned over 
the fact that the secondary school is least popular in regions where 
there are relatively high proportions of people whose families have but 
recently come to America. 

Influence of tradition. Another factor which is associated with 
regional disparities in secondary-school enrollments is the character of 
the educational program which is offered in the schools. It is common 
knowledge that secondary schools in the East are somewhat more 
conservative than those in the West, emphasizing the classical, aca- 
demic, or traditional subjects of instruction. In fact, tradition may be 
said in general to play a considerable part in determining the character 
of secondary-school enrollments. Since some sections of the United 
States had established secondary schools long before other regions 
were even explored by pioneer trappers and plainsmen, they are natur- 
ally influenced to a great extent by traditions which are lacking else- 
where. 

The influence of tradition is operative not only in shaping the general 
character of the curriculum. It also affects popular attitudes with 
reference to the purpose and place of the secondary school. Hence, it 
is to be expected that communities which have traditionally looked 
upon the secondary school as a highly selective institution conferring 
special privileges upon the already privileged would not lightly and 
quickly adopt an equalitarian view of the matter. Likewise, the com- 
munity in which the entire history of the secondary school is limited to 
the recent period of popular interpretation of democratic education 
more easily fosters populous secondary schools. 

Although these factors, in addition to many others, are very com- 
monly associated with secondary-school attendance, these relationships 
are not known definitely to be causal. For example, it is difficult to 
know whether increased popularization of the secondary school is chiefly 
a cause or a result of changes in its educational program, or whether they 
are both results of other conditions. Regardless of their precise causal 
connections, these data show that the attainments and the problems 
of secondary education in the United States are to a considerable degree 

5 This relationship between popularization of the secondary school and the ethnic hetero- 
geneity of the population is also supported by numerous studies of the soaal composition of 
secondary-school populations and studies of the causes of “failure” m secondary-school 
comrses of instruction 
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sectional or regional rather than national in character. Politics and 
economics are apparently by no means the only fields in which sec- 
tional disparities axe important. The secondary school also is lacking 
in uniform nationality. This need not be assumed to mean that sec- 
tional differences in secondary education are chiefly differences in kind. 
Very likely they are chiefly differences in amoimt or degree. Although 
definite evidence on this pomt is lacking, it is possible that these 
regional differences chiefly reflect the fact that progress m secondary 
education generally follows similar avenues and that schools in some 
regions progress much more rapidly than those in others. 

Sociological studies of the secondary-school population. Thorough 
and intensive investigations of the sociological characteristics of second- 
ary-school populations have been few. In view of the fact that many 
educators vociferously affirm that the educational program of the 
secondary school should be determined by the character of its pupils, 
it seems odd that there has been so httle effort to discover pupils’ 
social backgrounds. Some information concerning the occupational 
and financial status of the parents of secondary-school pupils has been 
gathered from time to tune in connection with studies of their intel- 
ligence.^® These data have indicated that secondary-school pupils for 
the most part have been drawn from homes in which the occupations of 
fathers and their financial condition have been decidedly privileged. 

This general selective tendency was substantiated by the notable 
investigation conducted by Coimts.^^ He was chiefly concerned with 
the extent to which the children from various occupational groups are 
represented in secondary schools and the extent to which they remain 
in secondary school after they have succeeded in getting into it. He 
discovered that in 1920 the children of fathers who worked as proprie- 
tors, professional folk, and managers were much better represented in 
secondary schools than the children of common laborers and others 
engaged in relatively ordinary and humble callings. Furthermore, 
among those children who entered the secondary school, the children 
from economically privileged homes were much more likely than their 

For example, see William F Book* The Inielltgence of Etgh^School Seniors New York 
The MacmiUan Co , 1922 371 p Stephen S Colvm and Andrew H MacPhail Intelli- 

gence of Seniors in the H^gh Schools of Massachusetts, XJ S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1924, no 9 39 p 

“ George Sylvester Counts The Selecttve Character of American Secondary Education 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, no 19. Chicago Univeraty of Chicago Press. 
1922 162 p 
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other schoolmates to remain in school until the senior year. Although 
Counts assumed that some improvement had taken place during the 
forty years preceding his investigation, his report emphasized the fact 
that a child’s opportunities for secondary education were roughly 
proportional to the occupational and economic level of his parents. 

Almost ten years later Wessel found that, though economic distribu- 
tion of pupils had improved somewhat, occupational and ethnic back- 
grounds still operated strongly in the selection of secondary-school 
pupils in a Pennsylvania city.^* And m 1930, as a phase of the National 
Survey, effort was made to repeat a part of the investigation by 
Counts in order to see what changes had come about during the ten- 
year interval Closely following the procedure used in the earlier 
study, the investigators discovered that in two large cities the number 
of high-school pupils from almost every occupational group had in- 
creased considerably. But, surprising enough, the relative pre- 
dominance of the children from the higher level occupations had 
actually increased in one of the two cities during the ten-year period. 
In the other city the disparity between the higher and lower occupa- 
tional groups had decreased somewhat The following data (Table 3), 
taken from the National Survey study, have reference to the occupa- 
tional representation of high-school pupils in Seattle, Washington, and 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. They indicate the number of high-school 
pupils from each occupational group for every 1000 men over forty-five 
years of age in the same occupational group 

Obviously young people from all occupational groups are greatly 
increasing their membership in the secondary school, and the decreased 
disadvantage of the pupils from the lower occupational groups in 
Bridgeport is to be expected. However, a contrary trend in Seattle is 
puzzling, to say the least In view of the fact that Kefauver and Rusk 
show that cities in the state of Washington enroll over eighty per cent 
of all persons sixteen and seventeen years of age, there would seem to 
be little likelihood that any considerable number of persons from any 
occupational group are not included in the secondary schools.^ It is 

“ Herman M. Wessel The Secondary School Popvlatton in Some of Its Social and Economic 
Rdahonships. A Study of the Secondary School Population Enrolled m the Pubhc Schools of 
Cheltenham Township, Pennsylvania Philadelphia The Umversity of Pennsylvama, 1930 
IS4P 

^ Grayson N Kefauver and others Op cU , passim 
Ihd , p 13 ^ Op cU 
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Table 3 Changes in Enrollment of Seattle and Bridgeport Sec- 
ondary Schools (1920-1930) by Occupational Groups 


Occupational Group 

1920 

Seattle 

1930 

Increase 

1920 

Bridgeport 
1930 Increai 

Proprietors , 

382 

534 

152 

523 

590 

67 

Professional 

301 

413 

112 

299 

270 

29* 

Managerial 

623 

937 

314 

580 

963 

383 

Commercial 

158 

277 

119 

239 

325 

86- 

Clerical 

157 

274 

117 

160 

181 

21 

Building trades 

162 

312 

ISO 

116 

203 

87 

Machine trades 

169 

293 

124 

192 

357 

165 

Printmg trades 

310 

346 

36 

115 

151 

36 

Miscellaneous trades 

38 

177 

139 

56 

228 

162 

Transportation . 

112 

263 

151 

127 

308 

171 

Public service . 

108 

262 

154 

120 

309 

189 

Personal service 

40 

138 

08 

90 

98 

8 

Miners, lumber workers, and fisher- 

men 

92 

191 

99 

— 

143 

— 

Labor 

19 

92 

73 

21 

154 

133 

All occupations 

166 

322 

156 

171 

308 

137 

I. Average number of pupils per 1000 
men 45 and over in proprietors, 
professional, managerial, com- 

meraal, and clerical groups 

303 

452 

149 

375 

48s 

no 

2 Average number of pupils per 1 000 
men 45 and over m the buildmg, 
machme, pnntmg, miscellaneous 
trades, transportation, pubhc and 
personal service, mmers, lumber 
workers, fishermen, and common- 

labor groups . . 

91 

215 

124 

93 

232 

139 

Differences between the upper (i) 

and the lower (2) groups . . 

212 

237 

25 

282 

253 

29* 


♦Decrease 


therefore difficult to understand why there should actually be an in- 
creased disparity in favor of pupils from the higher occupational 
groups* 

In 1933 Jordan reported the results of a comprehensive investigation 
of the populations of secondary schools in eleven cities in the South,^^ 
This investigation, which deals solely with white pupils, indicates that 
in these cities the secondary-school population is still very largely 
made up of persons whose fathers are engaged in proprietary, profes- 
sional, and managerial occupations. This general condition appears 

^ Hoyd Jordan The Social ComposiHon oj the Secondary Schools of the Southern States, 
(Contributions to Education, no 108 ) Nashville George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1933, loip. 
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to be in harmony with the fact that the secondary schools in this part 
of the country have not yet enrolled the majority of their potential 
pupil populations. 

Educational implications. From a national viewpoint it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that the secondary school is destined to become 
a common school. Whereas the high school was once a highly selective 
institution offering extraordinary opportunities to a small proportion 
of the young people of Amenca, it now ministers directly to all classes 
and types of youth. For this reason alone the secondary school is 
under greater obhgation to provide the best possible kind of education. 
Of course, this obhgation has always existed, and it is presumed that 
a secondary school ought to be an excellent school no matter how few 
its pupils may be. But the extent of the school’s influence is now 
tremendously increased Both the deficiencies and the strengths of 
its educational program are inevitably reflected as defects or virtues in 
our national life. As long as secondary-school education was a rela- 
tively small enterpnse its sponsors and directors could more easily 
extenuate its lacks. Moreover, because of its numerical unimportance, 
secondary-school people were not stimulated to attain a high sense of 
obligation and purpose. Secondary education at best was then scarcely 
more than a little eddy in the current of our national life Secondary 
education at present, however, is at least strategically situated to 
exert tremendous influence upon the direction and quahty of American 
life. It is by no means clear that secondary-school people fully ap- 
preciate the possibilities and the responsibilities inherent in the ex- 
pansion of secondary-school populations Educators are commonly 
said to be unduly devoted to academic tradition, resisting change until 
it is unavoidably forced upon them. Even if this accusation is merited, 
vast growth of the secondary school wiU mevitably brmg about many 
modifications in its educational program If, on the other hand, edu- 
cators are as mteUigent and responsible as we should like to think that 
they are, clearly they now have an unprecedented opportunity for 
widespread service. It would be hard to conceive of any more chal- 
lenging and inspiring opportunity than that which now confronts the 
secondary school. 

Need of a more balanced and generous program. A further in- 
ference which can scarcely be ignored is the fact that the secondary 
school may need to offer a much more generous and balanced educa- 
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tional program than was formerly necessary. In the past its pupils 
have come chiefly from homes in which the cultural interests and atti- 
tudes of the family were more or less similar to those with which the 
school was concerned. In fact, it may fairly be said that the program 
of the school merely supplemented and attempted to extend or 
strengthen tendencies which were already characteristic of the home. 
This situation had two very important aspects. 

In the first place, the school was under no particular obligation to 
offer a complete education. That is, no great damage would be done 
if the educational program of the secondary school emphasized certain 
avenues of interest and insight, and neglected others, for it could 
ordinarily be expected that what the school neglected would be sup- 
plied by the home environment and other educative influences pro- 
vided by parents. Thus the secondary school might gradually and 
reasonably adopt the practice of offering a somewhat partial and in- 
complete program. But at present large numbers of pupils come from 
homes the material and human resources of which are woefully inade- 
quate to make up for the schooPs partialities and neglects. Thus some 
of the matters which the school has been accustomed to emphasize 
might be looked upon as no more than very edif3dng extras, special 
accomphshments with which to embellish the basic essentials which 
have presumably been obtained elsewhere. For example, American 
young people who have previously attended secondary schools have 
devoted much time to the nominal attempt to acquire speaking ac- 
quaintance with foreign languages — something which was not 
ordinarily a part of the home environment either before getting the 
training or afterwards. In the same way considerable attention has 
been given in school to the study of ancient civilizations and classics 
and to phases of mathematics which seem to have no identifiable place 
in the cultural environment of the home. Presumably the normal 
environment of the home would foster interest and insight concerning 
matters of basic importance. Whether or not these presumptions 
and emphases were entirely reasonable in the case of the pupil who was 
once the characteristic recipient of the secondary school's services, 
they appear to be slightly fantastic when they are apphed also to 
large numbers of pupils who are now enrolled in secondary schools. 
Even if the children of doctors and lawyers and merchants and chiefs 
may be assumed to have been so well informed concerning the vital 
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and complex immediacies of contemporary life that they may well 
afford to spend their time in school embroidering these fundamentals 
with remote and whimsical specialties, the children of the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick-maker are somewhat differently situated — to 
say nothing of the offspring of miscellaneous rich men, poor men, beg- 
gar men, and thieves. 

Educational problems and difficulties are mcreased. In the second 
place, regardless of the partiality or the comprehensiveness of the 
educational program, the task of the secondary school has become 
much more difficult as a result of the types of home background which 
are increasingly represented among its pupils Formerly the school 
ordinarily had only to build upon interests and abilities which were 
essential elements in family life. Most pupils came from homes some- 
what comparable to those of secondary-school teachers themselves, so 
that they rather naturally accepted the requirements and expectations 
of the school authorities. Neither the teachers nor the pupils were 
burdened with the need for much adaptation. Whenever the persons 
involved were disposed to make reasonable effort to conform to require- 
ments, which were usually more or less taken for granted by everyone 
concerned, the results were happy. It is easy to see that many of the 
young people who have been accepted for membership in the secondary 
school today are of a very different sort. Physically, they appear to 
live in the same world as their scholastic predecessors, but culturally, 
intellectually, and spiritually they may have httle in common. Very 
frequently these newcomers to the secondary school come from homes 
where the common American vernacular is seldom used. The use of 
books is unfamiliar, and other cultural media which are common char- 
acteristics of the homes of traditional types of secondary-school pupils 
are almost unknown. Moreover, the basic ideals which give character 
to the home and which influence the attitudes of the child are in many 
cases quite different from those which were formerly prevalent among 
pupils in schools. 

To what extent these changes in backgrounds and attitudes have 
actually progressed is not definitely known, but anyone who is in a 
position to observe them carefully will have no doubt that they are 
considerable. Obviously, the secondary school cannot avoid the 
responsibility for adapting its program to meet the needs and the 
limitations of those whom it accepts as pupils. Presumably an educa- 
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tional program winch was more or less suitable for former pupils is 
unlikely to be suited to many who are now in secondary schools. 

Changing conceptions of the significance of adolescence. Although 
the increases in the gross size of the secondary-school population and 
in the relative proportions of young people who are enrolled in schools 
are in themselves valid bases for inference concerning the school’s pur- 
poses and program, direct attention should be given also to the per- 
sonal characteristics of these young people. For many years it has 
been customary in considering the secondary school to assign much 
significance to the personal phenomena of adolescence, as such. The 
general supposition was that the years during which physiological 
maturation occurs are times of storm and stress, that the individual’s 
tendencies and talents are then greatly stimulated, and that the adoles- 
cent is peculiarly something which he has never been before and some- 
thing which, it was fervently hoped, he will never be again. Accord- 
ingly it was assumed that secondary education should be some thin g 
correspondingly peculiar, and treatises on secondary education pre- 
sented in considerable statistical detail facts with reference to the 
anatomic evidences of the physiological development of boys and girls 
in secondary schools. In spite of these assumptions and exhibits the 
secondary-school program continued to be very much as it had been 
before adolescence had loomed so large in educational theory. For 
eventually it came to be realized that adolescence was not a uniform 
physiological characteristic of secondary-school pupils, and that even 
if it were, its educational importance had been greatly exaggerated. 
However, in spite of the fact that it would not greatly improve a 
teacher’s instruction if he were to know which of his pupils were 
“prepubescent, pubescent, or post-pubescent,” this emphasis upon 
investigation of the personal characteristics of pupils was very useful 
in stimulating further search for more fruitful facts. 

Systematic investigations of such facts have dealt chiefly with the 
scholastic abilities, interests, and success of pupils in school, and some 
of the typical findings will be considered subsequently. There are, 
however, other changes in our conceptions of adolescence which de- 
serve mention. Of utmost importance is the fact that the period of 
adolescence is not where it used to be. Time was when the average 
boy or girl arrived at puberty many concurrent disturbances took place 
in his life. At about the time of his sexual maturation he was likely to 
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break off formal schooling, to get a job, to cast away home ties, and to 
begin to make new contacts with individuals and institutions. These 
several transitions were not only more concurrent, but also more abrupt 
than they now are. In thinking that the period of physical matura- 
tion is now not such a time of storm and stress as it was formerly we 
are not discardmg a misapprehension so much as noting a changing 
phenomenon. Physiologically, adolescence has remained where it was, 
but in its economic, vocational, filial, and social aspects it has shifted 
markedly to later years. What were once the problems of ^‘adoles- 
cence’’ now become the problems of youth. 

Prolonged attendance of youth in school greatly augments the 
school’s task. The acute difiSculties formerly produced in boys and 
girls confronted with many transitions have been somewhat relaxed. 
These disturbances have, however, been replaced by tensions arising 
when young people who feel themselves ready to take their places in 
out-of-school life see fewer places awaiting them. The postponement 
of opportunities wherein youth may actively and directly participate 
in the vital and necessary activities of the out-of-school world tends to 
weaken personal morale and to thwart the normal development of 
responsible and productive character. Unless the secondary school 
provides opportumties for convincingly tangible and productive ac- 
tion, it is likely to make some young people unhappy and others com- 
placent. 

The changed character of adolescence also implies that the school is 
under increased obligation to see that its pupils are not intellectually 
aloof from the world of everyday affairs. The boy who formerly left 
school early to grapple as best he could with the problems of life may 
have got a very narrow or distorted view of them, but he was at least 
forced to give some attention to them and was stimulated to try to 
understand them. The boy who remains in school obligates the school 
to do no less well by him. The prolongation of schooliag in itseff re- 
quires a corresponding concern for increasing youth’s intelligent inter- 
est in the world in which he will later directly participate. 

Particularly in localities in which almost all young people are mem- 
bers of secondary schools, the need for strengthening the educational 
program is an immediate and urgent necessity. Even in sections of 
the country which have not thus far experienced marked increases in 
secondary-school enrollments it is to be anticipated that giTnilflr need 
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will increasingly exist. These considerations suggest that there is 
ample warrant for critical examination of the character and effective- 
ness of the secondary school’s educational program, and for vigorous 
effort to remedy deficiencies which such examination may disclose. 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL PUPILS: INTERESTS 

Educators commonly ascribe to pupils’ interests high importance in 
determinmg the character or effectiveness of the secondary-school 
program. Even if one is disposed to assume that interests are more 
significant as outcomes of education than as its well-springs, it is 
pertinent to reflect upon the existent interests of pupils. It must be 
admitted at the outset, however, that facts with reference to interest 
are not easy to handle. The term "interest” commonly denotes a 
variety of things. It may be inclusive of ephemeral and insubstantial 
whims and fancies; or it may have reference to fundamental and 
highly stable drives for a life’s endeavor. It may designate a custom- 
ary realm of wishful dreaming; or it may be the vantage groimd of 
vigorous action and achievement. Any or all of these things it may 
mean, and more. 

Inadequacy of data concerning interests. Furthermore, relatively 
few systematically obtained facts about interests are now available. 
Preliminary investigations are being made. Techniques and devices 
for the reliable discovery of interests are being developed, but whether 
any of them will ultimately be as successful in revealing interests as 
the achievements of Binet and his successors have been in illuminating 
the character of mental ability, we do not know. The fact is reason- 
ably dear that, at least in comparison with what we mean by intel- 
ligence, interests are relatively specific, somewhat as knowledge is. 
Hence, there must be very extensive and detailed examination of 
particular interests before we shall be able to arrive at very dependable 
generalizations with reference to them. 

Vocatioiial preferences and ambitions. Interest in a Job looms 
large in the minds of secondary-school pupils. So great is this interest 
that it determines whether large numbers of boys and girls will re mai n 
in school. The Regents’ Inquiry shows that a majority, both of those 
who plan to stay in school and of those who plan to leave, would change 
their plans if the change would improve their vocational opportuni- 
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ties.^7 The National Survey shows that the desire to prepare for a 
particular vocation is the reason most frequently given by pupils for 
the choice of their curriculums It is to be expected that this interest 
would be prevalent among industnal arts pupils in technical high 
schools, as it is in the majority of instances, but, significantly, almost 
one-third of the pupils taking general courses ascribe chief importance 
to it. Rather naturally the vocational preferences and ambitions of 
pupils have attracted the attention of numerous investigators. The 
National Survey shows the professed occupational plans of some thir- 
teen thousand secondaiy-school boys and girls.^s> Almost thirty per 
cent of these yoimg people claim to have no definite plans. Of the 
boys, about one-fourth plan to enter the professions, and approxi- 
mately the same number propose to go into trades Of the small re- 
mainder, the majority hope to engage in commercial and clerical occu- 
pations and in transportation. Less than one per cent expect to en- 
gage in occupations as owners, managers, home-makers (Q, laborers, 
or in public service or personal service respectively. Almost thirty- 
five per cent of the girls plan to become clerical workers, the professions 
are goals of some twenty-three per cent; and almost ten per cent plan 
upon personal service. None of the girls expect to become laborers. 
Obviously these plans are not in harmony with the possible opportuni- 
ties m vocational life. 

Contrast between ^‘supply” and ‘‘demand*^ in vocations. This 
investigation is but one of many which have demonstrated that the 
stated preferences and expectations of secondary-school pupils are 
disproportionate to the usual distribution of gainfully employed adults 
in various occupations. For example, Failor, considering the occupa- 
tional choices of some five hundred boys between fourteen and nine- 
teen years of age, contrasts the numbers of boys choosing various oc- 
cupations with the numbers of gainfully employed persons ordinarily 
participating in them.®® Assumi n g that the number of boys choosing 
an occupation represents “supply” and that the numbers of workers 

^ Franas T Spaulding High School and Life, The Regents* Inquiry New York 
McGraw-HiU Book Company, 1938, p 37 

^ Grayson N Kefauver, Victor H NoU, and C Elwood Drake The Hortzontal Organiza- 
iton of Secondary Education U S Office of Education BuUetm, 1932, no 17 National 
Survey of Secondary Education Monograph no 2, p 166 

^9 Ibid , pp 171 fF 

C. W FaHor: ** Vocational Supply and Demand m Occupations Most Frequently Chosen 
by Senior Boys,** Vocational Guidance Magazme, 11 : 209-11 (February, 1933). 
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in a typical group of gainfully employed persons represents ^‘demand,” 
Failor shows ratios of supply and demand for certain occupations thus: 



Ratio of 


Ratio of 

Occupational 

Supply 

Occupational 

Supply 

Group 

to Demand 

Group 

to Demand 

Engineers . . 

II 9 

Civil service 

•■54 

Teachers 

9 I 

Musicians 

. 6 6 

Retail dealers 

6 

Mechanics 

.7 

Farmers 

2 

Electric work 

. 1.6 

Aviators .. 

130 0 

Chemists . 

. 9.2 

Lawyers. 

• 5 9 

Artists. 

II. 0 

Physicians 

5 8 

Salesmen 

.2 

Journalists. . 

20 9 

All others. . 

.02 

Stenographers 

23 3 




It is obvious that many of the young people who propose to become 
engineers, aviators, journalists, stenographers, and artists cannot 
normally be absorbed into these vocations. Comparable findings are 
reported by Cowen, who investigated the occupational ambitions of 
more than two thousand high-school pupils in New York villages.®* 
The numbers of pupils desiring certain occupations were contrasted 
with the numbers of high-school graduates actually engaged in these 
occupations in the communities concerned. In general there is very 
little similarity between the pupils’ ambitions and the probable op- 
portunities for them. For example, the number of pupils hoping to 
enter the professions is more than three times as large as the con- 
temporary representation in the professions warrants. Whether these 
somewhat fantastic expectations are due chiefly to pupils’ ignorance 
of the realities of American vocational life or whether they reflect the 
willingness of youth to hope for more than there is any reason to expect, 
they certainly provide a very weak foimdation upon which to develop 
an educational program for the secondary school. 

Permanence of vocational interests. It is pertinent not only to 
consider the nature of these vocational interests, but also to take into 
account their permanence or persistence. Current opinions among 
those interested in this matter are somewhat conflicting. For example, 
Franklin, who studied the persistence of vocational interests among 
pupils in the junior high school, asagns considerable importance to 

” Philip A Cowen: **How They liCake a living,” New York State Education, 17: 807-09 
(May, 1930). 
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the permanence of these interests.^ He found that two-thirds of 
these pupils retained the same vocational interests for at least one 
year. To some persons this may, or may not, seem to represent no- 
table persistence of vocational interests. However, specialists in these 
matters strongly disparage the notion that vocational interests are 
significantly permanent. For example, Lehman and Witty, having 
investigated the preferences of some twenty-six thousand boys and 
girls from eight and one-haK to eighteen and one-half years of age, 
report that most of the vocational interests of these yoimg people are 
decidedly changeable.^^ This extensive mvestigation also demon- 
strated further that the vocational ambitions of boys and girls are so 
far out of line with the statistics of actual occupations of gainfully 
employed adults as to make it mconceivable that they may ever be 
reahzed Many additional investigations are analyzed and evaluated 
by Fryer."^ The data which he presents seem to vahdate his inference 
that, in general, the kinds of evidence now available do not warrant 
the attempt to predict the vocational interests which a young second- 
ary-school pupil may have a year or more hence. Even if we assume 
that pupils of relatively high intelligence may also show more valid 
vocational preferences, it must be remembered that such pupils will 
generally continue longer in school and that they have less immediate 
need for secondary-school adaptation to their specific vocational am- 
bitions than is appropriate m the case of less inteUigent pupils. 

Educational significance of pupils^ vocational interests. The im- 
reahstic character and relative instabihty of pupils’ vocational interests 
suggest that the secondary-school program should not be expected to 
conform to such interests specifically. It would be a futile waste of 
human energy and a tragic betrayal of the confidence of youth in the 
intelligence and benevolence of school people if many of those who 
expect to become engineers, aviators, journalists, architects, or bankers 
were even tacitly encouraged to do so. 

However, it is possible that the vocational interests of pupils are 

“ Edward Earle Franklin. The Permanence of Vocahonal Interests of Junior High School 
Pupils The Johns Hopkins University Studies m Education no 8 Baltimore The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1924. 63 p 

^ Harvey C Lehman and Paul A Witty, “One More Study of the Permanence of Inter- 
ests,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 22:481-91 (October, 1931) 

^ Douglas Fryer The Measurement of Interests m Pdatum to Human Adjustment New 
York Henry Holt & Co , 1931 488 p 
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very significant, if they are considered from a different viewpoint. 
Obviously vocational interest is one of the most vital and urgent con- 
cerns of secondary-school pupils. There is little need to seek statistical 
evidence of the generally observable fact that large proportions of 
secondary-school pupils hope that the secondary school will greatly 
help them to achieve their vocational ambitions. Even though the 
school should not blindly accept and foster many of these questionable 
expectations, it should put pupils in the possession of insights concern- 
ing the character of contemporary vocational life and the relationship of 
their own personal potentialities to occupational opportunities. Indeed, 
it seems entirely reasonable that the school should provide for its pupils 
instruction concerning occupational life in order to help eradicate 
the unwise expectations and vocational preferences of many of them. 

The secondary school probably merits criticism not only for its 
failure to provide pupils with adequate information concerning the 
character and significance of vocational life in contemporary American 
culture, but also for the rather prevalent tendency to emphasize the 
questionable economic or financial profits from schooling. Not in- 
frequently the pupil who asks his teacher why he should study a par- 
ticular subject is told that he may later expect to receive financial 
reward for his diligence in studying it. Even though it were demon- 
strable that the typical secondary-school pupil later received monetary 
returns for his investment of time and effort in learning to write co- 
herent paragraphs or to mampulate algebraic symbols or to recount 
the tribulations and grievances of his colonial forebears, it is unneces- 
sary and unfortunate to stress the dollar sign unduly. The pupil can 
scarcely be blamed for his lack of perspective concerning the relative 
importance of pecuniary possessions and the many intellectual and 
spiritual attainments which also enrich and strengthen human life. 
The school xmjustly trifles with the misapprehensions of youth if it 
narrowly emphasizes somewhat unpredictable economic rewards at the 
expense of other values. To what extent the secondary school actually 
merits criticism in these respects is somewhat uncertain. Some may 
wish to believe that the tendency of pupils frequently to change their 
vocational preferences is in itself a creditable result of the influence of 
the secondary school in helping pupils to appreciate the inappro- 
priateness of their earlier ambitions. Others may be less optimistic. 

Regardless of the interpretations whidi may be placed upon them, 
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the vocational interests of secondary-school pupils are apparently 
very often irrelevant to occupational opportunities. Furthermore, 
it is questionable whether they are sufficiently stable to afford sound 
bases for the direct development of the school’s educational program, 
even if they were valid. 

Scholastic attitudes and expectations. No statistical surveys are 
needed to demonstrate the simple fact that pupils like some phases of 
their schooling and dislike others. But it may be desirable to know 
somewhat more definitely the typiczl reactions of pupils to specific 
aspects of the educational program. Adams reports the responses of 
pupils in seventy high schools in Kentucky to various questions con- 
cerning their curricular preferences.*^ Latin and mathematics were 
most commonly mentioned by pupils who would have certain subjects 
excluded from the curriculum. In general, pupils gave two reasons 
for disliking certain subjects; they are too difficult, or they appear to 
have no value. Among the reasons for liking certain subjects, belief 
that they would be of value in life, liking for the teacher, and absence 
of difficulty were very frequently mentioned. Both boys and girls 
indicated a common desire to have practical subjects and modem 
languages introduced in schools which lacked them. The judgments 
of some seven hundred pupils in a Montana high school are indicated 
in a study by Templeton.*® In this case pupils were asked not to 
judge subjects in relation to their degree of difficulty or the instructors 
sponsoring them, but to consider solely their intrinsic worth. In 
general these pupils assigned more worth to elective subjects than to 
required subjects and more to practical and vocational subjects than 
to academic subjects, as might be expected. But advanced shorthand 
and advanced algebra stand high in the esteem of these pupils, while his- 
tory and farm mechanics are ranked at the low end of the scale. On the 
basis of ranks assigned to particular courses of instruction and training 
the several departments of the educational program are ranked thus: 

1. Commercial 6. Manual Arts 

2. Mathematics 7. Home Economics 

3. Latin 8 Science 

4. Normal Training 9 Social Studies 

5. English 

Jesse E Adams “Reactions of High-School Students to ffigh-School Subjects,” School 
jRcvieWt 35: 354-^2, 417-27 (May, June, 1927). 

^ Payne Templeton “A Study of Pupil Preferences,” School Revtew, 38 :532-37 (S^tem- 
ber, 1930) 
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These ratings are obviously not in harmony with those of the pupils 
in Kentucky. It scarcely seems possible that the geographic and 
climatic differences between Montana and Kentucky should produce 
so much disparity in the curricular preferences of secondary-sdiool 
pupils. 

The preferred subjects of some 4600 boys and girls in New York 
high schools are reported by Coxe and Comell.=*7 Iq general the sub- 
jects designated by some pupils as being most interesting were also 
designated by comparable numbers of pupils as being most uninterest- 
ing. For example, linguistic studies proved most interesting to about 
twenty per cent of the boys and thirty-five per cent of the girls. How- 
ever, approximately thirty-six per cent of the boys and twenty-two 
per cent of the girls reported linguistic studies as being most uninter- 
esting. In other subjects the contrasting attitudes of pupils were not 
so evenly balanced, but the data scarcely warrant any dear-cut gen- 
eralizations concerning the interesting qualities of various subjects of 
instruction. 

It is to be expected that secondary-school pupils would have diverse 
opinions concerning the values of various subjects of instruction. In 
the first place, pupils undoubtedly judge these subjects from a variety 
of viewpoints. For example, a study by Gould and Davis shows that 
pupils give many different reasons for choosing certain subjects.*^ 
They mention such matters as assumed vocational values, advice of 
parents and friends, expectation of getting desired marks, traditional 
reputation of the subject, or the personality of the teacher. Further- 
more, they lose interest in subjects for similarly varied reasons. Re- 
ports indicate that pupils very commonly lose interest in certain 
subjects not only because the subject matter itself seems unsatisfactory 
for any of several reasons, but also because of the boresome and inade- 
quate character of methods of instruction and the personal charac- 
teristics of teachers.*® Inddentally it is significant also that almost 
one-third of these students never regained a subject interest once lost 
or took further work in it. 

® 7 Warre^ W. Coxe and Ethd L Cornell “Subjects Interesting and Uninteresting to 
Present BSg^-School Studaits,” Nem York State EducaHon, i8: 690-91 (Mardi, 1931). 

^ Saas E Gould and Robert A Davis: “Some Reasons Why Hi^i-Scfaool Pupils Choose 
Certam Subjects,” School Renew, 37; 602-14 (October, 1929) 

^ Florence M. Young: “Causes for Loss of Interest in Hi^-Sdiocd Subjects as Reported 
by 651 CdUege Students,” Journal Off EducaMonal Research, 25 ; 110-15 (Ftbiuaiy, 1932). 
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Questionable significance of pupils* preferences. When these 
various factors are taken into account it becomes quite clear that the 
opinions of pupils are not necessarily valid indicators of the intrinsic 
values of secondary-school subjects. A point to be remembered is 
that the pupil who is asked to decide which subjects are of most worth 
is at best able to consider only those subjects for which he has been 
enrolled. Particularly in large schools such judgments are based upon 
a very partial sampling of the total curriculum. Presumably it would 
be unwise to interpret the expressed preferences of pupils as having 
much validity in showing what subjects should be included in the 
secondary-school curriculum. 

Whatever subjects should or should not be included in the curricu- 
lum, the attitudes of pupils suggest that the results produced by the 
educational program of the school fall far short of what is expected. 
Of course, many of the subjects which pupils come to dislike are 
offered as electives, and there is undoubtedly some educational value 
for the pupil in discovering that they are unsuitable for him. But this 
is a meager profit from the investment of a year’s time. Furthermore, 
the data demonstrate that in many cases the pupil who learns to dis- 
like a subject and to avoid it subsequently is, by his own report, much 
influenced by the methods of instruction which he encounters or by 
the personality of his teacher. It is most unfortunate that the un- 
favorable attitudes of these pupils are determined not by the intrinsic 
character of their subjects but by the fortuitous influences of modes 
of instruction or of teachers’ personalities. The secondary-school 
program is apparently offered in the expectation that it will develop 
among pupils strong and stable interests which will serve as avenues 
for continuing the development of insight and the enrichment of 
personal life. Apparently, however, some subjects produce marked 
dislike more frequently than they develop favorable interests and 
many others produce favorable attitudes and unfavorable attitudes in 
approximately equal amoimts. This is at least partial evidence that 
there may be something slightly wrong with the school’s educational 
program. 

Pupils* educational expectations. The expectations of pupils con- 
cerning further schooling, like their vocational ambitions, are some- 
what misplaced. In spite of the widely observable fact that only 
about one-half of those who enter the secondary school are later 
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graduated, the National Survey shows that approximately eighty-five 
per cent of pupils in various types of secondary schools expect to be 
graduated Pupils have similarly high and unattainable expectations 
of going on to college and other institutions for further education. 
Although the numbers of high-school graduates entering colleges have 
increased remarkably, the relative proportions liave not changed 
greatly During each of the years smce 1921 approximately one-third 
of high-school graduates have continued their education in colleges 
and umversities. 

Miscellaneous interests. In spite of the common assumption that 
the characteristics of pupils should be important factors in determining 
the nature of their education, and in spite of the fact that research on 
such a subject is held in high esteem by educators there is a great 
dearth of evidence concerning many sorts of pupil interests. More 
is known, perhaps, about the reading interests of young people than 
other interests, and on the whole the available evidence does not seem 
to flatter the secondary school. Although there is some reason to 
believe that pupils’ voluntary reading shows some growth of intellec- 
tual interests as they progress through the secondary school, relatively 
few pupils show much interest in reading about subjects ordinarily 
presented in the secondary-school curriculum The same tendencies 
appear to be characteristic of adults, many of whom have presumably 
been exposed to the services of the secondary school.^ Wessel, 
whose study of approximately one thousand secondary-school pupils 
is exceptional for its comprehensive character, states that “a surpris- 
ingly small number, only one-third of the pupils, availed themselves 
of public library cards,” and “attendance at movies of doubtful char- 
acter seems to have been their chief source of recreation.” ^ These 

3® Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H Noll, and C. Elwood Drake Op cit , pp 167 ff. 

3 * For relativdy accurate and comprehenave analyses of the reading interests of youths 
and adults, see* 

ChUdren^s Reading* A Study of the Voluntary Reading of Boys and Girls in the United 
States. Report of the Subcommittee on Reading, Call H. Mikm, Chairman Section m. 
Education and Training, White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. New 
York Century Co , 1932 90 p 

William S Gray and Ruth Munroe The Reading IiUerests and Babtts oj Adtdts New 
York: The Maamllan Co , 1929* 3^5 P* 

Lewis M Terman and Margaret Lima Ckiidren’s R£ading, Second edition New York- 
D. Appleton & Co , 1931 422 p 

Dou^as Waples and Ralph W. Tyler Whai People Want to Read About Chicago. Ameri- 
can Library Association and the University of Chicago Press, 1931. 312 p 

3a Herman M, Wessd. The Secondary School Population in Some of Its Social and Eco- 
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facts suggest that the sorts of interests which are implied by the con- 
tent of the secondary-school curriculum do not become dynamic 
motives in the lives of its pupils. Whether this failure is due to the 
content of the curriculum or to other influences the meager facts about 
pupils’ interests do not show us, but they lend further support to the 
presumption that the educational program of the school needs to be 
improved. 

Educational implications. From all indications the interests of 
secondary-school pupils would seem to have more sigmficance as a 
possible field for future research than as a substantial base from which 
to apply leverage to the secondary-school program. If eventually 
fuU and dependable facts concerning the character of pupils’ interests 
become available, it may be highly desirable to assign much importance 
to them in f orecastmg needed changes in the educational program or in 
evaluating its outcomes. For the present, methods of mvestigating 
interests are presumably in their early stages of development. Ques- 
tionnaires and check-lists are commonly employed by investigators. 
Although it is perhaps creditable that investigators have tried to find 
out as much as possible through the only means at their disposal, 
obviously similar methods would be looked upon as very imsatisfactory 
instruments for the discovery of the knowledge which pupils have, or 
their intelligence. It is possible, for example, that the glaring dispari- 
ties in pupils’ expressed preferences for various subjects of instruction 
are due to deficiencies in common methods of investigating them. 
Until more adequate data concerning the character of pupils’ interests 
have been produced through the application of reliable devices and 
methods of investigation, attempts to formulate or evaluate an educa- 
tional program in relation to pupils’ interests are unavoidably hazy 
and uncertain. 

There is reason to beheve that the interests of pupils are exceedingly 
important. The character of a pupil’s interests may greatly facilitate 
or interfere with the school’s effort to educate him, and the kinds of 
interests which have been produced through his educational experience 
are important evidences of the value and effectiveness of his education. 
Hence, it is desirable that there be thoroughgoing effort to disclose the 
actual character of the various interests of pupils. 

nofnic Rdaiionskips' A Study of the Secondary School Population Enrolled in the Pubhc 
Schools of Cheltenham Township, Penn^lvania Philadelphia The Univarsity of Penn^l- 
vania, 1930. 154 p 
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SECONDARY-SCHOOL PUPILS : ABILITIES 

The tendency of the secondary-school population to include increas- 
ingly large proportions of the young people of Anaerica and the result- 
ing increase in the diversities among pupils have urgently drawn atten- 
tion to the personal abilities of pupils. Indeed, some educators have 
been so much impressed by this heterogeneity as to recommend that 
the abilities of pupils shoiild be major determinants of the character 
of the educational program. For example, the Associated Academic 
Principals of the State of New York have formally approved the thesis 
that Subject matter taught in secondary schools should be determined 
by the needs of society and by individual abilities and interests.^' ^ 
Whether or not the abilities and interests of secondary-school pupils 
should be assigned equal rank with the needs of society as fundamental 
determinants of the purposes of education, it is obvious that the per- 
sonal abilities of pupils inevitably influence the immediate character 
of the educational process. Regardless of its objectives, the education 
of the meagerly talented is necessarily limited as compared with that 
of the highly talented pupil. Hence, before attempting to consider 
the quality and effectiveness of the educational program, the abilities 
of secondary-school pupils must be taken into accoimt. 

At present there is a considerable body of fact with reference to the 
intelligence of secondary-school pupils. Evidence concerning special 
aptitudes other than those suggested by the term intelligence, and 
(as has already been pointed out) facts with reference to the interests 
of secondary-school pupils, are much less substantial. But there is 
enough evidence concerning the differential distribution of intelligence 
among secondary-school pupils and enough knowledge of its significance 
in relation to the educative process to suggest that its application to 
the problems of the secondary school is highly important. 

Intelligence of hi|^-school pupil& Book’s investigation of the 
intelligence of seniors in the high schools of Indiana is one of the most 
thorough which has thus far been attempted.34 Space does not permit 
detailed recital of its many highly significant findings. In general 
Book’s evidence ^ows that the secondary school has been strikingly 

35 Frank M Edson and others Summary Report of ihe Committee on Secondary School 
Problems. Supplement to the Proceedings of the 75th Annual Meding of the Associated 
Academic Prinapals of New York, 1932, p. 10. 

3 « William F Book* The InfdHgence ofBigh^chool Seniors New York* The Mac mill a n 
Co, 1922 371 P 
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ill-suited to the mental abilities of its pupils. For example, although 
some pupils of mediocre and inferior mental ability had been selected 
for acceleration, none of the pupils with the highest intelligence had 
been so recognized. Although boys were generally somewhat superior 
in mental ability to girls, girls were more successful than boys in meet- 
ing the expectations of their teachers. With reference to the degrees 
of their intelligence, high-school pupils were found to be a selected 
group, but it was apparent that the high schools were doing relatively 
little to discover and capitalize individual differences in mental ability 
Book’s report concerning the selected character of mtelligence among 
high-school seniors is in harmony with the findmgs of many other 
studies. Terman in 1919 showed that the median I.Q. of about one 
hundred pupils entermg California high schools was 105.3s In 1925 
Proctor reported the median I Q. of a comparable group of high-school 
pupils as bemg 106.3^ At about the same time OdeU foimd that the 
mean I.Q. of some twelve thousand seniors in the high schools of 
Illinois was 103.37 Wessel’s study of secondary-school pupils in 
Cheltenham Township, Pennsylvania, indicates that the median I.Q ’s 
for the several grade levels of the four-year high school range between 
107 and 110.38 school system the I Q ’s of mdividual pupils 

ranged between 70 and 150 The middle fifty per cent of the boys 
had I.Q.’s between 95 7 and iii.i, and the middle fifty per cent of the 
girls, between 97.5 and 115.1. The National Survey in 1932 disclosed 
the fact that the median I Q. of some nine thousand pupils in various 
types of schools was 102, and that, if pupils in trade schools are in- 
duded, the I Q. of secondary-school pupils is approximately ioo. 3 J> 
These reports, which are merely representative and by no means 

35 Lewis M. Tennan The Intelligence of School Children Boston Houghton Mifllin Co , 
1919, pp 80-81 

3* William M Proctor* Edttcatwnal and Vocational Guidance Boston. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., r 92 S» PP- 40-41 

37 Charles W OdeU Conservation of InteUigence in Illinois Bigh Schools XJmversity of 
Hhnois BuUetiu, vol 22, no 25. Educational Research BuUetin no 22 Urbana, Uhnois 
The Umversity of Tllinois 1925. 55 p 

3 * Herman M Wessel The Secondary School PopidalMn in Some of Its Social and Eco- 
nomic RdaMonships. A Study of the Swndary School Population EnroUed in the Pubhc 
Schools of Cheltenham Township, Pennsylvania. Philadelphia The Umversity of Penn- 
sylvania, 1930. 154 pp 

39 Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. NoU, and C. Elwood Drake The Secondary-School 
PopidaHon U.S Ofl 5 ce of Education BuUetin, 1932, no 17 National Survey of Secondary 
Education Monograph no 4, p 23 
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inclusive of all the data which are available for consideration, indicate 
that the secondary-school population tends more and more to become 
an unselected samphng of aU levels of intelligence. Of course it is 
generally recognized that I.Q.*s derived from different intelligence 
tests are not precisely comparable, and competent authorities are not 
sure that an I Q of 100 is the actual average of the general population. 
Nevertheless, it is reasonable to assume that even if secondary-school 
pupils are not now representative of the proportionate distnbution of 
intelligence in the general population of the United States they very 
soon will be. This fact has exceedingly important implications in 
relation to the educational program of the secondary school. Within 
a score of years the general level of ability among pupils has changed 
enough to make many aspects of instructional procedure obsolescent 
and futile. However successfully conventional intelligence tests and 
the IQ.^s derived from their administration measure the compre- 
hensive abilities of children, they are undoubtedly fairly good measures 
of the abilities conventionally required for scholastic success. Since 
the secondary school has accepted responsibility for the education of 
large numbers of pupils who have relatively low intelligence, or 
^'scholastic aptitude,” it is obvious that educational procedures which 
have been more or less effective heretofore are not likely now to pro- 
duce equally satisfactory results. 

Intelligence and occupational level. During the years in which 
pupils of modest intellectual talents have come to the secondary 
school in ever-increasing numbers it has very frequently been assumed 
that some sort of natural or desirable harmony between a pupil’s degree 
of intelligence and the occupational level for which he was given 
training would serve fairly well to solve problems related to differences 
in intelligence. This view was strengthened by widespread publicity 
concerning the average mental levels of persons in different occupations. 
At the time of the mobilization of an American army for participation 
in the World War extensive mental testing showed that the average 
mental abilities of chaplains greatly exceeded the average of hostlers; 
in general, the mental abilities of physidans were much greater than 
those of bakers; and engineers were found generally to be more intelli- 
gent than teamsters. The rather obvious implication of these facts 
was supported by studies of the relation of the intelligence of secondary- 
sdiool pupils to the occupations of their fathers. For example, 
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Collins studied the intelligence ratings of some ten thousand school 
children from some three thousand families in relation to paternal 
occupations. 4 o The mean I.Q/s of children whose fathers were classi- 
fied as having professional and managerial occupations were 114.5 
and 112.7, while the children of farmers and unskilled laborers had 
mean I Q.’s of 99 5 and 94 4. respectively. Only about one per cent 
of the children from the professional group had I.Q.’s below 70, but 
more than ten per cent of the children of unskilled laborers were below 
this level. Stoke also reports considerable relationship between 
parental occupational level and rank in mental ability; in fact, the 
efficient of correlation between I Q.’s and occupational groupings is 
considerably higher than those between intelligence and height, weight, 
and anatomic index, respectively Widespread acquaintance with 
facts of this sort has encouraged educators to assume that differences 
in mental ability might satisfactorily be provided for if pupils of 
relatively low intelligence might be found in the enrollment of so-caUed 
practical or vocational courses, while their more talented brethren 
are instructed m the more traditional academic subjects. In many 
schools pupils have been arbitrarily classified so as to produce this 
condition. Hence, it is not surprising that the pupiFs level of intel- 
ligence is somewhat related to the scholastic respectability of the 
curriculum in which he is enrolled. For example, administration of 
intelligence tests to more than three thousand seniors in Massachusetts 
high schools revealed the fact that the mean test scores of pupils 
enrolled in classical, academic, college-preparatory, and scientific 
courses were considerably higher than those of pupils receiving in- 
struction and training in normal-preparatory, general, vocational, and 
commercial courses.^ A more recent study of the intelligence of pupils 
enrolled in different curricula in one large school system reveals the 
fact that the average I Q ’s of pupils in college-preparatory, general, 
commercial and “Smith-Hughes Shop” courses are 111.3, 96 7, 99.0, 
and 92.6 respectively.43 Somewhat comparable data concerning the 

40 J. E Collins. “Intelligence of School Children and Paternal Occupations,” Journal of 
Educational Research, 17. 157-69 (March, 1928). 

^ Stuart M Stoke Occufahonal Groups and Child Devdopment Harvard Monographs in 
Education no 8 Cambndge Harvard University Press, 1927. 92 p 

^ Stephen S Colvin and Andrew H. MacPhail' Intelligence of Semors in the High Schools 
of Massachusetts U S Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924, no 9 39 p 

« Richard E Rutledge and Allen Fowler* “The Changing Senior High School Population 
and the Curriculum Problem,” School Review, 40: 109-14 (February, 1932), 
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median I.Q/s of pupils enrolled in different schools and curricula are 
disclosed by the National Survey.44 These I.Q.’s are as follows: 


Schools and Curricula 

Boys 

Girls 

Comprehensive School* 

General 

98 9 

ior.6 

Academic. 

105 9 

108 2 

Scientific 

106 I 

97*2 

Commercial. . 

100 0 

98.9 

Fine Arts - . 

lOI 9 

104 3 

Industrial Arts. . 

97 5 

— 

Household Arts. . 


95.7 

General School* 

General 

107 6 

109. 5 

Academic. . 

106 2 

109 7 

Scientific 

108 0 


Commercial. 

103*7 

103 S 

Fine Arts . 

— 

102 9 

Industrial Arts . 

94 6 

— 

Household Arts - 


93 0 

Techmcal School* 

College Preparatory 

. . II4 0 

— 

Commercial School: 

All curricula . . 

.. . lor 8 

98 9 

Trade School 

All curricula 

. 92 4 

89 I 


These differences in average ability are considerable, and their 
relationship to differential curricula indicates that, at least in our 
larger secondary schools, they are partially provided for. 

However, to consider this whole matter solely in terms of average 
tendencies is somewhat misleading. If we take into account also the 
range or spread of mental abilities both in relation to the several 
occupational groups and in relation to the various curricula in which 
pupils are enrolled, the educational problem is obviously far from 
solution. 

In the first place, further consideration of the data concerning the 
distribution of intelligence among various occupational groups lends 
emphasis to the fact that the ^‘higher occupational groups have no 
monopoly of the higher levels of intelligence. Neither do persons in 
the “lower” vocations have exclusive possession of the relatively 
feeble intellects. Lehman and Stoke have recently demonstrated 

^ Grayson N Kefauver, Victor H. NoU, and C, Elwood Drake. The Homontal Orgamssa- 
Hon of Secondary EducaHon U.S. Office of Education BuUetm, 1932* no. 17. National 
Surv^ of Secondai7 Education Monograph no 2, p 13S. 
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that at least one-half of the men of superior mental caliber in the army 
at the time of the World War were drawn from the non-white-collar 
occupations ” Furthermore, the majority of highly talented pupils 
m school come from the less favored occupational groups Although 
it is true that parents in the more favored callings produce more than 
their proportionate share of talented children, and although parents 
in more modest occupations are blessed with a disproportionate share 
of children modestly talented, the majority of highly intelligent persons 
are to be found among the less favored occupations. This fact alone 
warrants severe indictment of a system of secondary education in 
which opportiimties for ample schooling are more easily available to 
the children whose parents are occupationally favored, than to those 
whose economic and social status is relatively modest. 

The extensive overlappmg of mental abilities in the several fields of 
occupational endeavor supports the expectation that there would also 
be much similarity of ability among pupils in different secondary- 
school curricula. The Natonal Survey provides relatively little 
information concerning the ranges of mental ability in various curric- 
ular groups. However, it is shown that m various types of schools 
there is a considerable and somewhat similar range of intelligence 
quotients. For example, the first quartiles, medians, and third quar- 
tiles of I.Q 's among ninth-grade pupils in different types of schools 
are as follows 


Type of School 

First Quartile 

Median 

Third Quartile 

Comprehensive . 

. 88 

97 

no 

General 

- 92 

103 

114 

Commercial . 

. 92 

98 

los 

Trade (all grades) 

. 84 

91 

100 


These figures indicate that the differences among pupils in particular 
types of schools are very much greater than the differences among 
scholastic groups. In connection with an extensive study of the 
ranges of ability among pupils in the secondary schools of New York, 
Coxe presents some very significant facts concerning the mental 

4S Harvey C Lehman and Stuart M Stoke “Occupational Intelligence m the Army,” 
American Journal of Sociology^ 36: 15-27, 221-32 CTuly and September, 1930) 

^ Grayson N Kefauver, Victor H Noll, and C Elwood Drake The Secondary-School Pop- 
idaiurn TJ S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, no 17. National Survey of Secondary 
Education Monograph no 4, p 21 
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abUities of pupils enrolled in various curricula in a single secondary 
school 47 The following table is taken from this study: 

Table 4. Distribution of Intelligence Quotients of Pupils in Three 
Courses of a Six-Year High School 


Intdligence 

Quotient Academic 

Commeraal 

Industrial 

AH 

60- 74 . 

— 

— 

3 

3 

75 “ 79 

I 

5 

13 

19 

80— 84 

3 

10 

31 

44 

85- 89 

II 

25 

37 

73 

90- 94 . 

17 

56 

54 

127 

95 “ 99 

36 

79 

58 

173 

100-104 

57 

76 

58 

191 

105-109 

66 

71 

47 

184 

110^114 

74 

50 

20 

144 

115-119 

47 

28 

12 

87 

I 20-1 24 

31 

18 

9 

58 

125-129 

33 

7 

3 

43 

130-134 

16 

6 

— 

22 

135-139 

10 

2 

I 

13 

140-144 . 

8 

3 

— 

II 

145-149 . 

3 

2 

— 

5 

150- . 

3 

I 

— 

4 

Total 

416 

439 

346 

1201 

Medians 

III I 

102 86 

97 9 

104 2 

Per cent in lowest quarter 

9 4 

25 5 

43 2 

— 

Per cent m noiddle !^lf 

43 6 

52 4 

45 2 

— 

Per cent in highest quarter 

47 0 

22 I 

II 6 

— 


Although these data are drawn from a single school, they are 
approximately what might be espected in any large secondary school, 
for Coxe reports that among secondary schools generally there is a 
large range of mental abilities among the pupils at a particular grade 
level. Specifically, he finds “that the range of the middle fifty per 
cent of a grade is greater (frequently two times greater) than the difier- 
ence between the medians of two consecutive grades and that the total 
range of each grade is from five to ten or more times the difference 
in medians.’^ ^ The data which this study presents seem fully to 
warrant the belief that the conventional offering of academic, commer- 
cial and practical arts curricula without differentiating subject matter 

47 Wfirreii W Coxe Levels and Ranges of Ahihty vn New York Btgh Schools. Univeraty 
of the State of New York Bulletin no. 1001. Albany: The University of the State of New 
York Press, August i, 1932, 44 p. 

^IhdtP 26, 
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for pupils of different ability within particular school grades and curric- 
ula falls far short of adequate provision for differences in mental 
ability.49 

Educational significance of mental ability. Reputable authorities 
are individually uncertain and severally at variance concemmg the 
nature of intelligence. They are by no means certain that the personal 
qualities or abilities measured by conventional tests of intelligence 
include all that should be included These tests are rather generally 
recognized to place a high premium upon linguistic ability. Indeed, 
some authorities criticize the tests for their undue emphasis upon the 
kinds of things which are learned and used in school and their neglect 
of abilities which are needed elsewhere. Whatever the general sig- 
nificance of these criticisms may be — and there is no reason here to 
become embroiled in the matter — it is reasonably well established 
that whatever is measured by intelligence tests is an exceedingly 
important factor in determining a pupil^s success or failure in most 
kinds of school work. If the tests unduly emphasize linguistic pro- 
ficiency, possibly the schools also emphasize it more than they should. 
Very likely both the tests and the school work must eventually be 
changed somewhat. At any rate, it is apparent that some pupils at 
all grade levels and in various curricula of the secondary school are 
very generously equipped with the sort of intelligence which is some- 
times criticized as being merely scholastic aptitude. On the other 
hand, other pupils in all curricula are decidedly deficient in it. 

There is reason to beheve that some secondary schools already have 
within their pupil populations at least a representative if not a pro- 
portionate sampling of the various levels of mental ability which are 
normally to be found among yotmg people. Other schools undoubtedly 
have yet to receive many pupils whose deficiencies in mental ability 
or scholastic aptitude markedly exceed the mental limitations nor- 
mally found at present. In both of these situations, presumably, 
secondary schools have not heretofore made anything like adequate 
adjustment to the differential abilities of their pupils. Since marked 
expansion of enrollments is relatively recent, the school may not de- 
serve severe censure for its failure to cope immediately with this 
problem. However, the problem urgently and increasingly demands 

49 Various practical possibilities for more adequate adjustment to diff^ences in mental 
ability are considered m Chapter Fourteen 
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solution. In fact, it is probably not an exaggeration to say that 
adequate adjustment to the several levels of mental ability among 
secondary-school pupils is a paramoimt necessity. 

Other types of ability. That intelligence tests do not comprehen- 
sively measure many sorts of abilities which are probably significant 
in efficient everyday life has already been suggested. There is even 
considerable likelihood that they do not even measure many types of 
ability which are essential in scholastic success. Awareness of these 
limitations has stimulated efforts to make tests which would measure 
dependably other abilities of one sort or another. For example, at- 
tempts have been made to test general aptitudes or more specialized 
abilities with reference to social intelligence, motor ability, mechanical 
ability, musical aptitude, linguistic aptitude, mathematical ability, 
and the emotional or conative aspects of personality. Precise informa- 
tion concerning the character of these abilities and aptitudes would 
unquestionably be very useful in determining the potentialities of 
pupils for different sorts of instruction and training. But although 
substantial progress has been made, these tests have not yet been 
sufficiently refined and apphed to furnish much information concerning 
the character and amount of these various abilities among secondary- 
school pupils. In all probability more extensive use of some of the 
more promising tests of abilities and aptitudes will subsequently supply 
significant data concerning their actual existence among pupils. For 
the present the most accessible avenue of information concerning the 
various and relatively specialized abilities of pupils is the record of 
the pupils’ success and failure in secondary-school subjects. Obviously, 
a pupil’s academic record does not represent purely the influence of 
his ability or aptitude for a school subject. Many extraneous elements 
also enter into his degree of achievement, so that his mark in a particu- 
lar subject is somewhat unreliable in demonstrating an individual’s 
actual ability in rdation to it. Nevertheless, it is reasonable to suppose 
that facts with reference to the academic success and failure of large 
numbers of pupils in various subjects are at least partially indicative 
of the extent to which the abilities of pupils are in harmony with the 
character and requirements of instruction and training ordinarily 
offered in secondary schools. 
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SECONDARY-SCHOOL PUPILS: SUCCESS AND FAILURE 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The marks of grades which pupils receive are admittedly inadequate 
measures of the attainment of the educational goals of the school. 
But they are significant for their direct effects upon the pupil and upon 
the character of the program which he pursues. If the pupil is desig- 
nated as having ‘^passed’’ a subject, he is free to continue further in 
the study of it, if he wishes. But the pupil who has not passed is 
thereby limited. He may be compelled to make repeated efforts to 
pass the subjects in which he has been unsuccessful, or he may be 
excluded from further opportunities. It is rather obvious also that 
marks have considerable effect upon the morale of the student. Stu- 
dents who have received many failing grades are not likely to be very 
enthusiastic about the subjects in which they have failed, and in many 
cases come to hold schoolmg in low esteem. Not infrequently they 
become pessimistic and skeptical concerning their own personal worth. 
These facts warrant careful consideration of the extent to which pupils 
nominally succeed or fail in their school work. 

Moreover, in addition to their direct significance, passing or failing 
marks indicate the success of the educational program in adjusting 
to the potentialities and limitations of pupils. In fact it is probable 
that, in the absence of adequate information about the personal char- 
acteristics of pupils and their relationship to the educational program, 
the percentage of failures in the secondary school will indicate at least 
partially the extent of educational maladjustment among its pupils. 

Factors influencing failure. Large numbers of secondary-school 
pupils fail in one or more courses, although the percentages of failure 
are influenced by such factors as geographic location, subjects at- 
tempted, the pupil’s sex, the character of his home, his grade level, 
and the sex of his teacher. Wessel found that during a three-year 
period more than forty-three per cent (more than one-half of the boys 
and about one-third of the girls) of the secondary-school pupils in a 
group of over one thousand failed in one or more subjects Lamson 
reports that, although they had been much more successful tha n most 

s® Herman M Wessd The Secondary School FopidaUon in Some of Its Social and Economic 
RelaUonskips' A Study of the Secondary School Population Enrolled in the Pubhc Schools 
of Chdtenham Township, Peimsylvama Philadelphia The XJmversity of Pennsylvania, 
1930. PP 31 ff- 
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pupils, almost one-half of a group of highly gifted pupils (with I.Q/s 
ranging from 135 to 190) had received one or more failing marks in 
secondary schooL^^ It is a commonly observed fact that girls generally 
receive higher marks than are given to boys, and there is some reason 
to believe that both boys and girls are favored in marks by teachers 
of their own sex For example, a study of more than 100,000 marks 
awarded to boys and girls in the secondary schools of one city indi- 
cates that men teachers generally give somewhat higher grades to 
bo3^ than to girls, and that women teachers show even greater tendency 
to give higher grades to girls than to boys.s^ These facts are indicative 
of some of the difficulties encountered by individual pupils in the 
secondary school, but their significance also largely depends upon the 
frequency with which pupils generally receive failing marks in second- 
ary-school courses. 

Differing amotmts of failure in various schools. A study of the 
distribution of marks in a number of Middle- Western secondary 
schools is at least partially indicative of general practice in “failing^’ 
pupils.*^ The report of this study indicates that the percentages of 
failures in different schools vary greatly. For example, in one school 
only two per cent of the grades represent failure; in another, over 
twenty-one per cent. Furthermore, the percentages of failures in 
different subjects of instruction also vary considerably, and much 
more failure occurs among freshmen and sophomores than among 
j’uniors and seniors. These data are selected from the extensive array 
of facts presented in this study (Table 5). 

When it is taken into account that many pupils who withdraw from 
courses are judged to be failing at the time of withdrawal it becomes 
apparent that failure is imder present conditions to be expected by 
considerable proportions of the secondary-school population. To 
what extent the conditions here indicated are prevalent throughout 
the country can only be guessed, although there is evidence to demon- 
s' Edna Emma Lamson A Study cf Young Gifted Children in the Semor Sigh School 
Teachers College Contribution to Education no. 424. New York Teachers CoHesge, Colum- 
bia University, 1930 117 p 

s* Roy O BiUett Provistons for Indmdual Differences, Marking, and Promotion. U S Of- 
fice of Education Bulletin, 1932, no 17 National Survey of Secondary Education Mono- 
graph no 13, pp 42Sr-2g 

o Subject Failiires by Schools for Semester Ending June, 1929/' a report published in 
Secondary-School Studies, Department of Secondary-School Piinapals Bulletm no 29 Qanu- 
aiy, 1930), pp 13-20 
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Table 5. Percentages of Fallbres and Withdrawals in Various 
Secondary-School Subjects and Grade Levels 


Subjects and 



Percentage of 

Numbers 

Total Subject 

Percentage of 

Subject Failures 

of Schools 

Enrollments 

Subject Failures 

and Withdrawals 

English 

22 schools 

Social studies 

23245 

7 3 

12 9 

19 schools 
Mathematics 

• • 15984. 

5 4 

II 4 

19 schools 

Modem languages 

. 12655 

10 6 

17 0 

19 schools 

Latm 

6261 

8 0 

13 7 

17 schools 

Sciences 

6007 

8 9 

12 6 

19 schools 

Manual arts 

11265 

4 8 

10 I 

15 schools 

Home economics 

5628 

3 7 

10 I 

1$ schools 
Commercial 

1942 

2 8 

6 7 

19 schools 

11123 

S S 

14 5 

Art 

12 schools 

Total 

ms 

I 6 

6 9 

19 schools 

90056 

6 5 

12 5 

Seniors 

7542 

2 8 

6 7 

Juniors 

11563 

6 6 

II 9 

Sophomores 

15696 

8 8 

16 8 

Freshmen . . 

20724 

8 6 

15 0 

strate that in at least one large and populous state 

— New York — 


the percentages of failure among secondary-school pupils are consider- 
ably higher. 

Failures in New York State Regents Examinations. The New York 
State Education Department publishes annually the percentages of 
pupils who pass the ‘^Regents Examinations/^ which are prepared by 
the State Department and administered in the approved secondary 
schools throughout the state. The following figures represent the 
percentages of pupils whose examination papers in various subjects 
were awarded failing marks in the years 1924, 1929, 1933, and 1938.S4 

^ Derived from data prepared by the Examinatioiis and Testing Division and pub- 
hshed in the Annual Reports of the Education Department of the University of the State 
of New York, 
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Table 6. Failures on Regents Examinations 



1924 

1929 

1933 

1938 

English 

19 1% 

14 1% 

II 0 % 

7 5 

Social studies 

19 I 

16 7 

12 6 

8 5 

Mathematics 

30 I 

29 9 

25 7 

14 7 

German 

22 0 

II 8 

17 0 

12 4 

French 

23 4 

X 5 8 

II 7 

12 2 

Spanish 

38 I 

20 2 

19 3 

14 3 

Italian 

24 I 

24 9 

12 9 

8 3 

Latin. 

31 8 

27 2 

15 7 

7 I 

Greek. 

28 4 

10 4 

19 0 

4 8 

Science 

22 9 

X 5 5 

13 8 

8 9 

Commercial subjects . 

20 2 

29 8 

22 8 

19 9 

Art . . 

12 2 

26 s 

28 8 

19 5 

Music 

17 0 

40.2 

19 3 

IS 3 

Comprehensive vocational 
(Agriculture and home^making) 


IS 6 

8 8 

9 S 

Total percentage of 
all subj*ects . 

23 0 

21*5 

17 3 

II S 


These figures are not representative of the attainments of all pupils 
in the secondary schools of New York, for in many schools pupils 
who are assximed to be failing in their work are not even j>ermitted to 
attempt these examinations. Presumably, the percentages of failure 
would be much greater if aU pupils took the examinations. 

Implications of high percentages of failures. These facts arouse 
many perplexities. Unless it can be assumed that there is some 
intrinsic benefit in scholastic failure, the educational program is appar- 
ently poorly adapted to large numbers of pupils. The percentage of 
failures in New York secondary schools is gradually decreasing, which 
is particularly significant in relation to the recent influx of pupils who 
are presumably somewhat less competent than their predecessors. 
However, the amoimt of academic failure still seems excessive. Not 
only is this true of general conditions, as they are represented in the 
percentage failing in all subjects throughout the state; but is also strik- 
ingly apparent in certain subjects and in particular schools. It is 
difficult to imagine any plausible excuse for permitting or requiring 
large numbers of pupils to undertake certain subjects if even a fifth 
of them will probably be designated as failures. Furthermore, these 
figures tdl only a part of the story. In certain secondary schools 
<Mie-haIf of the pupils sometimes fail to pass these examinations. 

Presumably the^ failures do not often benefit pupils who encounter 
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them, and in many cases they do considerable harm. Even if their 
ill effects upon pupils were insignificant, the mere waste of the schooFs 
human and material resources which such failures represent is un- 
justifiable. Regardless of other considerations the failures alone are a 
strong indictment of the secondary schooFs educational program. 

Educators who have pondered the significance of failures in the 
secondary school beheve that the general problem is by no means a 
simple one. Furthennore, it is only fair to call attention to some inter- 
pretations which m some instances may be at variance with the general 
position which has been taken thus far. Some competent authorities 
even assert that there should be more failures in the secondary school 
than there are. The assumption xmderlying this contention is that the 
standards of achievement which schools commonly accept as satis- 
factory fall far short of the standards which secondary-school gradu- 
ates must meet if they are to be successful in the out-of-school world. 
It is sometimes asserted, for example, that pupils who have received 
scholastic approval of their attainments in certedn vocational courses 
are by no means competent to undertake corresponding tasks in occu- 
pational life. Also many pupils of superior potentiahty are certified 
as having done satisfactory work in spite of the fact that their effort 
has been scant and their attainment far less than their talent makes 
reasonable. Both objectively and subjectively, then, there seem to be 
many pupils who have been nominally successful in spite of their very 
real failures. If these views are valid, they may change the character 
of the mdictment against the secondary-school program, but they do 
not extenuate it. 

Causes of scholastic failure. When pupils who fail in secondary- 
school courses are asked to tell why they have failed they commonly 
mention lack of home study, discouragement, insuffiaent effort, dis- 
like of the teacher, inability to find anything interesting or valuable 
in the subject, and many other causes.^s Teachers give siimlar testi- 
mony, except that they do not ordinarily suggest that they themselves 
are at fault. They frequently assert that the pupil’s inadequate men- 
tality is an important cause of difficulty. Reasons of this sort might 
be suspected either by pupils or teachers regardless of their knowledge 
of the actual causes of failure, and they probably appear frequently as 

ss For example, see C A Gardner. “A Study of Causes of High School Failures,” School 
35 S' 108-12 (February, 1927) 
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concomitants of scholastic failure. There is evidence to indicate that 
pupils of relatively high intelligence generally receive higher marks 
than are given to other pupils irrespective of the amount of time 
devoted to study In fact for pupils of approximately same levels 
of intelligence the correlations between marks in various subjects 
and the amount of time spent in study are very low.s7 Since the pupil’s 
general level of mtelligence is beyond the power of the school to change 
markedly, it is obvious that failures ascribed to deficient intelligence 
really represent the failure of the school to make sufficient adaptation 
to the capacities of its pupils. In view of the fact that reasonably 
adequate means for the measurement of intelligence are available for 
use, the secondary school can scarcely justify the practice of accepting 
as pupils those whose low intelligence is ill-suited to cope with this 
kind of educational program usually presented. Even though the 
pupil’s inherent abilities cannot be changed markedly, there is no 
intrinsic reason why the educational program of the secondary school 
may not be changed. A physician may be excused for refusing to 
accept as a patient one who is demonstrably incurable, but acceptance 
of a patient implies that the mode of treatment will be adapted to his 
deficiencies. In much the same way the secondary school’s acceptance 
of a pupil demands that his educational treatment will be suited to 
his characteristics. To ascribe his scholastic failures to his lack of 
intelligence is to ascribe willful negligence or incompetence to the 
secondary school. 

Home background as a cause of failure. Intelligence is probably 
not the major critical factor in producing most of the scholastic failures 
among secondary-school pupils- Careful examination of numerous 
studies for the fundamental causes of failure discloses the fact that the 
character of a pupil’s home background is closely related to his success 
or failure in the secondary school. It is by no means clear that the 
observable features of the home environment are direct causes of 
success or failure in the secondary school, but it has been repeatedly 
demonstrated that the youth whose home is not in harmony with the 
cultural traditions characteristic of the secondary school suffers a 
severe handicap in his schooling. Not only is he likely to fail in many 

5 ® BSldur C. Osterburg ** A Study of the Load of Senior High School Pupils m Los Angeles,” 
School RmeWy 36:359-69 (May, 1928). 

s^Ihd 
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courses, but lie is also confronted with the prospect of early elimination 
from school. Of course, what is commonly referred to as the home 
background of pupils is actually a complex pattern of many elements. 
Occupational, financial, religious, ethnic, and filial relationships all 
play their part. The quality and degree of the cultural interest and 
activities in the life of the f anaily inevitably thwart or foster the youth’s 
progress in school. Under anything like present conditions the school 
could do little directly to change these conditions in the homes of its 
pupils, and it is by no means clear that it should attempt to do so 
even if this were possible. Obviously the youth himself can do rela- 
tively little to change the character of his home environment. In 
fact, as a general rule the youth whose home background is most 
lacking and undesirable is likely for that very reason to be unable to 
improve his underprivileged condition. To a considerable extent 
the attitudes and ambitions of young people, which so markedly 
influence their scholastic attainments, are the products of their cul- 
tural inheritance, very much as intelligence is the result of biological 
inheritance. If the American secondary school were operating under 
a strict mandate requiring it to maintain and increase social cleavages 
and to support aristocratic privileges, its present tendency to offer the 
sort of program in which a pupil’s lack of cultural advantages at home 
operates to prevent his getting any at school and to classify him as a 
failure might seem commendable. Actually, in a secondary school 
which claims to be and is obhgated to be democratic, this practice is at 
least ironically disgraceful. Although the pupil who is made to fail 
for lack of appropriate home backgroimd is personally almost as little 
able to improve his backgroimd as the child whose biological inherit- 
ance is a handicap, he is by no means beyond help. Attitudes and 
interests fortunately can be changed. Possibly the school could do 
much more than it does to produce these changes. If it cannot produce 
them sufficiently to carry on its work successfully with its underpriv- 
ileged pupils, it is under obligation to adapt its program to their de- 
ficiencies, just as it may be expected to do in the case of those pupils 
whom it now accepts and brands as failures because they have not 
as much native ability as would make their school work easier. 

Prospects of increased educational maladjustments. Since the 
secondary-school population in the past has been predominantly com- 
posed of young people whose home backgrounds were favorable to 
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their scholastic success, it follows that the contemporary trend toward 
larger secondary-school enrollments will aggravate the problems arising 
from the disparity between home background and scholastic traditions. 
Under former conditions the amount of scholastic failure in the second- 
ary school has indicated serious maladjustment of the educational 
program to the characteristics of many pupils. The prospect that the 
extent of this maladjustment will be increased emphasizes the impor- 
tance of critical evaluation of the educational program and forthright 
effort to improve it. 

Some general implications. Perhaps the most striking inference 
which may be drawn from these considerations concerning secondary- 
school pupils IS a rather obvious fact. We do not know very much 
about secondary-school pupils. That is, we do not know nearly as 
much as we should like to know and need to know. This is true, of 
course, with reference to our fairly well substantiated data concerning 
them If we were to consider also the extensive amount of what we 
think we know, in addition to our factual data, the total might bulk 
much larger, although it might not weigh any more. It is not intended 
here completely to derogate a speculative approach. Indeed, in the 
field of education we should not get very far nor do very wisely if we 
were to dispense with speculation. But in making these introductory 
analyses it has seemed best to give attention chiefly to those facts 
which are reasonably well established by careful, systematic investiga- 
tion. As has been said, such facts are meager. We need particulariy 
much more investigation which will furnish data of a sociological 
character concerning young people of secondary-school age. It is 
only recently that sociological data have been greatly needed, and 
the development of acceptable tedmiques for sociological research is 
still in its infancy. 

A most interesting and significant method of stud3dng the personal 
characteristics and situations of young people is represented in the 
American Youth Commission's investigation of some thirteen thousand 
young people in the State of Maryland. These young people between 
the ages of axteen and twenty-four were very carefuUy selected as a 
thoroughly representative sample and each one was interviewed per- 
sonally. The report of this investigation demonstrates that large 
numbers of young people, particulariy those who have left school at 
the lower grade levels, are unemployed without any substantial mode 
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of using their time profitably, that they are in many instances not well 
adjusted to the more elementary responsibilities of citizenship, and 
that they are not so situated as to cope effectively and satisfactorily 
with the problems which confront them. Although many of them 
are obviously hindered by lack of encouraging opportunities, they are 
not even reasonably well equipped to make competent use of oppor- 
tunities. This study is valuable both in demonstrating the effective- 
ness of the methods employed in it and in suppl3nng convincing evi- 
dence that many youngsters have left our schools inadequately equipped 
to deal competently with the problems of life ss Although it is not 
concerned directly with pupils in school, it indicates very definitely 
that the schooling of these yoimg people has been inadequate 

The Regents’ Inquiry has produced significant facts concerning the 
general social competence of boys and girls leaving the high schools of 
New York. In making this investigation it was assumed that the 
primary evidence of the effectiveness of the secondary school should be 
obtained from careful scrutiny of the young people who are its pro- 
ducts. Preparation for citizenship, for further learning, for wholesome 
recreation, and for vocational life received particular attention in this 
unusually thorough assessment of the characteristics of boys and girls. 
These boys and girls had information and interests which show that 
the secondary schools have been effective in convincing them that 
schooling is a good thing and that it produces reasonable competence 
along conventional academic lines. However, it is equally clear that 
many of these yoxmgsters have not adequately developed the insights 
and abilities needed to deal competently with the personal problems 
confrontmg them or to meet their social obligations as atizens. In 
general, these yoimg people at the point of leaving school are much 
better prepared to remain in school than to adjust themselves intelli- 
gently to the world outside the school. In view of the fact that the 
secondary schools in New York appear to be conducting their conven- 
tional programs with at least average success, we can hardly escape the 
inference that the conventional program carried on with reasonable 
efficiency is not adequate to produce the personal and dvic intelligence 
which young people must have. 

5 * See Howard M Bell Youth Tdl Thetr Story* A Study of the Conditions and Attitudes 
of Young People m Maryland between the Ages of i6 and 24 Washington, D C American 
Council on Education, 1938 273 p 

S 9 See Frauds T. Spaulding- High School and Life. Rqport of the Regents’ Inquiry 
New York McGraw-Hill Company, 1938 377 p 
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These important investigations made by the American Youth Com- 
mission and the Regents’ Inquiry suggest that we need much more 
information of a personal sort than we now have, Por example, we 
know too little about what secondary-school pupils know or believe 
about anything or about the world in general either before they enter 
the secondary school or after they leave it. Some persons may wish to 
take exception to this statement, pointing out that thousands of pupils 
are given standardized tests which measure their memory of detailed 
facts. This is true, of course, but few students of education seem to 
have thought it worth while to classify and collate the results of the 
tests. And knowing what a pupil is able to set down on a test paper 
fifteen minutes after having scanned his textbook is not necessarily the 
same thing as knowing what insights he has as relatively permanent 
and useful personal possessions. Our knowledge of what boys and 
girls believe about such matters as municipal politics, the inheritance 
of physical deficiencies, the desirable essentials of patriotism, the prac- 
tical advantages of honesty in craftsmanship, and a host of similariy 
important matters is scant. It would be exceedingly helpful to use 
sudh knowledge — if we had it — in attempting to evaluate the pur- 
poses and the effectiveness of the secondary school. But for the pres- 
ent we must evaluate the secondary school’s program with such knowl- 
edge ELS we have available for application to the task, with the best 
guesses we can maie, and with full realization of the inescapable in- 
completeness of our analysis. 

These lacks are balanced somewhat by some fairly satisfactory data. 
We have reasonably good evidence of the diversity of intelligence or 
“scholastic aptitude” among secondary-school pupils. And knowing 
something of its scholastic importance at least, we can consider with 
some degree of confidence the extent to which the secondary school 
adapts its educational program to the intellectual potentialities and 
limitations of its pupils. It is apparent, furthermore, that the cultural 
interests of young people, as far as they are disclosed by investigations 
of leisure activities and reading interests, do not reflect any marked 
and influential benefits from secondary-school instruction. In fact, if 
we consider collectively the miscellaneous evidence concerning the oc- 
cupational preferences and expectations, hopes of scholastic success 
and further schooling, and attitudes toward various subjects of instruc- 
tion, we can scarcely escape the presumption that pupils in the second- 
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ary school are frequently ignorant or ill informed concerning many 
matters which directly concern them and that they are far from pleased 
with the instruction which they have received in school. If, m addi- 
tion to these disquieting symptoms, we reflect also upon the consider- 
able proportions of pupils whom the school itself designates as being 
failures and the somewhat impersonal factors which are often cited as 
major causes of these failures, it becomes all too obvious that there are 
serious deficienaes in the secondary school. 

It is perhaps to be expected that in the complexities of the educa- 
tional process the recognition of deficiencies in results will seldom dis- 
close their origins or causes. Certainly the available data concerning 
secondary-school pupils show little more than the existence of grave 
defects. They do not indicate whether these defects are related chiefly 
to the character of the objectives which educators have adopted, the 
administrative patterns in which the secondary school is organized, the 
special avenues of educational activity which severally comprise the 
school’s endeavor, or the general pattern in which these special 
branches are combined to form the educational program as a whole. 
Moreover, the sources of the school’s shortcomings are extensive, 
occurring here and there in various interrelated phases of secondary 
education in its entirety. It is, therefore, pertinent, and, if we are 
convinced of the necessity of adequate secondary education in strength- 
ening a democratic civilization, imperative to examine both the second- 
ary school’s purposes and the full scope of its activities. 

PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

1. Prepare graphs or charts which in your judgment indicate as accurately 
as possible the changes likely to take place in the secondary-school 
population during the next ten years. 

2. Obtain data needed to rank each of the 48 states according to percentages 
of young people enrolled in secondary schools, and compare this ranking 
with the states’ ranks in per capita wealth, population per square mile, 
average annual rainfall, year of admission to statehood, average salary 
of high-school teachers, percentage of native white population, or other 
factors which may or may not foster school attendance. 

3. Some persons believe that an important factor in the extension of educa- 
tional opportunity to young people is the decreasing proportion of young 
children in the general population. It is assumed that this permits the 
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material and human resources of a larger number of adults to be devoted 
to the benefit of a smaller number of children. Obtain facts concerning 
trends in the population at vanous age levels, and consider the validity 
of this belief. 

4. Would it be desirable to try to increase secondary-school attendance on 
the part of children whose parents have 5;man incomes by providing 
direct financial assistance? If this seems desirable, what should be done? 

5. What are the probable reasons for the disparity between enrollments in 
rural and urban districts^ 

6. Obtain facts concerning the trends of enrollments in particular secondary 
schools in which you are interested Interpret these facts. 

7. Regardless of the “holding power” of the school, it is reasonably certain 
that trends in secondary-school enrollments are influenced by social and 
econonaic changes. Analyze in some detail the changes which in your 
judgment are liely to influence futmre trends of enrollment, 

8. How do changes in the mere size of secondary schools necessitate or 
facilitate modifications in the school’s educational program^ 

9. Obtain recent information concerning trends in the sizes of secondary 
schools throughout the country. 

10. From some contemporary secondary school select a group of pupils who 
would probably have attended a secondary school if they had been bom 
thirty years earlier. Select another group who would in all probability 
never have seen the inside of a secondary-school building thirty years 
ago. Compare these two groups with reference to: 

a. Their need for education 

b. Sodety^s need for their education 

c. Their facility in becoming educated 

d. Their handicaps in becoming educated 

11. Current trends in enrollment probably have many implications which 
have not been mentioned in the preceding chapters. Consider the mat- 
ter, and formulate other imphcations which should be taken into account. 

12. If secondary education were to be made compulsory for all youth below 
eighteen years of age, which of the following matters would be most im- 
portant: increased finaTirifll cost, increased employment for teachers, 
I)ersonal advantages for young people, or sodal profit in terms of the 
general welfare? 

13. Intelligence tests appear to be reasonably satisfectory measures of 
ability to succeed in school work, but they are very commonly criti- 
dzed for thdr emphasis on linguistic and verbal matters. What do these 
facts jointly suggest concerning instruction in the secondary school? 

14. Analyze and contrast various authoritative mterpretations of the nature 
of intdligence. 

15. Obtain facts concftmfng the distribution of various levels of intelligence 
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among pupils now enrolled in various curricula of a large secondary 
school What are the educational implications of these findings^ 

16. Examme and summarize studies dealing with the discovery or measure- 
ment of some type of special aptitude — musical aptitude, for example 
Should the typical secondary school regularly make use of special tests 
of such aptitudes in the effort to discover talent among its pupils^ 

17. It is generally agreed that there are some persons who, by reason of their 
lack of ability, are not educable in a conventional secondary school At 
what time and by what means should the school attempt to determine 
whether a pupil has enough ability to justify his admission or retention 
as a pupil^ 

18 Examme educational literature dealing with prognosis of success in 
particular school subjects What appears to be the best method of 
making such prediction in the case of the subject in which you are in- 
terested? 

19. Analyze in some detail several studies of the causes of pupils’ failures. 
Which of these causes are of such character that they might possibly be 
prevented or avoided by a school? Which are beyond the power of the 
school to controP 

20 Investigate the percentages of failures in various subj'ects of instruction 
and at various grade levels of a secondary school Evaluate the facts 
thus obtained, 

21. Examme and summarize recent evidence concemmg the reliability of 
teachers’ judgments as expressed in the marks which they assign to the 
achievement of their pupils. 

22. In some secondary school in which you are interested, make a survey of 
the attitudes or preferences of pupik m relation to* 

a. Vocational expectations 

b. Educational ambitions 

c High-school subjects previously studied 

23. Make a careful study of the pupils in a secondary school in order to 
determine in what ways the nature and extent of a pupil’s educational 
opportunities are influenced chiefly by his abihties and needs as an in- 
dividual or by other factors such as the status of his parents or by cer- 
tain more or less arbitrary practices on the part of the school itself 

24. Assemble and analyze statements concerning the good and bad effects of 
failure in school upon the individual pupil (Such statements can be 
obtained in educational books and penodicals or from individual teach- 
ers ) Work out a method by means of which you can determine as ob- 
jectively as possible whether or not these statements are confirmed by 
what actually happens in the hfe of the pupil who fails in school 

25. Make careful inquiry to discover the secondary school in your vicinity 
which does the best j’ob of finding out as much as possible about the in- 
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dividual characteristics of its pupils. Visit it to leam what information it 
has, how it gets it, and what use it makes of it Find out also what ad- 
ditional information about its pupils the school officers would like to 
have and what difficulties hmder them in getting it. Try to devise some 
feasible methods of gettmg this additional information. 

26. It would probably be a very good idea to have yoimgsters while still in 
secondary schools give some direct and substantial attention to what 
happens, as well as what does not happen, to young people very much 
like themselves upon leaving the secondary school. Assuming that this 
would be desirable, work out plans whereby a secondary school may in- 
clude in its educational program effective opportunities for instruction 
in the problems of youth. Using as a basis dependable research studies 
of youth’s own problems, determme what problems a secondary school 
ought to bring to the attention of its pupils. 

27 Analyze a number of reports which show what problems young people 
who have left school seem most to want and most to worry about. 
(There will be many of these reports appearing from time to time.) 
Then analyze a comparable number of statements of educators who un- 
dertake to tell us what the schools can or should do to help young people 
or to help society solve ‘‘the youth problem.” On the basis of these 
analyses work out what you beheve to be some important ways of solv- 
ing the youth problem. 

SOME MATEMALS USEFUL FOR THE FURTHER STUDY 
OF THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL POPULATION 

There are few books about young people of secondary-school age. The 
reader will do well to consult other general books on the secondary school, 
most of which devote one or more chapters to facts concerning secondary- 
school pupils The chapters by Briggs probably deserve special mention as 
being more readable than many others. The textbook by Brooks is a highly 
condensed and systematically organized presentation of objective data and 
generalizations from the standpoint of the psychologist Being a book to be 
studied, it is somewhat difficult for the lay reader, but it is a dependable 
source of facts. Conklin’s book will serve somewhat the same purpose. 
The study by Woolley is a very comprehensive and carefully organized 
scientific study which may be difficult reading for the novice. However, 
even though it is not to be studied carefully, it will illustrate well the work 
involved in obtaining reliable data concerning young i)eople. Much more 
readable, in fact highly interesting and easily understood, is the book by 
Bdl. It shows very graphically the ideas and attitudes of young people who 
are now out of school and faced with problems which are matters of common 
concern The problems and pro^)ects of youth are pointedly analyzed by 
competent authorities in The Annals. They deal with youth and the home 
and the job, youth movanents and related matters. The last chapter pre- 
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sents an excellent bibliography. The National Survey report by Kefauver 
and others contains a large amount of statistically denved data which will 
be helpful to the reader who is not bothered by the technicalities of research 
studies Both because it represents an onginal approach in the evaluation 
of secondary education and because it presents much important information 
about young people leaving secondary schools, the Regents’ Inquiry report 
by Spaulding merits careful study Although it is a concise summary of a 
large amoirnt of research, it is clearly stated The reports by Eckert and 
Marshall present in greater detail portions of the research findings summa- 
rized by Spaulding. For the person who wishes to do much reading in this 
field, the annotated bibliography by Menefee and Chambers is excellent. It 
is very comprehensive and suggestive, and anyone will find in it many pub- 
hcations which he will enjoy reading 

Annals of the American Academy of Social and Political Science: The Pros- 
pect for Yovik, The Annals, vol 194 (December, 1937), 273 p. 

Bell, Howard M : Youth Tell Their Story. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 193S. 273 p. 

Briggs, Thomas H.: “The Characteristics of Adolescence,” chapters VIII 
and rX of Secondary Education. New York: The Macmillan Co , 1933, 
pp. 138-^2. 

Brooks, Fowler D.: The Psychology of Adolescence. Boston Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1929. 652 p. 

Conklin, Edmimd S Principles of Adolescent Psychology New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1935 437 p 

Eckert, Ruth, and Marshall, Thomas 0 . When Youth Leave School. Report 
of the Regents’ Inquiry. New York: McGraw-Hill Books Company, 
1939. 300 p 

Kefauver, Grayson N., and others: The Secondary-School Population. 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, no. 17. National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education, Monograph no. 4. 

Menefee, Louise Arnold, and Chambers, M. M : American Youth, An An- 
notated Bibliography. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1938. 492 p 

Spaulding, Francis T.: Eigh School and Life. Report of the Regents’ In- 
quiry. New York: McGraw-Hfll Books Company, 1938. 377 p, 
Woolley, Helen T.: An Experimental Study of Children at Work and in School 
Between the Ages of 14 and j8 Years. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1926. 362 p. 

Social Selectivity and Home Backgrounds 

The research studies by Counts and by Jordan demonstrate very definitely 
the ways in which social status influences selective enrollment in the second- 
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ary school. The White House Conference report is ably and interestin^y 
written. It is a study of the present-day Amencan family as an environ- 
ment for child development Numerous case studies make it especially in- 
teresting. 

Counts, George S . The Selective Character oj American Secondary Educaiion, 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, no. 19. Chicago; University of 
Chicago Press, 1922 162 p. 

Jordan, Floyd The Social Composition of the Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States (Contnbutions to Education, no. 108.) Nashville, Tenn.: George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1933. loi p. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection: The Adolescent in 
the Family, New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934. 473 p. 

Intelligence 

Bo3niton and Spearman discuss at considerable length the nature of intel- 
ligence and its significance. Boynton’s book will be more easily used by the 
general reader. Spearman should not be attempted by the novice. The 
research studies by Henmon and by Hopkins indicate the range of intellec- 
tual abilities existing among yoimg people attending school. Moore’s re- 
search describes in some detail the characteristics and attainments of some 
exceptionally able secondary-school pupils 

Boynton, Paul L : Intelligence* Its Manifestations and Measurement, New 
York: D Appleton Co., 1933. 466 p. 

Henmon, V. A C,, and Holt, F. O : “A Report on the Administration of 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests to 34,000 High School Seniors in Wisconsin in 
1929 and 1930,” University of Wisconsin Bulletin^ Serial no. 1786, General 
Series, no. 1570. Madison, Wisconsin: The University of Wisconsin, 
1931. 104 p. 

Hopkins, L. T.: The Intelligence of Contirmcdion School Children in Massch 
chusetts. Harvard Monographs in Education, vol. 5. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1924. 132 p. 

Moore, Margaret W,; A Study of Young High School Graduates, (Contribu- 
tions to Education, no. 583.) Teaches CoU^, Columbia University, 
1933- 78 P- 

Spearman, C.: The Nature of Intelligence and the Principles of Cognation, 
London: Macmillan & Co., Limited, 1923. 358 p. 

Attitudes Toward School 

Hart’s frank rq>ort of the judgments of bojs and girls concerning the 
kinds of teachers ^ey have had is easy and stimulating reading. The stud- 
ies by Coxe and by Coxe and Cowen are more interesting and significant than 
most research studies of this type. 
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Coxe, Warren* Appraisal oj Secondary Education in New York State iy 
Pupils and Former Pupils New York State Teachers’ Association Mono- 
graph, no. i. Quly, 1932), 59 p 

Coxe, Warren W., and Cowen, Philip A . Educational Needs of Pupils in 
Small High Schools, Albany University of the State of New York Press, 
1931- 63 p 

Hart, Frank W. Teachers and Teaching, by Ten Thousand High School 
Seniors, New York: The Macmillan Co , 1934. 285 p. 

Success and Failure 

The analysis by Ide is somewhat extended, but is rather easy reading for 
those who are particularly interested in its subject Turney presents a care- 
ful analysis which will be helpful for those who prefer systematic research 
studies 

Ide, Gladys G.* Why Children Fail, Boston. Chapman and Grimes, 1935. 
346 p 

Kluss, Fred J , and Kirby, Thomas J : Pupils^ Marks in High School Subjects 
in Thirty-Eight Iowa High Schools Extension BuUetin no 278. Iowa 
City: The University of Iowa, 1931. 60 p. 

Turney, Austin Henry* Factors Other Than Intelligence That A feet Success in 
High School, Minneapolis* The University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 
13s P‘ 


Noteworthy Special Studies 

Those whose contacts with young people are chiefly at home or in school 
win find Minehan’s description of boys and girls on the open road a stimulat- 
ing and challenging analysis of young people’s problems. The exhaustive 
studies of Terman and Burks and their collaborators merit the attention of 
all who have any special interest in yoimg people. They are so full as to de- 
mand much time if they are read carefully. 

Burks, Barbara, and others: The Promise of Youih' Follow-up Studies of a 
Thousand Gifted Children, Genetic Studies of Gemus, vol III. Stanford 
Umversity, Calif.* Stanford Umversity Press, 1930. 500 p. 

Minehan, Thomas: Boy and Girl Tramps of America. New York Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1934. 267 p. 

Te rm a n , Lewis M., and others: Mental and Physical Trails of a Thousand 
Gifted Children. Genetic Studies of Genius, vol I Stanford University, 
CMf.: Stanford University Press, 1925. 648 p. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 
AND THE OBJECTIVES OF THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Apologists for the secondary school assert that it deserves support 
for its service to democracy. But they do not usually define clearly 
the nature of this service. They assume that widespread provision of 
some sort of secondary education is evidence either that democracy has 
been achieved or that it soon will be achieved. The educator’s com- 
placency about democracy is ordinarily shared by the layman. As 
long as the world in general seems to move steadily and inevitably in 
a democratic direction, attention to democracy tends to be merely an 
occasion for national self-congratulation. But the suddenness with 
which many nations have rejected the democratic ideal, and the fact 
that some of them have had exemplary systems of schools, demonstrate 
cogently that democracy is no gift from the gods in perpetuity and that 
the mere provision of education of some sort or another is no surety for 
it. If the school is to make its best contribution to the perpetuation 
of the democratic ideal and to the increasing realization of that ideal in 
the actualities of American life, there must be clear recognition of and 
devotion to the major implications of democracy.^ 

Democracy is not easily pegged down and divided neatly into its 
component elements. There are various interpretations, and perhaps 
misinterpretations, of its meaning. It need not be expected, therefore, 
that we should encompass it or define it in terms which all would 
accept. But there are certain salient aspects of democracy which 
sharply impinge upon the secondary school. They are so vital as to 
produce some of the school’s most serious problems and so fundamental 
as to affect even the minutiae of the school’s practice. 

Liberty and its educational implications. The terms ‘'liberty,’^ 

* Some of the material in this diapter has been pubhshed in The E^tvord Educatumal 
Renew^ 7:1 (January, 1937), pp. 84-92. 
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"the rights of Englishmen/^ "popular sovereignty/^ "consent of the 
governed/’ and "representative government” suggest an aspect of 
democratic culture which is exceedingly important in providing basic 
justification for the school. Democracy impKes that men shall govern 
themselves. They have the right to set up their own goals, and to 
change them whenever they desire. They are the final arbiters of the 
worth of what may be done to them or for them, or of what they them- 
selves do. Their collective judgments and their collective actions are 
not subject to review or veto by any other authority. 

It follows inevitably that the merit, if not indeed the survival, of 
a democratic culture is peculiarly dependent upon the intelligence and 
enlightenment of all men. If they are well informed and habitually 
disposed to use their knowledge in the direction of their affairs, the 
results will be happy. If they are ignorant, or not inclined to use the 
knowledge they have in promoting the general welfare, the conse- 
quences may be tragic. The "race between education and catastro- 
phe” is an intrinsic characteristic of democratic civilizations. The 
school must serve as a bulwark against the inevitable consequences of 
ignorance or stupidity. The stem consequences of popular ignorance 
need not, however, be emphasized to the point of neglecting the 
brighter side of the picture. A democratic culture is peculiarly re- 
sponsive, and susceptible to improvement through education. Any 
increase in the general enlightenment which the school can produce 
will soon be reflected in an improved national life. It need not, of 
course, be inferred that democracy is in this respect entirely different 
from other types of civilization. The ignorance or the enlightenment 
of a people is eventually reflected in manifold aspects of their civiliza- 
tion, whether it be a democracy or not. But the sensitivity and 
flexibility of a democratic culture permit quick and full expression of 
the insights or lack of insights among its people. 

An enlightened citizenship is important as an insurance against 
catastrophe and as a vantage ground for social advance, but it does 
not provide fully for some of democracy's necessities. If all men are to 
be their own courts of last resort, if they are to be free to determine the 
worth of all that concerns them, it follows that they must not only aU 
be educated. Theymustallbegenerously and widely educated. The 
scope and pattern of the citizen’s knowledge and interests must be as 
broad and varied as his responsibilities and liberties. If he is expected 
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to exercise judgment and self-direction over such a wide range of 
matters as is suggested by selecting one’s own occupation, or his 
dentifrice, or his president, or his wife — and presumably his wife will 
enjoy a similar freedom — he ought to be as well informed as possible 
about all of these matters. He must be well infonned not only for his 
own personal advantage, but also as a matter of precaution in behalf of 
his wife and the rest of us. The citizen in a democracy must not merely 
be given as much education as possible of some sort or other to the end 
that the collective enlightenment of a people may ultimately advance 
its culture. He must be fully and broadly informed with respect to all 
of the matters in which his action wiU affect his fellows. Any other 
course is inconsistent. In fact, any other course is wasteful and 
dangerous. 

The best reason for believing that men should be allowed to govern 
their own actions is the supposition that they can do it better than 
someone else can do it for them. But unless a man’s freedom to govern 
himself, and inevitably to affect others in so doing, is supported by 
possession of reliable fact and ability to use it discriminatingly, the 
consequences may be very bad for him and for many others. The only 
way in which we can be sure that every man and his neighbors wiU 
profit from a democratic way of life is to supply to him and to them 
sufficient knowledge of the manifold phases of life to serve as a founda- 
tion for intelligent action. The patterns of a man’s freedom must be 
the patterns of his education. 

The democratic ideal of liberty does not, however, imply merely that 
aU citizens must be enlightened and that their insights should broadly 
encompass the full gamut of their responsibilities for action. It 
strongly demands that every individual shall have the fullest possible 
opportunity for the discovery and development of his personal talents. 
A democracy cherishes and fosters these opportunities not merely for 
the satisfactions which may accrue to the individual as a result of the 
full development of his potentialities. It esteems them as well for the 
benefits which they contribute to the general welfare. The life and 
culture of a democratic social order are supported and enriched through 
the utilization of the diverse abilities of its individual members. A 
democratic society strengthens itself when it stimulates the individual 
to capitalize his aptitudes. 

A discerning friend of the democratic ideal of liberty can suggest 
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many other implications for the school. But these two obligations 
appear with urgent clarity. The school must see to it that yoimg 
citizens are equipped with a sufficient breadth of knowledge and msight 
to serve as a foundation for responsible and intelligent action. It 
must also provide as fully as possible the means whereby each individ- 
ual may discover and develop his particular potentiahties for effective 
achievement. 

Equality. Educators commonly speak of “ equality of opportunity ” 
and “ respect for personahty Acceptance of a democratic philosophy 
implies belief in at least the potential worth of every individual. 
Social interest must be congruent to individual interest. The ultimate 
measure of the worth of a civilization is the extent to which it fosters 
full development and use of the potentialities of every individual. 

Both the validity and the feasibility of this ideal may seem to be 
axiomatic. But it is particularly subject to misapprehensions which 
produce serious problems, particularly in the secondary school. Many 
Americans proverbially assert that one man is just as good as another, 
if not a little bit better. And they like to suppose that the door of 
opportunity is open to every youth, so that he may become president, 
millionaire, or air-line pilot if he will. It seenas to be expected that the 
school should accept aU young people as equals, accord them equal 
treatment, and thus somewhat paradoxically make it possible for each 
of them to get ahead of the others. Not unnaturally, some educators 
hold similar views. In fact, it is frequently assumed that “ democrati- 
zation” of the secondary school is attained when aU young people are 
enrolled in it. The same assumption is implied when American edu- 
cators adversely criticize the educational systems of other nominally 
democratic countries for being highly selective in admitting young 
people to advanced levels of schooling and for givmg preferential 
advantage to pupils of superior talent. 

Such views exhibit serious misapprehension of the democratic 
principle of equality, or of the characteristic qualities of humanity. 
The principle of equality implies that every person should be given the 
fullest possible opportunity for the development and use of his individ- 
ual potentialities. There is no implication that all should be treated 
alike. The presumption that identical treatment should be accorded 
to all is indeed a flagrant denial of the principle of equality. For 
individuals differ, and appropriate equality of opportunity necessarily 
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requires differentiated educational treatment. To pro\dde for the 
pupil of superior talent only the kinds and amounts of education which 
are appropriate or feasible for the less talented pupil is to deny him the 
opportumty which democracy seeks to guarantee. To expect the 
modestly talented pupil to profit from education appropriate for the 
talented, branding him as a failure if he cannot grapple with it effec- 
tively, is also to reject the principle of equality. Hence, the mere 
extent to which secondary education is made available to young people 
is a very partial basis for assessing its attainment of democratic ideals. 
Universal enrollment of young people in secondary schools is at best 
an initial prerequisite to the discriminate and differentiated treatment 
demanded by the democratic ideal of equahty. 

The secondary school is confronted with some challenging issues. 
For example, it is sometimes criticized for its failure to develop an 
Its critics mention the need for educated leadership and the dear- 
ability of using the schools to foster it. Objectors to these criticisms 
may derogate a tendency to produce a stratified social order or a caste 
system, but they miss the point. There is a great and important differ- 
ence between a society permanently stratified in terms of racial, 
economic, or other characteristics and a society in which there is 
opportunity and stimulation for ability flexibly to reach its appropriate 
level. The school may properly foster the development of talent in 
the expectation that persons who have superior ability and the disposi- 
tion to use it wisely will normally advance to positions of social leader- 
ship. Those who so narrowly conceive the principle of equality as to 
resent the elevation of persons of superior competence and identify it 
as evidence of a caste system may well ponder the comparative ad- 
vantages of universal mediocrity. Obviously, democracy at its best 
demands that the secondary school shall offer to young people of 
differing kinds and degrees of talent the opportunities and challenges 
which will result not in uniformity but in differentiation. 

Fundamentally a part of this general issue is a problem which re- 
peatedly confronts the American secondary school. The numbers and 
the heterogeneity of secondary-school pupils sometimes increase so 
rapidly as to tax both the resourcefulness of educators and the fadlities 
which are supplied for their use. Some authorities believe that the 
burden of attempting to provide education for all the pupils who choose 
to be in secondary schools, or who find themselves there for lack of 
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opportunity to be where they might otherwise choose to be, is so great 
as to jeopardize the entire educational enterprise. It is sometimes 
suggested that it might be profitable for all concerned if pupils whose 
meager talents or unfortxmate attitudes make it practically impossible 
to educate them were excluded from school.® If many pupils now in 
school are not being satisfactorily educated, and if educators are unable 
to find ways in which this difficult task may be accomplished, we must 
frankly consider the possible advantages, both for those who remain in 
school and for those who leave, to be derived from excluding some young 
people from secondary schools. This is admittedly no ideal solution 
of the problem. It reflects a definite failure to give practical effect to 
the democratic ideal of equality. It may, however, be more in har- 
mony with this ideal than the vain pretense that equality of opportim- 
ity is being realized by retaining in school pupils whose presence results 
in no profit to themselves or to society and interferes with the effective 
education of their fellows. It is sometimes pointed out in this connec- 
tion that, although considerable numbers of pupils may actually be 
wasting their own time and that of their fellow pupils and teachers, 
their presence in school is excused by the fact that it is not so bad here 
as it would be in such other places as are accessible to them. In many 
instances this excuse is valid, but it is nevertheless a poor excuse. 

It is undoubtedly wholesome for educators to ponder the extent to 
which their program is so unsuitable or ineffective that some of the 
intended beneficiaries would actually be better off without it. But the 
exclusion of pupils from school is unpromising as a permanent method 
of solving educational problems. The school should sometimes frankly 
admit defeat, but it should not adopt a permanent policy of defeatism. 
Not until the school has done its utmost to provide the best possible 
educational program should it decline to serve those for whom the 
democratic ideal demands consideration and respect. 

Fraternity. A third major principle in the democratic conception 
of life and education is concerned with brotherhood, group solidarity, 
common consideration for the general welfare, and the identification of 
personal advantage with the prosperity of all men. Educational 
authorities sometimes refer to these matters as the justification of the 
‘^tegrating function of the secondary school. Some degree of 

* F. T Spaulding: “A Brief for the Selection of Secondary-School Pupils,” The Harvard 
Teachers Record, vol i, no 3 (November, 1931), pp 99-109. 
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solidarity is an elemental necessity in any type of society. For ex- 
ample, the beneficiaries of dictatorship must have it, if the dictatorship 
is to be permanent and effective. But in non-democratic societies it 
is necessary for the sovereign authority directly to foster social cohe- 
sion. In a self-governing or democratic society the development of 
group consciousness is a peculiarly appropriate task of the school. In 
the nature of things consideration for the general welfare of others is 
not an inherited or intrinsic possession of men. It must be learned. 
It is natural that individuals should consider their own interests 
primarily. The democratic view of life recognizes this fact and makes 
full allowance for it. However, individual advantage is in the long 
run best insured by a prevailing sense of consideration for the welfare 
of the great society. And men are so adaptable that personal satisfac- 
tions are richly available to those who have learned to identify their 
personal ambitions with the welfare of their fellows. The stimulation 
and development of this attitude of benevolence and good will is 
unquestionably one of the most significant contributions which the 
school can make in supporting a democratic society. For it is highly 
important that this mutual consideration and regard shall be not 
merely a matter of sentiment. Much social wreckage has accumulated 
through the efforts of persons who are filled to overflowing with 
benevolent sentiments, and poorly supplied with the insights which are 
needed to direct them. Hence the school should develop in young 
people understanding and generous interest in noatters beyond the 
limits of their immediate concerns. They must be made to appreciate 
also, as broadly as their individual talents permit, the full gamut of 
matters which concern the great society. This essential task is neces- 
sarily difficult. We grow accustomed to the statement that we Eve 
in an increasingly complex world. A democratic civilization tends 
inherently to be complex. Increasing social complexity inevitably 
increases both the necessity and the difficulty of developing adequate 
understanding of it 

A further necessity lends weight to the importance of making broad 
social insight a common possession of all individuals. Whether the 
secondary school intentionally discovers and develops leadership or 
not, the social order will have leadership. And particularly in a demo- 
cratic society, intelligent followers are no less important than inteEi- 
gent leaders. Unless people generally appreciate the value of the 
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enterprises of the wise leader, his purposes may fail of fruition. Unless 
the citizen has the insight which permits him to evaluate judiciously 
the ambitions of the demagogue, the general welfare is imperiled. 
Furthermore, neither leadership nor followership are distinctive char- 
acteristics of certain individuals or groups. Even those whom we 
recogmze as outstanding leaders actually exercise leadership only in 
limited aspects of life. They themselves are dependent upon the 
wisdom and initiative of others for the direction of many of hfe’s 
affairs. Likewise, many persons who are commonly looked upon as 
followers act as leaders in many enterprises. Complex personal 
relationships and the wide distribution of common responsibilities 
demand that social understanding and good will be made a common 
possession of all citizens of a democracy. 

We shall do well to recognize also that the realization of the demo- 
cratic ideal of fraternity demands that we shall live it. The citizen 
may in a sense understand it, and he may develop certain favorable 
attitudes to it. But unless he has to some extent experienced it in the 
tangible realities of everyday living, his insights are necessarily partial 
and his sentiments are somewhat superficial. It is for this reason that 
the friend of the democratic ideal insists that it must be not merely an 
ideal, it must be a way of life. So much of life is habit, so much of the 
conduct of men as individuals and in social groups is not consciously or 
rationally directed that social insights and concern for the democratic 
ideal must be supported by well-established habituation in democratic 
modes of living. 

It is somewhat paradoxical to believe that in order to arrive at a 
democratic way of life we must already have lived in democratic modes 
and patterns, but there is nevertheless much reason for the belief. 
So powerfully do our established modes of conduct operate to maintain 
themselves that they frequently persist in spite of their being out of 
harmony with what we know and sincerely believe. This is one of the 
most important obstacles to our realization of the democratic ideal, 
and in the very nature of our ordinary social hving such obstacles 
caimot be avoided. However, it is relatively feasible to reduce these 
obstacles in a school. A school is necessarily a somewhat artificial 
thing, and its patterns for individual and group conduct are easily 
shaped to some design. If the schooFs life as a social unit is wisely 
patterned to conform to our ideals of democratic living, the habits of 
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life there established in pupils will inevitably tend to persist in the lives 
of young people as they leave school. Even though the school seeks to 
remain entirely neutral and tries to avoid having any direct influence 
on the patterns of social living outside the school, it cannot possibly do 
so. Although its members are for a time withdrawn from some of the 
experiences in living which they would otherwise have outside the 
school, their living is not thus suspended. Life does go on, even in 
a school. If the school merely permits its patterns of group living to 
persist or develop quite indiscriminately, or if these patterns are 
planned without much concern for their relation to the democratic 
ideal, they may actually serve as deterrents or obstacles to a realiza- 
tion of the ideal. If, however, they are made to exemplify in terms of 
the day-to-day relationships of young people working together in 
school the implications of the democratic ideal, we can assume that 
the school has at least not hindered our progress toward it. 

It is not to be expected that the school should be set up as a little 
democratic utopia cut off from a world which does not so easily re- 
arrange itself according to some new social pattern; it would in a sense 
defeat the school’s own purposes if it were to attempt to provide for 
its pupils a ready-made democratic pattern for group living in school. 
There is probably both better idealism and better strategy in attempt- 
ing to provide for yoxmg people in school opportunities wherdn they 
will themselves share responsibility in the attempt to develop a more 
democratic mode of life. This means a good deal of compromise be- 
tween what ought to be and what can be, but such compromise seems 
to be essential to democracy. 

Out of their experiences in the relatively incidental, unspecified, and 
unregulated personal and group relationships and responsibilities in 
school yoimg people will naturally develop attitudes favorable to the 
continuance of similar experiences in out-of-school living. It is there- 
fore highly desirable that the school as an institution should at least 
make it possible for yoimg people to experience in their ordinary rela- 
tionships the actualities of democratic ways of living. 

The need for balance in emphasis. Democracy is not wholly 
different from other types of social life and idealism. To some extent 
at least, its component elements are to be found in every form of social 
organization. Even in despotism there is some need for the develop- 
ment of individual initiative and individual expression, and anarchy 
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does not become a reality without some degree of group solidarity and 
likemindedness. Democracy gets its distinctive character chiefly from 
the balance with which its major emphases are organically combmed. 
If in our zeal for democracy we stress some elements of the democratic 
ideal much more than others our effort may actually be destructive of 
the goals to which we aspire. For example, a school which provides 
wide opportunity for pupils to follow their personal preferences in 
electing subjects of study may be in harmony with the democratic ideal 
of self-direction and liberty. But in so far as the pupil is thus per- 
mitted to avoid subjects which represent important fields of general 
social concern, the result may be a selfish personalism and the absence 
or distortion of the broad insights which are essential to proper concern 
for the general welfare. On the other hand, a school which prescribes 
a common program of subjects for all pupils may perhaps be serving 
democracy’s need for the common background of knowledge and in- 
terests which contribute to social solidarity. But in so doing it may 
be rejecting the principle of equality of opportunity for the development 
and exercise of individual differences in talent and achievement. 
Anyone who is weU acquainted with the practices of secondary schools 
will doubtless be able to discern many apt instances of the fact that 
strong emphasis on partial elements of the democratic ideal may 
actually result in disservice to democracy. If it is to serve democracy 
well, the secondary school must not merely provide to a greater or less 
degree for the development of those types of personal competence 
which democracy requires of the individual. It must maintain a 
nicely balanced emphasis, so that no major essential of the democratic 
ideal is either exaggerated or neglected. 

It is well to assert devotion to democracy. It is perhaps better to 
identify liberty, equality, and fraternity, and their diverse social con- 
notations. But unless these desirable social goals are translated faith- 
fully into their requisite educational corollaries, the educational out- 
comes sought by the school may not be in harmony with the democratic 
ideal. In very brief summary, certain major implications of democracy 
suggest definite goals to be achieved by the secondary school in the 
education of all yotmg people Appropriately adjusting its objectives 
to different levels of individual capacity, the secondary sdiool is 
obligated to provide for the development of these educational out- 
comes: 
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1. Stiffident breadth of insight or understanding to serve as a basis for in- 
telligent personal action in the manifold phases of life 

2. Awareness of the quality and degree of the individuaFs personal apti- 
tudes for effective achievement and suitable realization of his potential 
abihties. 

3. Appreciative and enhghtened concern for the general welfare of the 
great society. 

The stated objectives of the secondary school* In contrast with 
these broad principles, which cannot easily be briefly stated without 
losing much of their meaning, the explicitly stated objectives of the 
secondary school are often very brief — so brief in fact as to seem like 
popular catchwords. These stated objectives differ also from the 
educational implications of democracy which are here presented in that 
the objectives frequently fail to indicate the kinds of outcomes which 
the school should seek to produce. They often point a direction, but 
they do not define the educational goal. And, moreover, they do not 
clearly take into account the schools mandate from a democratic 
society. These limitations, however, are so important that they 
should rest on something more than this brief statement. Thoughtful 
consideration of some of the commonly accepted statements of ob- 
jectives will serve to show them more clearly. 

Individual development as an objective. As we have seen, it has 
long been customary t6 suppose that the purpose of the secondary 
school is to develop the individual. This objective, thus briefly stated, 
is sujEciently indefinite to make it acceptable to educators whose real 
purposes are markedly at variance. It has served as a rallying cry 
both for the disciplinarians in general, including the faculty psy- 
chologists, and for the individualistic sponsors of the child-centered 
school. The disciplinarians and the individualists find it possible to 
subscribe to this stated objective, despite their sharp differences in 
purpose, because it does not even suggest either the nature of the final 
goal or the immediate outcomes which are essential to the attainment 
of the goal. It is perhaps helpful to say that education should devdop 
the powers of the individual, that it should promote the growth of the 
individual, that it should be suited to the needs of adolescents, that it 
should grow out of the felt needs and interests of pupils, and so on. 
But beyond this we need to know what powers are to be developed, 
toward what ends growth should be promoted, and what needs are to 
be met. 
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It is perhaps not entirely appropriate to designate individual de- 
velopment as an objective of education or to critiaze it for its short- 
comings as an objective. For in a sense the educator who subscribes 
to individual development as the keynote of his work is disclaiming 
any special responsibility for the selection of appropriate outcomes of 
education. This is particularly true in the case of the individualist, who 
is apparently willing to accept human bemgs as they are and to devote 
his efforts to making them more so He assumes that either or both 
of two propositions are true. The inherent tendencies of human 
beings are assumed to be so desirable that they need only to be fostered 
or stimulated, or the direction and motives which individuals receive 
from sources other than the school are assumed to be worthy of en- 
couragement These assumptions imply that a boy who comes to 
school is somewhat like a chrysanthemum. There is no danger of his 
becoming a goldenrod to give hay fever to anyone, or a poisonous 
mushroom to bring death to the unwary. On the contrary he will 
become a thing of beauty if someone who understands his needs will 
provide for them. This vegetative theory of education seems to over- 
look the fact that the human plant is exceedingly versatile and adapt- 
able. He may become a night-blooming cereus, a puff-ball, or a good 
potato. His gardener may study his early sproutings until the cows 
come home. But unless the gardener knows what sort of plant he 
wishes finally to have and what kinds of treatment will produce it, the 
gardening is a gamble. If the assertions of the individualists are to 
be taken hterally, only a complete optimist is fitted to serve as a high- 
school principal. 

As a matter of actual school practice, the developmentalist does not 
unequivocally conform to his asserted purpose. He finds that his 
pupils not infrequently exhibit tendencies which must be redirected 
or eradicated. He qualifies his statement of purpose by saying that he 
seeks, of course, only to foster those individual tendencies or inclina- 
tions which are worthy or wholesome. But to admit the need for re- 
direction is to suggest the need for definite goals, and to limi t the 
educational process to the achievement of what is wholesome is to 
indicate the need for qualitative standards in terms of which we may 
determine what is wholesome. Apparently, then, acceptance of 
individual development as the chief purpose of the secondary school 
is not a sufficient declaration of the goals to be achieved. 
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Even if individual development were serviceable as a definitive 
objective for secondary education, its utility in the furtherance of the 
democratic ideal ought to be considered. It is obvious that emphasis 
on individual development is in harmony with certain aspects of the 
democratic ideal. Concern for the full development of the individual 
directly suggests respect for personality, liberty, and the full utilization 
of the individuaPs talents But even if these purposes are broadly 
interpreted they do not fully meet the requirements of the democratic 
ideal. The need for social solidanty and enlightened concern for the 
general welfare are not very directly implied when the purpose of the 
school is stated in terms of individual development as such. Unless 
this further need is specifically taken into account, emphasis on in- 
dividual development runs the risk of producing eccentric or selfish 
individualism rather than competent and socially responsible individ- 
uality. It must be remembered that democracy is not without its 
disciplines. It imposes characteristic demands on the individual. 
These disciphnes or demands are not necessarily a hindrance or barrier 
to the development of the individual. On the contrary, if the intrinsic 
demands of the democratic ideal are directly met and mastered by the 
individual, his freedom and his ability to secure what he seeks will be 
increased rather than diminished. An educational objective which 
takes its cues from the tendencies of the individual without strict 
regard to the demands or necessities of the social environment may 
actually serve as a hindrance both to the individual and to the society 
of which he is a member. 

If, however, it is definitely recognized that any educational purpose 
stated solely in terms of individual development or growth is neces- 
sarily limi ted and partial, there is some merit in considering it and 
using it. Its rational use requires that it be supplemented by such 
valid conceptions of outcomes or goals as will help to answer the ques- 
tion, Growth toward what? 

Preparation for living as an objective. Even though the need for 
intelligent conceptions of ultimate outcomes may not have been 
sufficiently apparent to the exponents of individual development, there 
is in education a long tradition which emphasizes the importance of 
definitely conceived objectives. From Quintilian to Bobbitt there has 
been a continual effort to state the purposes of the school in terms of 
the activities of life or of the abilities which a person must have in 
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order to pxirsue these activities effectively or wisely. In this long span 
of almost two thousand years the critics of the schools have consistently 
objected to the failure of the schools to prepare their pupils for ‘‘the 
real business of hvmg ” And the schools have apparently been just 
as persistent in their failure to do it, although they have supposedly 
tried to do it. The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education were closely in accord with the tradition of Franklin, 
Priestley, and Spencer when they recommended that the secondary 
school should be primarily concerned with the production of fitness 
in “health, command of fundamental processes, worthy home- 
membership, vocation, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical 
character. 3 Although this list is a somewhat disorderly miscellany, 
its logical inconsistencies are less important than its reassertion of the 
principle that secondary education should prepare young people for 
“ complete hving.’^ Were it not for the fact that the statement of these 
objectives was supplemented by several publications in which their 
supposed implications for secondary-school instruction were specified, 
the presentation of these objectives would probably have had very 
Uttle effect. In fact, these aims have been widely criticized for their 
vagueness. No teacher could be expected to find in them clear goals 
for the orientation of his work. 

These shortcomings have led some to assume that the problem might 
be solved if approved activities of adults were examined, analyzed and 
classified. A most substantial attempt to produce such a classification 
is represented in the work of Bobbitt, who produced a list of essential 
activities or abilities much more specific and definite than the seven 
cardinal objectives.^ Although more than a decade has passed since 
Bobbitt’s work was published, secondary schools seem to have been 
unable to make practical application of it. Nevertheless, critics and 
reformers of the secondary school persist in asserting that the problem 
must be solved thus. In 1935, for example, Snedden repeated the 
claim that “such focusing of objectives as wiU point clearly to the best 
teaching methods” wiU appear “if the widely approved activities of 
adults are realistically examined and classified.” « 

3 Commission on the Reorganizalion of Secondary Education* Cardinal Principles of 

Secondary Education, U S Bureau of Education Bulletin, ipiS, no 35 32 p 

4 Franklin Bobbitt. Eow to Make a Curriculum, Boston. Houghton Mifflin Ca, 1924, 
PP 

3 David Snedden* “The Effect Upon Methods of a Changing Curriculum; With Special 
Reference to the Soaal Studies Part I of the Fifth Yearbook of the National Coimcil for 
the Soaal Studies. Philadelphia McRinley Publishing Co , 1935, pp 9-19 
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The persistence of these efforts to have the school prepare young 
people for acceptable performance of the activities of life and the con- 
tinual failure of the school to measure up to the expectations of its 
critics suggest that, although the school may be partly at fault, there 
may be something wrong with the objective. The difficulty may arise 
from the fact that the life-preparation objective is not stated in terms 
of normal educational outcomes. For example, it is plau^ble to say 
that the school should make a contribution which will eventually 
be productive of worthy home-membership on the part of its pupils, 
but this assertion by no means even suggests the specific character of 
the school’s contribution. There are a thousand things any one of 
which a school might seek to do in the very reasonable expectation 
that they would somehow, sometime, directly or indirectly make a 
young person a better member of his home. It is indeed hard to 
imagine any sort of decently acceptable outcome of schooling which 
might not make such a contribution. As a matter of fact worthy 
home-membership is not an educational objective in the sense that it is 
an outcome which may be intentionally and directly produced by the 
school. The outcomes of schooling may be significantly related to 
worthy home-membership, but the relationship is so indirect and 
diffuse that mention of home-membership scarcely suggests even vague 
clues to the educational outcomes which would serve as objectives 
for the secondary school. And, unfortunately, much the same weak- 
ness is characteristic of most of the other “cardinal objectives.” 
It is well to remember that schools have for a long time been 
in the business of producing certain changes in individuals. The 
general character of these changes is suggested by such terms 
as understanding, interest, attitude, skill, ability, habit, and the 
like. These things are the products of schooling, the outcomes 
of education or training. They are capable of being utilized in 
the maintenance of health, or in vocation, or in citizenship, but 
they are far from being identical with health or vocation or citizen- 
ship. 

Considerations of this sort have led many authorities to emphasize 
the necessity of bridging the gap between remote and intangible 
objectives and the immediate educational products of the school. 
Monroe, for example, points to the difference between “paper objec- 
tives” and the “real objectives” which are inherent in the teacher’s 
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instructional procedures.^ He recommends a practical distinction 
between “conduct objectives” (those having reference to the life 
situations which education influences ultimately) and “control ob- 
jectives” (which are the immediate products of secondary-school 
instruction — knowledge, ideals, and habits). ^ The terms “ultimate 
objectives ” and “ immediate objectives ” are commonly used to empha- 
size a similar distinction. Monroe’s terminology has the merit of 
indicating that these two classes of objectives differ not only with 
reference to time but also in quality. Recognition of this distinction 
has led many persons plausibly to infer that the school’s task will be 
clarified if ultimate objectives stated in terms of life activities can be 
translated into immediate objectives stated in terms of educational 
products — knowledge, skill, and attitude. 

Even on the assumption that we have or can soon prepare satisfac- 
tory analyses and classifications of the approved activities of adults, it 
seems likely that we shall not get very far in the attempt to translate 
such lists of activities into their prerequisite educational outcomes. 
Suppose, for example, that realistic examination of the approved 
activities of adults demonstrates that pupils in the secondary school 
should be given education which will cause them to cleanse their teeth 
four times daily. In order to simplify the problem as much as possible, 
suppose also that the determination of needed skills and ideals has 
already been made and that we have only to decide what knowledge 
pupils must have if they are to cleanse their teeth acceptably and 
persistently. Should pupils be made to understand that most good 
people cleanse their teeth four times daily^ Should they understand 
the possible social, physiological, and aesthetic effects of failure to 
keep the teeth clean? Should they know anything about the individ- 
ual and social characteristics of bactena? Do they need to know any- 
thing about adds, bases, and salts in general, or about certain adds, 
bases, and salts in particular? Should they have knowledge of certain 
diseases of the teeth and gums, and if so, which diseases? Is there any 
necessity for their knowing also about various pathologic conditions 
which have their origin in dental defects? Need they know anything 
about the ph)rsical and chemical composition of a tooth? Will it be 

^ Walter S Monroe “Teachers’ Objectives,” chap. HE of Directing Learning m the High 
School. Garden City, N Y.. Doubleday, Page & Co , 1927, pp 51-S4 

7 Walter S Monroe and Oscar F. Weber “The Aims of the High School,” chaps V and VT 
of The High School Garden City, N.Y Doubleday, Doran & Co , 1929, pp 122-87. 
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useful for them to understand the function of a dentifrice and the 
physical and chemical characteristics of an adequate dentifrice? 
Should they be informed about the services and qualifications of 
dentists? Have they any need for knowledge of the practices and 
profits of the advertiser of dental nostrums, or of the function of the 
teeth in relation to the effective digestion of food, or of the influence of 
diet upon the integrity of a tooth^ Even if it were decided that a 
pupil should know about all of the matters suggested in this very brief 
and sketchy list of questions, how are we to determine how much he 
should know about each of them? The business of cleansing the teeth 
is a relatively simple thing which ordinarily involves little reflection or 
judgment, but merely to determine that it is an approved activity of 
adults does not indicate very clearly the nature of the school’s re- 
sponsibilities with respect to it. 

The same thing is true wherein most of the important activities of 
life are concerned. Any activity for which it is possible to catalog 
definitely the essential background of knowledge is likely to be so 
trivial that it may safely be ignored by the secondary school. Those 
activities which are highly important are properly occasions for the 
reflective integration of vast ranges of knowledge. For example, the 
citizen who, in order to vote intelligently in a municipal election, must 
decide which of several sources of municipal water supply is preferable 
must draw widely and fully from many fields of knowledge. He must 
take into account the several qualities of the water in each of these 
sources. He must consider their relationship to the industrial require- 
ments of the community and to the hygienic needs and aesthetic 
satisfactions of its inhabitants. He must weigh both the immediate 
and remote financial costs against the financial resources of the com- 
munity. He must be aware of the possibility that partisan interests 
may be in conflict with the interests of the community generally. 
There is scarcely any conventional field of knowledge which he may 
properly fail to use in arriving at this single decision. In fact, he 
needs a liberal education in order to meet this particular situation 
competently. 

Obviously, the attempt to state the objectives of the secondary 
school in terms of the life activities to which the school is expected to 
make some unspecified contribution does not solve the problem. Even 
if we believe that the final justification of the school depends upon its 
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Utility in preparing young people more competently to carry on the 
activities in which they will mevitably be engaged, the school’s con- 
tribution to this end must be specified in terms of educational outcomes. 

The implications of democracy and the life-preparatory aim. The 
life-preparatory aim should be considered also in the hght of its rela- 
tion to the democratic ideal, although the vagueness and indirection 
with which the aim is stated is a handicap In one sense at least the 
life-preparatory aim is more or less in harmony with certain implica- 
tions of democracy. It emphasizes the importance of the everyday 
concerns of the individual. It implies respect for the normal enter- 
prises and responsibiKties of men and women here and now. It tacitly 
opposes the asceticism, the otherworldliness, and the smug cultural 
irrelevance which have often beset the secondary school. Beyond 
these vague general leanings, however, the hfe-preparatory aim does 
not either suggest any general commitment to the democratic ideal or 
specify any particular contribution to its realization. The statement 
that the purpose of the secondary school should be to prepare young 
people for their activities in life would be directly applicable either 
to a school entirely attuned to the needs of a democratic culture or to 
a school ungrudgingly devoted to training young people for life in 
a despotic caste system. No such ambiguous or equivocal aim can be 
expected to direct or clarify the school’s service to democracy. 

In contrast with the implications of the democratic ideal the state- 
ment of the life-preparatory aim in terms of the so-called seven cardinal 
objectives is both vague and narrow. It is vague in the sense that it 
does not indicate whether the individual is to be prepared for life’s 
activities by training and habituating him in efficient practical per- 
formance of these activities, or by developing such insights and in- 
terests in these activities as will mahe him competent for self-direction 
in them, or by some other means which may catch the fancy of an 
educator. It is narrow in the sense that it suggests an unwarranted 
personalism. Although it is true that even the school’s remote social 
infl.uences must result from its effects upon the individual, the individ- 
ual’s education should not be focused too narrowly upon his own 
activities and within the limited sphere in which he himself will be 
directly active. As we have seen, democracy implies that the individ- 
ual must have sufficient understanding and sufficiently developed 
talent to serve as a basis for effective personal action. But it demands 
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tliat individual action should be not merely effective. Action must 
also be governed and directed with appropriate concern for its social 
effects. Furthermore, the aim of preparation for the activities of life, 
with its emphasis upon the individual’s performance of these activities, 
can hardly be said even to suggest democracy’s need for enlightened 
fraternal S3rmpathy and mutual understanding. The individual must 
not merely be prepared in some way or other to carry on his own activi- 
ties in life, and he must not merely be aware of the effects of his 
activities upon others. It is equally important that he be educated 
with reference to the activities of other individuals. Unless one has 
substantial knowledge of the activities and circumstances of his fellows, 
unless he can share vicariously their experiences, his concern for their 
prosperity may be little more than shallow and futile sentiment. 

If it be interpreted very broadly, the statement of the secondary 
school’s objective in terms of preparation for the activities of life may 
perhaps be supposed to refer not merely to the sphere of positive 
personal action in a limited personal environment, but also to the realm 
of insight and intelligent interest extending beyond the areas of per- 
sonal circumstance. But such an interpretation requires that the 
stated objective must be supplemented with meanings which it does 
not of itself suggest. The objective of the secondary school ought not 
to be either so vague or so narrow as to demand that it be bolstered 
with essential meanings which it lacks. On the contrary, the objective 
should be so definite and dear as to give sure direction to the school’s 
work. It should be so important as to challenge the educator’s best 
effort. It should be so comprehensive as to indude at least every 
major essential. 

Developing understanding and appreciation. The objectives stated 
by the 1927-28 Commission on the Curriculum are in contrast but not 
in conflict with the life-preparatory purpose implied in the sev^ 
cardinal objectives.® The newer statement of objectives is made in 
such terms as these: Understanding and appreciation of the self; 
understanding and appredation of the world of nature; understanding 
and appreciation of organized sodety. The development of these 
insights and interests is unquestionably an appropriate means of 

* Tlie 1927-2S Commissioii on tlie Cumculum: “The Objectives of Secondaiy Education/* 
chap n of “The Devdopment of the Higfa-Sdiool tiieDepa^ 

ment of Supermtendeno^ Naticoial Education Assoaation. Washingfou* ipaS, pp 38-58. 
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preparation for the activities of life, and they have the practical 
advantage of being stated in terms of direct outcomes of school work. 
They do not require the school to try to do its work in terms of adult 
activities so remote from school undertakings as to be confusing and 
unmanageable. Understanding and appreciation are the kinds of 
things which a school may directly undertake to produce Not only 
are these objectives stated in terms of genuinely educational products. 
They also specify forthrightly the areas in which imderstanding and 
appreciation are to be developed. 

These objectives have obvious merits. Their clarity and definite- 
ness alone should appeal to the educator, who has reason to be weary 
of aims which are epitomes of vagueness and indirection. When the 
school’s task is said to develop in its pupils understanding and appre- 
ciation of individual human beings, of the natural environment and 
of the social order, no person who is willing to accept this mandate 
need long be puzzled concerning its implications for the school. It 
is obvious, furthermore, that this statement of purpose is clearly in 
harmony with major elements in the educational imphcations of the 
democratic ideal The understandings and appreciations which it 
suggests are of the sort which are necessary for intelligent action on 
the part of the free atizen, for awareness of the quality and significance 
of human talents and potentialities, and for appreciative and enlight- 
ened concern for the general welfare of society. Indeed, the only 
important element in the democratic ideal for education which is not 
directly suggested in these objectives is the provision of opportunity 
for the realization of the individual’s potentiahties, and, as will be 
pointed out, it is doubtful whether a school can be expected to take 
full responsibility for this provision in any case. 

Thoughtful educators will observe certain other important omissions 
in the objectives stated by the Commission. They do not explicitly 
specify the need for developing in boys and girls abilities and habits 
which are essential to individual and social well-being and which are 
recognized as suitable objectives of training in school. Some of these 
abilities are almost indispensable in the business of acquiring the in- 
sights and appreciations which are so highly commended. The ability 
to read and the habit of reading are undoubtedly necessary and suita- 
ble outcomes of secondary education. No less appropriate objectives 
are dictated by individual and social need for personal competence in 
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other aspects of the use of language and in other media for cultural 
intercourse. Moreover, these objectives do not directly suggest the 
desirability of seeking to develop in young people effective skill or 
productive competence of any sort. Boys and girls who are well edu- 
cated in terms of these objectives might be entirely praiseworthy for 
their insights and interests, but unhappily deficient in their technical 
skill and productive competence. 

Parenthetically, certain practical handicaps should be noted which, 
although they are not intrinsic weaknesses, may serve to prevent the 
willing acceptance of these objectives on the part of the schools. So 
definitely and unequivocally do these statements of purpose point to 
the matters concerning which the secondary school is to develop 
understanding and appreciation that a school which neglects them 
and consumes the time and energies of its pupils in other business can 
hardly subscribe to this aim without calling direct attention to its 
own shortcomings. It is, therefore, to be expected that a secondary 
school which prefers comfortably to persist in offering the sort of 
program which it happens to have been offering may also prefer to 
subscribe to statements of ultimate goals which are so indefinite and 
so remotely related to its immediate activities as to prevent anybody 
from being able to see whether its alleged purposes are being achieved 
or not. 

Secondary-school aims and the need for discrimination. The 
secondary school must exercise discrimination in setting up its goals. 
Almost anything which secondary schools generally do in behalf of 
their pupils is likely sometime, somehow, or somewhere to benefit 
some of the pupils somewhat. There are indeed teachers who find 
satisfaction in the assertion that their work has not been in vain if 
it has helped a pupil to become a better boy or girl. But both the 
secondary-school pupil and the society which supports the school may 
rightfully demand from it a much higher standard of achievement and 
a much more careful selection of services than is here implied. It is 
not enough merely to assert that the school will develop the pupU, or 
give him preparation for life, or minister to his needs, or perform a 
helpful service to society. The sdiool must know and must make 
known what particulax types of development, or preparation, or need, 
or services are to be its major responsibilities. 

A school which accepts responsibility for the development of the 
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cidld is not obligated to provide for his whole development, and a 
school which xmdertakes to prepare youth for living is not thus bound 
to supply complete preparation for living. In its anxiety to serve 
young people well or to merit generous support from a public which 
is not always enthusiastic about education a school may be tempted 
to provide a great variety of services. Although aJl of these services 
may be worthy, some of them may not be suitable undertakings for a 
school, and even though a school manages to provide a given service 
effectively, the fact remains that some other agency might very well 
provide the same service more easily and economically The school 
is, of course, not alone in its tendency to scatter its resources among a 
variety of enterprises some of which may have little relation to its 
major or distinctive purposes The church, for example, sometimes 
xmdertakes either to supplant or to supplement its major functions 
with efforts to supply theatrical entertainment, vocational counseling, 
athletic programs, social recreation, or education. However, grant- 
ing the desirability of many of the services which schools may xmder- 
take to provide, such -undertakings should not be assumed indiscrim- 
inately and without proper consideration of their relative value and 
their appropriateness as parts of a school program. In any case the 
school may well hesitate to adopt many additional functions unless 
there is assurance that its major responsibilities are being successfully 
met. 

Its historic traditions, the continually reasserted positions of its 
critics, and its strategic situation in contemporary hfe suggest that 
the secondary school makes its best contribution to yoxmg people 
individually and to the great society which supports it by producing 
in young people xmderstanding and appreciation of the world in which 
they live. It has long been the business of the secondary school to 
develop the minds of young people and to put them in the possession 
of knowledge. Very frequently, to be sxnre, the nature of this develop- 
ment has been narrowly or unwisely conceived, and the knowledge 
which -was presented to the pupil has had little reference to the vital 
concerns of contemporary life. These defects the critics of the schools 
have repeatedly laid bare. But it is worth remembeiing that even the 
critics beholding the weaknesses of the school in these matters have 
not commonly sought to have it discard these purposes and to sup- 
plant them with alien objectives. The school’s position as an institu- 
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tion favors such purposes. The school is sufficiently removed from 
the practical enterprises of men and their social institutions to view the 
world with perspective and without undue bias. Indeed, the school’s 
institutional aloofness, which is sometimes exaggerated so much as 
to be a serious weakness, is a distinctive and essential advantage. 
Other agencies, whether public or private, are so committed to certain 
speci al ized or perhaps even selfish interests as to disqualify them for 
the task of disinterested but devoted service jointly to individual 
young people and to the great society. Other tasks the school may 
sometimes safely leave to be undertaken by other agencies, but it 
cannot justly claim to serve young people well or to discharge its obliga- 
tions to society unless it seeks first and foremost to develop in every 
pupil the insights and appreciations which contribute to effective and 
intelligent personal action and to enlightened concern for the general 
welfare. 

The primary importance of developing these insights and apprecia- 
tions need not prevent the school from serving additional purposes. 
A major purpose need not be an exclusive function. As far as possible 
it seems desirable that the school should undertake to provide oppor- 
tunities whereby young people may discover and develop their apti- 
tudes and potentialities for various types of activity. As we have 
seen, such opportunities are an essential element in a democratic 
society. It is doubtful, however, whether the school can assume any 
very complete responribility for providing them. To provide oppor- 
tunities for the discovery and development of various types of ability 
is to provide with reasonable fidelity the kinds of situations in which 
these abilities are effectively and suitably employed. Although an 
aptitude may in a sense exist as a latent element in the individual’s 
personal equipment, regardless of his environment, an effective ability 
actually comes into existence through the rdation of the individual and 
his environment. A pupil seated in the classroom may have aptitude 
for swimming, or for public speaking, or for skilled craftmanship in 
cabinet work, or for persuasive leadership of common folk. But unless 
he can be brought into contact with the inaterials and the atuations 
which are ess^tial elements in thdr effective employment, the pupil’s 
abilities cannot easily be discovered or developed. Although a second- 
ary school can provide in some measure various types of situations in 
whidi pupils may suitably discover and devel<^ their special abilities. 
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such provisions are necessarily liroited in number and scope. A large 
school with unusually generous resources can offer many more oppor- 
tunities than are feasible in a school of the ordinary sort. But even 
under the most favorable circumstances it is clearly impossible for a 
school to provide bona fide opportunities for the development of the 
vast number of abilities which are needed by the different individual 
members of a complex society. The secondary school which seeks to 
contribute fully to the attainment of the democratic ideal will normally 
attempt to stimulate the development of manifold kinds of abilities 
among its individual pupils. But severe practical handicaps prevent 
a school from providing the genuine character of the multiform environ- 
ments in which the abilities of men are developed and tested. A 
school cannot fairly be given full responsibihty for providing this 
highly important service to the individual and to society. 

In this connection it should perhaps be noted also that the limitations 
of the school do not apply solely to its provision of opportunities for the 
discovery and development of the individual’s personal aptitudes and 
abilities. The development of the insights which are basic to intelli- 
gent personal action and of appreciative and enlightened concern for 
the general welfare are also educational responsibilities which the 
school can hardly fulfill. Certainly much of the understanding which 
people get comes from sources outside the school. Indeed the school 
could not feasibly undertake exclusive responsibility for the develop- 
ment of adequate insight, even if this were necessary. In all of its 
obKgations in a democratic society the school can claim no separate 
or exclusive mandate. 

Particularly in the task of providing for young people opportunities 
for the discovery and development of their special aptitudes and abili- 
ties, the school can probably do httle more than share a function which 
is too broad and varied to be encompassed by any one social agency. 
In some measure also the secondary school should not and need not be 
expected fully to provide for the development of the insights and 
appreaations which are essential. So great is the necessity and value 
of these insights and appreciations, however, both to the individual 
and to society at large, that the school cannot safely neglect to develop 
them as fully as possible. Other responsibilities the secondary school 
may have, either in consequence of its own initiative or because it 
finds them forced upon it. The importance or urgency of these sub- 
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sidiary tasks will often be determined by changing times and circum- 
stances, But the persisting necessities of a democratic society, the 
individuaFs correlative need for insights basic to effective and req)on- 
sible action, and the secondary school’s traditions and its strategic 
situation as a social agency point clearly and urgently to one major 
objective. The full connotations of this objective are concisely sug- 
gested in the objectives stated by the Commission on the Curriculum: 
understanding and appreciation of the self; understanding and appre- 
ciation of the world of nature; understanding and appreciation of 
organized society. Although there is presumably nothing binding 
as to the acceptance of these specific terms, the goals which they 
clearly indicate are imquestionably in harmony with the secondary 
school’s obligations and its characteristics as an institution. 

Summary. So fundamental and diffuse are the connotations of the 
democratic ideal and its general implications for the secondary school 
that it is impossible to identify fully the particulars in which they are 
or are not wisely and effectively applied in secondary-school practice. 
Any attempt to summarize them in the form of concise and specific 
criteria for the evaluation of school practice is, therefore, somewhat 
inappropriate if it excludes the broader connotations which it briefly 
represents. However, for purposes of emphasis it may be well, before 
going on to consider in turn the various aspects of the school’s conven- 
tional practice, to call attention particularly to some of the broader 
implications of the nature of the population served directly by the 
school and of the necessities of the society whose common life they are 
to share. 

1. The secondary school has continued to be a sdective iostitution making 
its benefits available particularly to those who are otherwise privileged 
and withholding them from those whose opportunities are compara- 
tively meager. In a democratic society which seeks to provide equal 
opportunities to all persons and which for its own general welfare re- 
quires that they shall all be generously educated, the secondary sdiool 
must find ways to remove these disparities. 

2 . It is obvious that the young people who attend the secondary school 
differ markedly in their aptitude for learning, their interests, and their 
abihty to cope with the conventional program. Even if the sdiool were 
imder no obligation to serve social needs, it could not justify its accept- 
ance of pupils for whom its program results frequently in failure. Be- 
cause it recognizes an obligation to prepare young people for intelligent 
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and effective citizenship, its educational program must provide equality 
of educational opportimity for young people who are not equal. 

3 Not merely in spite of their mequalities, but with positive acceptance 
of the inequalities of individuals, the school must provide for all young 
people e 3 q>eriences in which they shall develop broadly and generously 
the insights and appreciations which support intelligent action in the 
many avenues of personal life and which are the basis of wise and re- 
sponsible concern for the general welfare of the great society. 

4. Cherishing the values and the varieties of human talent for their worth 
both to the individuals who have them and to the society which gets 
strength from them, the secondary school must provide the widest pos- 
sible range of opportimities for its individual pupils to discover and 
develop their potential abilities. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER CONSIDERATION 

1. Collect and dassify a large number of contemporary statements of the 
purposes of secondary education; or trace historically the stated purposes 
of secondary education. 

2. Interview several teachers (or pupils, or parents, or disinterested lay- 
men) in order to discover what they believe the major and dominant 
purpose of the secondary school to be 

3. It is commonly asserted by its critics that lack of purpose is a major 
cause of the secondary schooPs difficulties. Show specifically how this 
is, or is not, true. 

4. Is it true that the difficulty of recognizing the purpose of the secondary 
school IS a reflection of the instability and confusion of American culture? 
Substantiate your opinion on the matter. 

5. Acceptance of a major purpose does not preclude advocacy of additional 
minor or subsidiary purposes. List in the order of their importance ad- 
ditional purposes appropriate to the secondary school 

6. The major purpose advocated m this chapter is assumed to be in har- 
mony with the furtherance of democratic social ideals Evaluate or 
criticize this assumption in considerable detail. 

7. If the purpose here advocated were evaluated from an individual rather 
than a social viewpoint, would its validity be diminished? 

8. Examine the stated objectives of particular subjects of instruction as ex- 
pounded by thek ^nsors. Are they in harmony with the general pur- 
pose commended m this chapter? 

9. The secondary school is by no means the only agency which seeks for one 
reason or another to help the individual to acquire insights concerning 
the world he lives in. Is it possible or probable that other agencies will 
or should supplant the school? 
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10. It is desirable that educators and laymen should be able to evaluate the 
secondary schooFs work by observing definite evidence of its success or 
failure. In what ways may we best determine whether or not the school 
is producing the insights which young people should have? 

11. There is some reason to believe that, although almost everybody has at 
least some vague notion of what democracy is, there are not many of us 
whose conceptions of it are so clear as to help us wisely to foster its at- 
tainment. Teachers are under strong obhgation not merely to favor 
democratic ideals, but to understand what they are. Make a careful 
selection and study of books which are useful in clarifjring our concep- 
tions of the democratic ideal or in analyzing our present circumstances 
in relation to our democratic ideals. If you are in a position to do it ef- 
fectively, develop plans for helping the teaching staff of a secondary 
school to increase their appreciation of what democracy means and to 
seek to improve their contributions to it through the work of the school. 

12. Because of the fact that educators commonly subscribe to aims which 
are remote, nebulous and inadequately stated, they find in them no dear 
directions for their own efforts. Teachers frequently express their de- 
sire for some objectives which are challenging and which get down to 
“ brass tacks.” Undoubtedly one cause of this dissatisfaction is the fact 
that a school seldom attempts to develop and formulate its own definite 
purposes as an institution It obtains its statement of aims ready-made 
from other sources, and is unhappy to find that they don^t seem to fit. 
Try to work out an appealing and effective method by means of which 
the staff of a secondary school may profitably develop a dear and definite 
formulation of the educational outcomes wMch it will undertake to pro- 
duce; 

SOME MATERIALS USEFUL FOR FURTHER STUDY OF 
THE AIMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN A 
DEMOCRACY 

Bode^s Democracy as a Way of Life^ a cri^ly stated and ludd analysis of 
the nature of education in the service of the democratic ideal, can be recom- 
mended to any reader who is even mildly interested in its subject. The 
points of view which it presents are in harmony with those of Dewey, whose 
Democracy and Educatton is widely known and read, but not so easily under- 
stood. The brief monograph q>onsored by the Educational Pdides Com- 
mission, and drafted by Charles Beard, is written with the indsive darity 
and simplidty which are characteristic of its author. It could be read by a 
schoolboy, and will be read with profit by thousands of educators. Being 
primarily concamed with the rdation between the school and sodety, and 
having a viewpoint fundamentally different from that of most educators. 
Counts traces historically the social background of American education. 
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The books by Sisson and Kilpatrick are also easily readable, and, although 
their views are somewhat less clearly developed, they will be useful to 
persons who wish to read something in addition to the books already men- 
tioned 

The Great Investment by Briggs and Educatton and Social Dividends by 
French do not so directly and clearly emphasize the nature of the schooFs 
mandate and obligation, but they give weight to the schooFs duty and pos- 
sibility of contributing definitely to the welfare of the great society. The 
brief article by Clarke is distmguished for its breadth of philosophic perspec- 
tive and its discerning recogmtion of current problems. 

Bode, Boyd H.. Democracy as a Way of Life. New York: The Macmillan 
Co , 1937. 144 p 

: Modern Educational Theories. New York' The Macmillan Co , 1927 

351 P- 

Clarke, F.: “Some Reflections on Secondary Education,” University of 
Toronto Quarterly^ 3: 67-86 (October, 1933). 

Counts, George S., and others: The Social Foundations of Education, Part IX: 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, American Historical As- 
sociation. New York: Charles Scribner^s Sons, 1934 227 p. 

Dewey, John. Democracy and Education. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1916. 434 p Especially chapters VIII and IX 
Educational Policies Commission: The Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy. Washington, D.C : National Education Associa- 
tion, 1937. 129 p. 

French, Will; Education and Social Dividends. New York: The Macmillan 
Co , 1935. 119 p. 

Kilpatrick, Wilham Heard: Education for a Changing Civilization New 
York. liie Macmillan Co , 1926. 143 p. 

Ordinarily, as the preceding chapter has suggested, those who attempt to 
state specifically the aims of the school do so without much exphcit recogni- 
tion of the broader concerns of a democratic society. It will be desirable, 
therefore, for the reader to consider both the materials mentioned above and 
some of the more specific statements of aims and objectives The chapters 
by Gosling, Ingjis, Koos, Monroe and Weber, and Uhl are all, with the possi- 
ble exception of the first, more or less alike m presenting statements of aims 
which are formulated parochially and without much supporting analysis of 
the broader service which a school must give. They are all easily rea^ble, 
and perhaps compelled by considerations of brevity to be more narrowly logi- 
cal than broadly thoughtful. The reports of the Committee on the Orientation 
of the Secondary School are somewhat fuller in treatment but not markedly 
different in point of view. They merit reading both for their somewhat fuller 
development of ideas and for the fact that their comparativerecency has made 
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it possible to take into account some of the growing necessities and urgencies 
of a school which is accepting all sorts of yoimg people into membership. 
Although their composite authorship makes them very uneven in quality, 
they contain some very sigmficant material. Probably because of the fact 
that Bnggs served as chairman of this committee, the materials which it has 
presented correspond noticeably with the materials which he has himself 
presented. 

Briggs, Thomas H.: *'The Special Fimctions of Secondary Education,” 
chaps. XIII and XIV of Secondary Educaiton, New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1933, PP 252-88 (Substantially similar material is contained in 
chap. XI of “The Articulation of the Units of American Education,” 
Seoerdh Yearbook of the Department of Supenntendence of the National 
Education Association, 1929, pp. 196-207.) 

Committee on the Onentation of Secondary Education* Functions of 
Secondary Education. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School 
Prmcipals, no. 64 (January, 1937), 266 p. 

: Issues of Secondary Education. Bulletin of the Department of 

Secondary-S^ool Principals, no. 59 (January, 1936), 372 p 
Inglis, Alexander* “The Aims and Functions of Secondary Education,” 
chap. X of Principles of Secondary Education. Boston Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1918, pp. 367-86. 

Koos, Leonard V.: “The Aims and Functions of Secondary Education,” 
chap. IV of The American Secondary School. Boston: Ginn & Co , 1927, 
pp. 150-74- 

Monroe, Walter S., and Weber, Oscar “The Aims of the High School,” 
chaps. V and VI of TAe High School. Garden City, New York. Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1929, pp. 122-87. 

Uhl, Willis L.: “Educational Objectives and Curriculum Values,” part m 
of Secondary School Curricula. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927, 
pp. 287-353. 

: Principles of Secondary Education. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co , 

1925. 692 p. Especially chapters XTV and XV. 

Peters and Snedden both illustrate rather concretely the attempt to dis- 
cover the aims of the school by a process of intensive analysis. The first 
book by Snedden is somewhat more readable than the others, although some 
persons will not be made comfortable by his general thesis. Henderson’s 
textbook should be read by persons who wish to know how our thinking about 
the purposes of education h^ or has not changed during the last few decades. 
Spenceris analysis is, of course, a widely known educational classic, and 
should be read by those who covet a fuU grasp of this general field. The 
book by Tugwell and Keyserling is penetrating, and difficult It will be 
stimulating for those who are specially interested. 
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Henderson, Ernest Norton: A Text~Book in the Principles of Education, 
New York; The Macmillan Co , 1916. 593 p. Particularly chapter I, 

“Various Concq)tions of the Aim of Education.” 

Peters, Charles C.. Foundations of Educational Sociology New York: The 
Macmillan Co , 1927. 447 p Especially part II. 

Snedden, David Cultural Educations and Common Sense. New York. The 
Macmillan Co , 1931, 324 p 

• Sociological Determination of Objectives in Education. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippmcott Co., 1921 322 p 

Tugwell, Rexford G., and Keyserling, Leon H.. “Social Objectives in Edu- 
cation,” Part I of Redirecting Education New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1934, vol. I, pp. 1-114. 



PART III 


THE CONVENTIONAL SECONDARY 
SCHOOL; ITS PRACTICE AND 
RATIONALE 




CHAPTER FIVE 


ORGANIZATION, ARTICULATION, 
AND STANDARDIZATION 


The three schools which now comprise the American school ^tem are 
not closely integrated and well knit. The elementary school, the 
secondary school, and the college originated somewhat independently, 
and they have continued to develop separately. Between the ele- 
mentary school and the secondary school particularly there has been 
very little evidence of mutual recogmtion. Each school has carried 
on its own undertakings in its own way, setting up its own program 
and attempting to solve its own problems, as if they were in no way 
related to the program or the problems of the other school. It has 
been customary for the high school to admit any child who has com- 
pleted the program specified by the elementary school. Recently, in 
fact, there has been an increasing tendency for the secondary school to 
accept even those children who have been imsuccessful in completing 
the elementary-school program. Thus the assumption has been that 
membership in the elementary school implies preparation for member- 
ship in the secondary school But there has been no common attempt 
to plan the instruction of the elementary school in terms of such prepa- 
ration. And, on the other hand, the secondary school has traditionally 
made little effort to build its educational program upon the founda- 
tions already laid by the elementary school, except as it has been com- 
pelled to modify its own instruction somewhat in relation to the abili- 
ties or lacks in ability in the pupils it has received from the elementary 
school. 

Attonpts to justify inco-ordination. This general condition has 
become so common, so much taken for granted, that some persons have 
attempted to justify or at least to rationalize the situation by postulat- 
ing distinctive objectives for the elementary school and the secondary 
schooL Tliese theories have included a variety of approaches. Some 
have assumed that the elementary school and the secondary school 
might be differentiated in terms of the stages of physiological or 
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psychological development which were assumed to be peculiar to their 
pupils. For example, the elementary school has been thought of as an 
institution for physiologically immature persons, while the secondary 
school has often been designated as concerned with adolescents. The 
fact is that the pupils do not sort themselves to suit the theory, and it 
is hard to see what particular difference it would make in an educa- 
tional institution if they did. 

There have been some attempts to establish a difference between the 
two schools on the basis of distinctive types of educational products or 
objectives. The elementary school has been assumed to produce 
competence in the use of certain ‘^fimdamentaJ tools, the techniques 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic computation. The secondary 
school, from this standpoint, is the place where pupils acquire facts 
which are useful in life (whatever that may mean) . Now it is perfectly 
obvious that, although the elementary school may do much to advance 
the pupil in his proficiency in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
although the secondary school may instruct the pupil in useful facts, 
neither of these objectives is the sole or exclusive concern of either 
school. We know that there are many college students who are rightly 
increasing their skill in the use of these fundamental tools and we 
know very well that the pupil in the elementary school is getting useful 
possession of many facts. 

Others have emphasized distinctions in terms of the pupils’ presumed 
needs for varying amoxmts of guidance and close supervision. Thus 
the elementary school is designated as the school in which the pupil 
receives very immediate personal guidance. The secondary school is 
characterized by a higher level of capacity for individual responsibility 
and self-direction. And, to complete the picture, the college is euphe- 
mistically described as providing opportunity for the exercise of per- 
sonal freedom and initiative. There is obviously some measiue of truth 
in these attempted distinctions, but it seems equally apparent that 
progress from the childish need for guidance to the independence of 
maturity is not and should not be achieved in three sharply sudden 
leaps. It is and presumably should be develoned through gradual 
and continuous processes analogous to growth. 

Very little reflection concerning the characteristics of the pupil 
populations of these schools is needed to mate clear the impossibility 
of differentiating the functions of the elementary and secondary 
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schools in terms of these pupil charactenstics. Some differences are 
discernible, but they are chiefly differences in degree and the degrees 
themselves vary from mdividual to individual. 

There is, however, one reasonably valid exception, although its 
validity is rapidly diminishing of late. Formerly, at least, the ele^ 
mentary school was the common school. All children were expected to 
attend it. The secondary school, on the other hand, was a selective 
institution. Its pupils were the favored few. They were likely to be 
exceptionally bright or exceptionally prosperous, or both. We have 
seen that this distinction stiU exists, although it is fast waning. The 
secondary school is also coming to be a common school, aiKl the tend- 
ency seems likely to persist This fact has tremendous significance, 
particularly when it is true that this is taking place through the sheer 
force of increased enrollments and not by virtue of adequate changes 
in the purposes and educational program of the secondary school.* 

Early claims for the junior high school. The rapid influx of youth 
into the secondary schools has perhaps served to stimulate and accel- 
erate efforts to effect better articulation between the elementary school 
and the secondary school, but the demand for better articulation 
preceded the rapid growth of secondary-school populations. Charles 
Eliot, the far-sighted president of Harvard University, was interested 
in the possibility of reducing the amount of time devoted to elementary 
and secondary schooling.* Although he was not entirely in sympathy 
with educators of his own day with reference to the dearable functions 
of the secondary school, Eliot’s influence was an important sdmiflus 
toward a gradually developing movement to modify the rdationship 
of elementary school and high school. This movement was concerned 
with the administrative reorganization of the school system. It 
gradually became centered in zealous advocacy of what we now know 
as the junior hi gh school, a distinct unit between the elementary 
school and the senior high schod, and ordinarily comprising grades 
seven, eight and nine. 

Early believers in the desirability of the junior high school saw in it 
the attainment of many advantages. Those who were disturbed by 

^ Thft g! gntfirfl.nrft nf t>ii& gfeafaemeait conceaning the mafiftquacv of the dianges in the edtica" 
tional jirogiazn. of the school should beocHzie xnGace appacoii whea the ed u cational 
of the secondary school is eyammed in detafl. 

^ See the diapter, ‘'Can School Programmes Be Sho rt ened and Knrkhed ?** pp. i5i'-76, 
Oiades E^; Educational Et^orm, The Qeataiy Co., 189S. 418 p. 
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the large numbers of children leaving school upon completion of the 
elementary-school program advocated the junior high school as a 
means of ^'bridging the gap” between the elementary school and the 
high school. Others promoted the junior high school as a promising 
means of facilitating the pupil’s adjustment to the unfamiliar circum- 
stances of the high school — circumstances involving new social 
groups, curricula, methods of instruction, and methods of school 
management. Additional support for the junior high school came 
from those who desired the introduction of improvements in the educa- 
tional program of the school and in the services which it might provide 
for young people. The commonly recognized functions which the 
junior high school should serve to promote are very well summarized 
by Spaulding, whose statement of them is as follows: ^ 

I. An organization of subject matter which shall 

A. Continue the traimng begun in the elementary school in those 

elements of habit, knowledge, and skill which should be a part 
of everyone’s equipment 

B. Offer to ^ boys and girls an insight into the most important 

fields of human interest and endeavor, as a basis for 

1. Clearer understanding of their duties and privileges both 

as individuals and as members of society, and 

2. Intelhgent choice of their future activities — vocational, 

avocational, social, recreational, rehgious. 

C. Offer to all boys and girls an opportunity to begin training 

directed toward the activities tentatively chosen 

B. Provide for those pupils who must leave sdiool at or before the 
completion of the jumor high-school period training which 
shall fit them so far as possible for immediate entrance into 
a suitable vocation. 

E. Make possible the progress of each individual at the rate best 
suited to his needs and capacities 

r. Emphasize m all subjects of study those elements most directly 
associated with pupils’ present and future activities and 
interests. 

G, Preserve at each stage a proper balance between the various 
elements in the pupil’s general training and his speaahzation. 

II. The employment of teaching methods to accord with present 
knowled^ of adolescent psychology, individual differences, and 
effective teaching technique. 

3 Frauas T. Spaulding The Small Jumor E%gh School, Harvard Studies in Education, 
vol 9 Cambndge Harvard University Press, 1932, pp 16-17. 
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III. The provision of social experience, both within and without the 

recognized curriculum, which shall fit the individual to become 
a generously co-operative member of society. 

IV. The estabhshment of a system of guidance which shall aid the pupil 

to determine intelligently 

A. His future lines of activity, of whatever sort 

B. The course of training necessary to fit him for such activity 

C. His relations with others with whom he comes, or may come, in 

contact. 

The movement for the junior high school was probably motivated to 
some extent also by the ambition or at least the modest willingness of 
secondary-school officials to extend their professional domains and 
increase their prestige and influence. 

Anyone who examines the printed records of the movement for the 
junior high school will find little evidence of objection to it. Educators, 
particularly those interested in secondary education, seemed generally 
to favor it. It was expected to insure progress; in fact, at least in the 
minds of its advocates, it was essential if pr<^ess was to be made. 
Were it not for the traditional inertia of the schools themselves and the 
taxpayers who control them, the movement for the administrative 
reorganization of the schools would undoubtedly have gone much 
further than it has. 

But the movement has actually made remarkable progress. If the 
six-year unit of secondary education has not yet become universally 
established in practice, it has become a commonly recognized actuality. 
Fortunately, also, it has gone far enough to justify and to make feasible 
some evaluations of the results which it has produced. 

Early expectations not fulfilled. One of the most thorou^ and 
significant parts of the recent National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion is concerned with the actual status and some of the outcomes of 
the movement for reorganization of the secondary school^ This 
investigation presents rather conduave evidence to indicate that the 
typical reorganized school is superior to the conventional schooL It 
shows that there are some conventional schools which are sui)erior 
to some reorganized schools, which suggests that administrative re- 
organization is not absolutely prerequisite to excellence; but it also 
reveals the fact that even the best of the conventionally organized 

< See Frands T. Spaulding, O. L Fredmci. and Leonard V. Koos: The ReorgotmaUon of 
Secondary Edvcation. U.S. O 0 ce of Educatkei Bulletin, 1932, no. 17 National Survey of 
Secondaiy Educafion, M(Hiograph no 5. 423 P- 
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schools are somewhat inferior to the best reorganized schools. For 
example, it was found that the conventional school can achieve any one 
of the excellent features of the reorganized school, but that the re- 
organized school is in a more favorable situation to provide a compre- 
hensive and well-balanced variety of advantages. 

However, the authors of this report are careful to point out the fact 
that administrative reorganization, as such, is probably not the sole 
cause of the superiorities which are found in reorganized schools. 
For example, they cite the importance of mere numerical size, showing 
that relatively large average grade enrollment is commonly a factor 
in the superiority of reorganized schools. Also reorganization itself, 
like the superiorities which frequently accompany it, may be a result 
of other favorable factors, such as strong community interest in educa- 
tional progress, unusually competent educational leadership, or ex- 
traordinary financial support. Reorganization, rather than being the 
cause of certain excellent features in a secondary school, may frequently 
be the result of other conditions which have actually caused various 
educational changes, of which reorganization is only one element. 

Furthermore, this investigation of the status and results of re- 
organization amply demonstrates that formal reorganization does not 
insure improvement in the secondary school. It does perhaps afford 
conditions which can be capitalized by wise and competent leaders 
who will actually plan and execute improved educational programs, 
but it certainly is no substitute for this planning. 

. . the explanation of such differences (between conventional and 
reorganized schools) is probably to be found, as a matter of fact, not so 
much in what the different types of organization cwuse as m what they 
make possible. At best, the form of a schools organization probably 
does little more than provide a rdatively convenient or mconvenient 
setting for desirable practices. Superior forms of organization prove to 
be supenor simj^y b^use they make desirable practices easier to adopt 
than is the case under other forms of organization.^ 

To those who have hoped that the formal reorganization of the 
secondary school would produce various improvements in educational 
practice the findings of this investigation must be somewhat disap- 
pointing. The results of reorganization in the typical secondary 
school seem too meager. Although the schools investigated were 
^ op citfP 244 
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probably somewhat better than average, actual practices in representa- 
tive junior high schools seem to fall far short of the claims and expecta- 
tions of its advocates. There are major weaknesses in the physical 
equipment, the organization of instruction, the need for better articula- 
tion with the elementary school, the guidance of pupils, the teaching 
staff, and the supervision of the typical junior high school.^ Only 
in providing an extensive program of extra-curriculum activities does 
the typical junior high school seem to have distinguished itself. When 
it is recognized that extra-curriculum activities, because of their more 
remote and flexible relationship to the rest of the schooPs undertakings, 
are inherently feasible in any type of school oiganization, there appears 
to be neither rhyme nor reason in the business. 

Careful examination of the details of the reported practices of re- 
oiganized secondary schools shows that the authors of the report have 
not been unduly pessimistic in summarizing their findings. Th^ 
briefly characterize the practices of typical junior high schools as 
follows: 

It is apparent that the arrangements that are commonly provided are 
not all that might be desired. The typical junior high school affords 
opportunity for a surprising variety of extra-curriculum activities, it is 
true; classroom groups are, on the whole, not unduly large; slow pupils 
and overage pupils are provided for in a measure through cert^ schemes 
for the adjustment of teaching to their individual needs; the teaching 
staff has for the most part been professionally trained. But the curric- 
ulum as a whole still retams a predominantly academic cast; the extra- 
curriculum seems to be maintained quite as much by administrative 
mandate as by its own inherent appeal to pupils' interests; provisions 
for individual differences largely neglect the brighter pupils, the school 
makes small use of potentially valuable instruments of measurement 
and diagnosis; arrangements for articulation with the dementary school 
bdow and the senior high school above are in almost no particulars 
highly devdoped, and in important phases of the school's work are 
entirdy lacking; and provision for the guidance of pupils — a major 
function of the junior high school — has gone little beyond a rudimen- 
tary stage. All this is true, it must be remembered, of the organization 
typical of a group of junior high schools which are presumably somewhat 
better organized than the average. In the li^t of that feet, more im- 
pressive evidence than this could hardly be found in support of the thesis 
that no mere formal adoption of a junior hi^ senool pattern will produce 
reorganization worthy of the name.? 

a/, pp^ 59-68. ^ Op. cfll, p. 68. 
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It must be remembered that the survey upon which these generaliza- 
tions are based was concerned primanly with various features of the 
structure or administrative arrangement of secondary schools. While 
these matters are indicative of the general merits of different types of 
school organization, they are naturally not adequate bases for complete 
evaluation of the effects of reorganization. 

A different method of approach is represented in Beatley’s study of 
the academic achievement of pupils in conventionally organized schools 
and in reorganized schools.® This investigation shows that, although 
there are substantial differences in certain detailed elements of scholas- 
tic achievement, neither type of school has shown clear superiority in 
producing academic competence. 

Obviously more evidence is needed before a complete evaluation 
can be made of the results of the administrative reorganization of 
secondary schools, but the facts which are available at present suggest 
that formal reorganization, as such, should not be depended upon to 
produce noteworthy improvements in secondary education. 

It need not be assumed, however, that the reorganization movement 
has been fruitless or that it merits derogation. Even though it may 
not have achieved what was expected from it, it may make possible 
many profitable educational advances, especially if the enthusiasm 
and zeal heretofore devoted to reorganization are wisely applied to the 
improvement of the educational program of the school. 

One of the fundamental problems with reference to the relation of 
the secondary school to the elementary school has not yet received 
adequate attention. This is the sequence of subjects in the curricula 
of the two schools. Each school unit plans and administers its own 
program of studies with conspicuous independence and neglect of what 
the other school may do or propose to do. Now that the secondary- 
school population tends to become increasingly all-embracing, this 
lack of articulation gains in importance. Whether or not the matter 
should be dealt with immediately is perhaps a debatable question. It 
is possible that the secondary school has enough internal difficulties 
of its own to make it imwise to attempt articulation of curricula before 
setting its own house in order. Very likely, however, this is a matter 
which ought at least to be considered. Before the program of the 

* Baodolt Beatley : Ackieoemefa m the Junior High School Harvard Studies in Education, 
vtA, iS. Cambridge. Harvard University Press, 1932 92 p 
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secondary school can be accepted as fully satisfactory, there should 
be closer articulation with the elementary school.^ 

The junior college. During recent years much popular attention 
has been attracted by the junior college, ordinarily a two-year unit 
extending beyond the tweKth grade of the high school, or correspond- 
ing to the first two years in the conventional college or university. 
The junior college was strongly advocated by President William 
Rainey Harper of the University of Chicago at the turn of the century. 
Thus far it has developed most rapidly in those sections of the country 
where relatively few four-year colleges were already in the field. If it 
be considered an extension of secondary education, the junior college 
is somewhat analogous to the junior high school. Educators who are 
concerned directly with secondary education often look upon the 
junior college as an upward extenaon of secondary education. There 
are, however, relatively few instances in which junior colleges have 
been organized as closely articulated extensions of secondary schools, 
and it remains to be seen whether the junior college will eventually be 
recognized commonly as a part of secondary education. The fact that 
the junior college is very often local in its service and control will un- 
doubtedly lead to closer articulation with secondary schools, but its 
tendency to be influenced by certain needs and problems in the larger 
universities may cause it eventually to align itself among the colleges 
and universities. 

The junior college has tended to develop as a local institution for 
many different reasons. Financial economy, the prolongation of 
individual immaturity, ready accessibility, and the cultural and civic 
advantages accruing to the local community have caused many com- 
munities in some sections of the country to favor the junior college. 
On the other hand, the large state universities, finding their facilities 
seriously over-taxed by large numbers of lower-division students, and 
recognizing the difficulties and shortcomings of large numbers of stu- 
dents during their eariy years of attendance at the universities, have 
encouraged the development of junior colleges in the hope that their 
own problems might thus be diminished. It has also been increasingly 

9 Ad. interestmg instance of the possibiEty of develo{»ng a well-articulated curricular pro- 
gram for dementary and secondary schoc^ is the attempt of authorities m the teaching of 
saence to recommend a twdve-ycar sequence of courses m saence See **A Pr(^rain for 
Teaching Science^” TUrty^irst Yearbook erf the Naticmal Soaely for the Study of Education, 
Fart L Bloomington. Public School Publishing Co., 1932, 370 p 
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recognized that there are many young people whose abilities, probable 
civic and vocational responsibilities, and personal ambitions make it 
highly desirable to provide for them more education than they can 
get in the high school and somewhat less than is represented in the 
program of the four-year college or the university Furthermore they 
may need and be able to use certain types of education which are at 
least different from what is now available either in secondary schools 
or higher institutions.^® Particularly in California, where it has de- 
veloped very substantially, the junior college has served to ameliorate 
some of the former difficulties produced through the concentration of 
large numbers of attendants at the large universities and has won the 
approval of its local beneficiaries and supporters. The junior college 
has also made some progress in developing terminal courses” for 
young people whose needs are not elsewhere provided for. Although 
its future development as a common element in the educational sys- 
tems of states throughout the nation will be determined very largely 
by social conditions which are somewhat unpredictable, it seems likely 
that its further growth will depend considerably on the extent to 
which it serves distinctive needs which neither the high school nor the 
usual type of college can weU supply and which are popularly recog- 
nized as essential. 

THE RELATION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TO THE COLLEGE 

The nonchalance with which the secondary school accepts pupils 
who come to it from the elementary school is in no way emulated by 
the college. In fact it may fairly be said that in their imposition of 
entrance requirements in terms of performance in the secondary school 
the colleges present a unique and supreme example of the extent to which 
an educational institution can go in the direction of being zealous, 
arbitrary, and incon^tent. It is ironical that the high school which 
accepts all comers in the most generous and friendly fashion should 
have to suffer so many suspicious indignities at the hands of the colleges. 

A fact to be recognized at the outset is that there is much conflict of 
c^inion concerning the true function of the collie. Some authorities 

» Walter Orosby Edls: The Junior College (Boston* Houghton Mifflin Co , 1931. 833 p ) 
^ an indispensabie source of informatioii not merely concerning the causes of the jimior 
coQege movement, but also the various aspects of its development 
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look upon it as an institution for the education of a few highly com- 
petent leaders. In this case obviously the college can increase its 
chances of graduating people who will be superior if, by careful selec- 
tion in advance, it admits only those who have already demonstrated 
their superiority. Other authorities believe that the college should be 
generously democratic in providing further opportunities for educa- 
tion to large numbers of young men and women In general the older 
and wealthier of the privately endowed colleges tend to follow a rigor- 
ously selective admission policy, while the state colleges and universi- 
ties have been less exclusive. If public and private institutions were 
both weU distributed geographically there might be better justification 
for this difference in admission policy. There are some sections of the 
country in which privately endowed colleges are the predominant type 
while in other sections public institutions serve the vast majority of 
college students. The practical effect of this is to make the necessities 
of college entrance requirements more closely related to geography 
than to the character of secondary-school populations. 

It is difficult to describe the actual admission requirements of col- 
leges, because of their great variety. Not only do the requirements of 
various colleges differ in kind and in amoimt, but the requirements of 
particular colleges change from year to year. Furthermore, these 
changes in particular colics are not always in the same direction. They 
frequently represent reversions to practices only recently discarded. 

Subjects prescribed for admission to college. However, there are 
certain generalizations which are significant, even though they have 
many exceptions. Since the turn of the century changes in the pre- 
scriptions of high-school subjects for collie admission have more 
frequently taken the form of decreases in requirements than of in- 
creases. At present, collies prescribe on the average approximately 
two-thirds of the college-preparatory pupil’s high-school program of 
subjects. Brammell shows that this average prescription is divided 
among five subject fields as follows: “ 


KngifRh 3.0 units 

Mathematics 2 i units 

Social studies i 2 units 

Natural science i.o units 

Foreign language 2 4 units 


Af^ctdiOionqfEi^SckoU andCotUge, U S. Office of Rducatioii 
BaOetixi, 1932, no. 17 National Surv^ of Secondary Education, Monograph no 10. 
P-4S* 
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In addition to prescnption of subjects which the pupil must have for 
admission to college there is further restriction of the program through 
refusal on the part of many colleges to accept certain subjects com- 
monly included in high-school programs of study and definitely 
recognized by high schools as legitimate avenues toward graduation 
from high school 

Both kinds of restriction are admittedly supported by tradition. 
That they by no means guarantee or predict successful achievement in 
college is amply demonstrated by the large numbers of students who 
have met the entrance requirements and are soon eliminated from col- 
lege through failure in courses. Several recent investigations show 
that the relationship between the subjects taken in high school and suc- 
cess in college is too small to justify the practice of prescribing high- 
school subjects for college entrance.** 

However, there are reasons for expecting that this unfortunate condi- 
tion will slowly be improved. Many collies are steadily decreasing 
their requirements of high-school subjects, particularly in mathe- 
matics and foreign languages. Some have even gone so far as to 
eliminate all subject prescriptions, and others require only English. 
Another promising tendency appears in the attempts of many to ex- 
periment with other criteria for the selection of college entrants. Some 
of the more commonly used criteria, as reported in the National Survey 
of Secondary Education, are indicated in the table on page 157. It 
is to be expected that some of these new types of criteria will be sufli- 
ciently serviceable to justify considerable relaxation of the curriculum 
prescriptions which, although they have actually been decreased some- 
what, handicap the secondary school in its efforts to improve its educa- 
tional program. 

A further reason for assuming that the difficulties incident to college 
preparation will be remedied is the increasing tendency of college and 
secondary-school authorities to co-operate. Joint effort increases 
mutual understanding. Co-operation between the high school and the 
college is significant in producing immediate modifications in practice 

“ Paris Roy Brammdl* A SdenUfic Study of Entrance Requirements %n the University oj 
Waskingfon, Doctor^s the^ University of Washinifton, 1930 
W. M. Proctor and Lawrence Bolenbaugh: “Rdation of Subjects Taien in High School 
to Success in College,” Journal of Educational Research^ 15: 87-92 (February, 1927) 

F. W. Reeves and J D Russdl “The Type of BGgh-School Cumculum Which Gives the 
Best Preparation for College,” BuUeUn of the Bureau of School Service^ vol 2, no i 
Lenngton; University of !Kenta c ky, September, 1929* 106 p 
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Table 7. Number os iNSTinmoNS Including Certain Items in 
Their Most Common Combinations of Entrance Criteria 
FOR Regular Students 


Criterion 

Transcript of high-school credits 
Recommendation of pnncipal 
Personal interviews with apphcants 
Rank in high-school graduating class . 
Recommendations of persons other than the pnn- 

High-school diploma 

Character ratmg 

Presentation of high-school subject certificates 
Examination devised and administered by institi 

College entrance board examinations 

Intelligence test ... 

College aptitude test 

Other examinations (Regents, State Board, etc.) 


Percent 
Adopting 
Frequency Rank since 1924 


. 


I 

28 


262 

2 

33 


138 

3 

38 

. 

135 

4 

5 S 

ll 

133 

5 

50 


131 

6 

36 


126 

7 

74 

. 

118 

8 

72 

n 

lOI 

9 

90 

. 

93 

10 

60 

. 

93 

II 

56 

. 

53 

12 

72 

. 

44 

13 

75 


and for the greater insight which should be productive of important 
advances in the future. 

The College Entrance Examination Board. The prescription of 
high-school subjects for admission to college is by no means the only 
way in which the program of the high school is influenced by external 
authority. Closely related to these prescriptions is the effect of the 
examinations set by the College Entrance Examination Board- Since 
its establishment in 1900 the services of this board have been increas- 
ingly utilized. At present practically aU colleges reedve some stu- 
dents who submit the results of their examinations as entrance creden- 
tials, and in certain sections of the country, particularly in New Eng- 
land, the examinations of this board are so commonly used as to be- 
come a major concern of teachers and pupils in the high school. 
Naturally these examinations do not exert much influence upon the 
selection of high-school courses; that influence is strongly exerted by 
the subject prescriptions of the collies themselves. But they have 
acted as a standardizing and stabiliring check upon modification of the 
internal content of certain academic courses in the high school. Re- 
gardless of the merits of standardization in general, it must be ad- 
mitted that the increasing influence of these examinations has hindered 


^ Adapted from P SLoy BnmmtSliAriictdaikm of EH^Sc]u>oii»td College UB. Ofiaceof 
Education BuHetiii, 1932, no. 17 National Survey of Secondary Educarion, Monograph 
no. 10, ^ 21-22. 
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and discouraged those who have sought to modify the content of high- 
school courses* 

In addition to this disadvantage, the examinations have been 
strongly criticized for their unreliability. Numerous investigations 
have indicated that the marks assigned to examination papers are 
questionable and that performance on the examinations is not an 
accurate and just basis for the selection of candidates for admission to 
college. 

Recently, however, the College Entrance Examination Board has 
begun to develop examinations which have less hampering effects upon 
the high schools. In addition to offering more options in the subjects 
selected for examination, the Board attempts to measure the candi- 
date’s general scholastic aptitude. In its special examinations for per- 
sons seeking college scholarships, it has experimented with measures 
calling for no specific preparation, and assessing the student’s scholas- 
tic aptitude and general achievement, including his ‘‘outside reading.” 
As these promising tendencies continue they will doubtless encourage 
the secondary schools to improve their practices. 

Standardizing and accrediting agencies The educational program 
of the secondary school is also partially determined by the influence of 
permanent standardizing and accrediting organizations. In most cases 
these organizations, which are ordinarily regional, serve a variety of 
functions in addition to matters of standardization and accrediting of 
secondary schools, but the standardizing and accreditmg functions are 
those which most directly affect all secondary schools within their 
spheres of influence. There is obviously an important advantage in 
having an accrediting agency which sets up standards sufficiently 
objective to stimulate laggard schools to meet reasonable minimum 
programs of attainment. There can be little question concerning the 
general profit which has come from the work of such organizations as 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland, and the New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In their earlier years, to be sure, 
these regional associations tended frequently to emphasize the physi- 
cal and administrative aspects of the spools and to neglect the quality 
and the results of the educational process. Particularly in the schools 
of the North Central Association there was emphasis upon such mat- 
ters as the existence of ample buildings, laboratory equipment, library 
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books, or numerical ratios of teachers and pupils, without adequate 
regard for eflFective and appropriate use of these facilities, and wi^out 
much concern for the local circumstances of individual schools. More 
recently, however, these emphases have changed markedly for the 
better and with much more concern for the improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities and results. In this connection, the work of the 
Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards merits favorable 
mention. It has made a noteworthy attempt to arrive at standards of 
evaluation which will emphasize the essential quality and results of 
the actual educational experiences of boys and girls in school, permit 
individual schools to judge themselves and be judged in terms of their 
own purposes or goals, and stimulate them to continue to improve. 

Palliatives less needed than remedies. Efforts to improve the 
schools through administrative reorganization and standardization 
obviously have been needed. It is unfortunate that some of their 
effects have been bad in that they have failed to get at the root of the 
difficulties which they were intended to remove. Specifically, the 
organization of junior high schools, although it may facilitate genuine 
educational improvements, has all too frequently not actually pro- 
duced them. The admisaon requirements imposed by the colleges 
have supposedly eased and simplified the problems of the collies, but 
they have generally hampered the high schools. The consequent re- 
volt of the high schools against college domination has in turn made 
the high schools themselves more comfortable, but it has not stimu- 
lated them to attempt seriously to provide better preparation for 
students going on to college. The past efforts of regional standardiz- 
ing agencies to impose uniform patterns on all schools, incidentally 
goading the handicapped and ascribing merit to the favored, have en- 
couraged the acquisition of scholastic facilities rather than responsible 
attention to educational processes and results. 

These inadequacies do not necessarily reflect discreditably upon the 
movements for reorganization and standardization. Judged in the 
li^t of thdr and circumstances, it may very well be that they 
have been incomplete but necessary steps toward ftuther improvement. 
Even if many of the efforts to improve administrative organization, 
articulation, and standards have been palliatives rath^ than remedies, 
they may aid in the development of fundamental remedies in the edu- 
cational programs of the schools. 
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PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

1. If secondary schools accept as pupils many boys and girls who have 
not satisfactorily completed the work of the elementary school, what 
specific problems and difficulties are thus imposed upon the secondary 
sdiool? 

2. Make a survey of recent changes m requirements for admission to col- 
leges 

3. If colleges were to adopt the pohcies employed by secondary schools in 
admitting entering pupils, what would their entrance requirements be? 

4- It is sometimes asserted that secondary schools uimecessarily persist in 
offering certam courses which are required for admission to very few 
colleges, even though their graduates do not ordinarily attend these 
colleges. Find out what percentages of pupils who have taken certain 
so-called college-preparatory courses have actually found it necessary 
to use them for admission to college. 

5. Present evidence to indicate whether the adoption of the Junior high 
school has been instrumental m reducmg elimination of pupils from 
school. 

6. Which of the specific advantages claimed for the junior high school by 
its special advocates have actually been realized m practice? 

7. Considering the advantage of both the secondary school and the college, 
what should “be the character of reqmrements for recommendation and 
admission of young people to college? 

8. Examine m some detail the administrative relationships involved in the 
management of typical secondary schools. In what ways is the ad- 
ministrative organization democratic or undemocratic^ What are the 
educational imphcations of these facts? 

g. In what ways is the administrative organization of the secondary school 
definitely appropriate or inappropnate to the character of its educational 
program? 

10. Show specifically ways in which the quality of its leadership may be more 
important than the form of its organization m improving the educational 
program of a secondary school. 


SOME MATERIALS USEFUL FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
STUDY 

Unfortunately for the general student of secondary education there is 
a dearth of materials which deal with school organization and administration 
from the standpoint of persons not specially interested in the work of the 
school administrator. This condition reflects the fact that it has become 
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more or less traditional for school administration to grow mto something of 
an end m itself, and books on school organization and administration char- 
acteristically have little resemblance and not much more relationship to 
those which deal with the program of the secondary school as a whole or with 
the educational aspects of its practice. Although they were written for the 
specialist in school admmistration, the foUowmg textbooks will give the 
general student of secondary education some notion of the kinds of things 
with which school admmistrators are made chiefly to concern themselves. 

Almack, John (Editor): Modern School Admintsiralion; Its Problems and 
Progress. Boston: Houghton MifRin Co., 1933. 382 p. 

Cox, Philip W. L , and Langfitt, R. Emerson: Eigk School Administration 
and Supervision. New York: American Book Co , 1934 689 p. 

Douglass, Harl R.: Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools. 
Boston: Ginn & Co , 1932. 579 p. 

Edmonson, J. B , and others: Secondary School Administration. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1932. 274 p. 

Proctor, W. M., and Ricciardi, N (Editors): The Junior High School: Its 
■ Organization and Administration. Stanford University, CaM.: Stanford 
University Press, 1930. 334 p. 

For those who are interested m consulting somewhat more specialized 
studies of school organization, the following studies may be helpful. The 
ordinary student is likely to find them difficult, and somewhat uninteresting, 
but there are significant facts contained in some of them. The National 
Survey report by Kefauver and others has a title which is somewhat mislead- 
ing, since it deals not merely with organization but with many miscellaneous 
aspects of secondary education. It is, furthermore, very loosdy knit, so 
that the reader has to be something of a detective and organizer to assemble 
the information which he needs. It does contain much valuable information 
to reward the dihgent and competent student. The National Survey r^iort 
by Spaulding and others is rigorously organized, and presents hi^y signifi- 
cant conclusions, some of which have been bnefly indicated in the preceding 
chapter. The report is well worth the attention of the reader who is in- 
terested in a thoroughgoing analysis of objective data. The other special 
studies mentioned here are rather techniasd in treatment and sectional in 
application. Thou^ the facts which they present will not in themselves be 
of interest to the majority of readers, perusal of them will suggest the char- 
acter of the ^>ecial studies in this fidd. 

Hamrin, Shidey Austin: Organization and Admimstraiive Control in Bigft 
Schools. (Contnbutions to Education, no, 6, School of Education Series.) 
Evanston, Illinois: Schocfl of Education, Northwestern University, 1932. 
150 p. 
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Kefauver, Grayson N , and others The Horizontal Organization of Secondary 
Education U.S Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, no 17. National 
Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph no 2. 

Roberts, Lakin Fiske The Administrative Effects of Reorganization in Small 
High Schools of West Virginia, University of Iowa Studies in Education, 
voL 4, no 8. Iowa City University of Iowa, 1928 61 p 

Spaulding, Francis T , and others. The Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, no. 17. National Survey 
of Secondary Education, Monograph no $. 423 p 
Stetson, F L. • The Organization and Administration of Standard High Schools, 
Studies of Secondaiy Education in Oregon, no i Eugene. The University 
of Oregon, 1931, pp. 205-^. 

For those who are especially interested in the relation of high schools and 
colleges m general, and the nature and influence of college admission require- 
ments in particular, the following materials may be helpful (The student 
who wishes material which is more general and introductory m character will 
do well to select appropriate chapters m general books on the secondary 
school which are listed m the mtroductory chapter ) The Seventh Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence may serve as a comprehensive intro- 
duction to problems in this field. Its content is very inclusive and should be 
used selectively. The book by Pressey and Pressey is a manual designed to 
show the high-school student what abihties he should acquire if he is to 
succeed in college. It is based on the results of research by its authors. 
The other materials are likewise based on results of scientific research, but 
have been prepared m the form of technical reports. 

Brammell, P. Roy: Articulation of High School and College U S. Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1932, no. 17 National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Monograph no. 10 

Cowen, Philip* College Entrance Ifiquiry, Albany: Umversity of the State of 
New York, 1932. 123 p 

Dqiartment of Superintendence, National Education Association: ^'The 
Articulation of the Units of American Education,” Seventh Yearbook^ 
1929. 615 p. 

Kurani, Habib Amin: Selecting the College Student in America; a Study of 
Theory and Practice, (Contributions to Education, no. 503 ) New York 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931 124 p 

McKown, Harry Charles* “The Trend of College Entrance Requirements,” 
U S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924, no. 35. 172 p 
Miller, Edwin L., and others: “The Relationship between High School and 
College,” chapter VI of “The Development of the High-School Cur- 
riculum,^’ Siocth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, 1928, pp 139-58. 
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Pressey, Luella Cole, and Pressey, Sidney L * Essential Preparation for Col- 
lege. New York. Ray Long and Richard Smith, Inc , 1932. 60 p. 
Reeves, F. W., and Russell, J D : “The T3rpe of High-School Curriculum 
Which Gives the Best Preparation for College,” Btdktin of the Bureau of 
School Service^ voL 2, no. i Lexington* Umversity of Kentucky, 1929. 
106 p. 

Whitcraft, Leslie Harper: Some hijlueyices of the Requirements and Ex^ 
ammaitons of the College Entrance Examination Board ofi Mathematics in 
Secondary Schools of the United States. {Contnbutions to Education, no. 
557.) New York* Teachers College, Columbia Umversity, 1933- 115 p. 



CHAPTER SIX 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


The field of instruction commonly designated as English” is in many 
ways the most important part of the secondary-school curriculum. 
Practically all secondary-school pupils are enrolled in English courses 
throughout their years in school The subject is more frequently re- 
quired for admission to college than any other subject. Ofl&cial com- 
missions and professional authorities ordinanly assign to English a 
very prominent place in the secondary-school program of studies. 
During several decades of high-school development no other subject 
has received more favorable treatment or has become more substan- 
tially established. 

Recent trends in the teaching of English. In circumstances of this 
sort it might be expected that instruction in English, lacking the stim- 
ulation which comes from criticism and opposition, might exhibit the 
common tendency of educational enterprises to lapse into deep ruts 
of tradition and antiquated convention. There is considerable evi- 
dence of the persistence of time-worn custom, but, on the other hand, 
there is remarkable significance in the tendency of teachers of English 
and authorities on English instruction to experiment with new pro- 
cedures, to develop new functions and services. Although these inno- 
vating tendencies seem to be increasing and many of them are so 
recent as to make it difficult to know whether they will become widely 
established in school practice, even the person who is rather familiar 
with secondary-school conditions will be impressed with the breadth 
and variety of trends in the field of English.* 

Current trends in English instruction are perhaps best understood 
in the light of earlier practice. During the first two decades of the 
present century instruction in English, like other phases of the educa- 
tional program of the secondary school, did not change greatly. Dur- 

* Aa excdaent method of getting a quick grasp of these trends is to spend a few hours in 
e xam i ning the contents of the recent volumes of Tkc English Journal (High School Edition) 
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ing this period English teachers were concerned primarily and some- 
what distinctively with three tasks. They interpreted and explained 
in considerable detail the content and form of a small number of 
standard literary classics. They sought to produce understanding of 
some of the details of grammar. They attempted to improve the 
linguistic proficiency of their pupils, chiefly in connection with written 
composition. Sometimes these matters were dealt with separately, 
even in separate courses. In other instances they were taught in com- 
bination. 

Since the high-school pupils of that period were — relatively speak- 
ing — a highly selected and homogeneous group, there were no serious 
difiiculties in carrying on the program without much change. The 
pupils’ cultural backgrounds were sufliciently similar to those of their 
teachers to make it unnecessary for the teacher of English to give 
much thought to what we now designate as objectives or to curriculum 
revision. The teacher had only to pass on to the pupils as much as 
possible of what had previously been passed on to the teachers in order 
to make the instruction in English reasonably effective and satisfac- 
tory. There were, to be sure, some criticisms of English instruction. 
Business men and college professors often agreed that high-school 
graduates were deficient in ability to spell and to write grammatically, 
and cynics sometimes remarked that pupils having studied the classics 
showed no tendency to pay further attention to them. But on the 
whole the program of English instruction was not much criticized and 
not much altered until the years when boys and girls came crowdir^ 
into the secondary school in such numbers and heterogeneity as to 
disturb its academic tranquillity and stimulate swift dianges. 

Some of these changes represent immediate modifications which 
English teachers found it necessary to make in order to adapt their 
conventional functions to the new strangers who enrolled in hi^ 
schools. But the influx of pupils emphasized the necessity for funda- 
mental reconsideration of the purposes of high-school English instruc- 
tion. The consequent revision of objectives produced far-reaching 
changes in instructional practices in secondary-school English. 

Influence of collie admission requirements. Althou^ the revirion 
of objectives was precipitated by rapid increase in the secondaiy-sdiool 
population it was in many respects an outgrowth of an older and grad- 
ually increasing resentment towards the college entrance requirem e nts 
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in English. Not many years after the civil war Harvard College had 
stipulated that candidates for entrance should write compositions based 
upon the study of works of standard authors. This requirement was 
promptly imitated by other colleges. The colleges and their repre- 
sentative agencies graciously explained that they had no intention of 
prescribing the high-school curriculum in English. But they seemed 
to be neglectful of the fact that their entrance requirements actually 
had that result, since there were few high schools sufficiently large to 
provide more than one English curriculum. So effective were these 
collegiate influences upon the English work of the secondary schools 
that anyone who wishes to know what classics were prescribed for 
entrance fifty years ago in the colleges need not consult the entrance 
examinations of that day. He will find them well represented in the 
curricula of the rank and file of high schools of today ® After the 
turn of the century, high-school English teachers became increasingly 
restive tmder the impositions of the colleges. In 1911 the English 
Round Table of the High School Section of the National Education 
Association was organized to serve as an aggressive agency for protest. 
This organization undertook to canvass national sentiment among 
high-school English teachers concerning the influence of college en- 
trance requirements upon the high school, the status of aims of high- 
school English courses and desirable modifications therein, and the 
possibility of formulating entrance prescriptions not in terms of course 
content but in terms of certain abilities to be expected of candidates 
for admission to colleges. 

The work of the “English Round Table.” The work of this com- 
mittee is significant chiefly because it stimulated nationwide interest 
among English teachers in the general movement toward the reorgan- 
ization of secondary education. This movement was sharply acceler- 
ated by the special commission appointed for the purpose by the 
National Education Association. The National Joint Committee on 
English represented this commission and the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Its work has had decisive influence upon the 
recent development of English instruction in this country and its 

* See John E Stout. The Detdopmeni of High^chool CumctAa in the North Central States 
from i860 to jgi8 Supplementary Educational Monographs, no. 15 Chicago Univeraty 
of Chicago Press, 1921 322 p 

See also Dora V Smith* Instruction in Enghsh. U S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, 
no 17. National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph no. 20 89 p. 
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published report quickly became both the symbol and the prophecy 
of significant trends in secondary-school English instruction.^ 

A functional conception of the teaching of English. In presenting 
its general point of view the committee emphasized the assertion that 
*'the college preparatory function of the high school is a minor one.” 
It affirmed the desirability of preserving “a reasonable uniformity of 
aims and a body of common culture” as being compatible with the 
necessity of new treatment to meet a situation in which high-school 
enrollments were increasing rapidly. It recommended the conception 
of English language instruction as functional in actual communication, 
not as merely a formal subject in which the use of symbols is to be 
attained “quite apart from an interesting and valuable content.” It 
suggested also that there should be distinction between “English as 
training for efficiency” and “English as training for the wholesome 
enjoyment of leisure.” ^ 

In their entirety the specific recommendations of this committee 
report are a rather complete outline of the various trends which char- 
acterize English instruction in our more progressive high schools today. 
They serve well as points of departure in an examination of current 
educational practices. 

INSTRUCTION IN WRITTEN AND ORAL EXPRESSION 

It is worthy of note that the report dealt separately with literature, 
composition (written expression), and oral expresaon, aj^)arently im- 
plying that they should be similarly distinguished in instructional 
practice. It was, however, specifically stated that the entire field of 
English instruction has, or should be made to have, one common char- 
acteristic. “The subject matter of English conmts primarily of activ- 
ities, not of information. It provides the means for the development 
of ideals, attitudes, skill and habits rather than for the acqrxiation of 
a knowledge of facts and principles. That is to say, English as a 
high-school study is to be regarded primarily as an art, not as a 

3 Hosicr James Fleming, Chairman: “Reorganiaarioa of English in Secondary Schools,” 
Report of the National Joint Committee on En^ldi Representing the Connmssum <m the 
Reorganization of Secondaiy Fxiuication of the National Education Association and the 
National Council of Teachers of ETl g^^sh■ U.S^ Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1917 > 2. 
181 p. 

^ Op cit^pp 26 Si 
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science, and is to be learned by practice rather than by generaliza- 
tion.” s 

This emphasis upon functional treatment is particularly noticeable 
in the teaching of composition. The report denied the existence of 
extensive mental discipline” of a general character as an outcome of 
"^formal work” in English grammar ^ It asserted that the chief 
function of language is communication. Hence, the activities of the 
English classroom must provide for actual communication ” ^ The 
report recommended that there should be instruction only in those 
elements of grammar which actually function in improving the lin- 
guistic abilities of pupils. Lacking adequate evidence to indicate what 
elements of grammar are actually fimctional, the committee was un- 
able to make definite specifications concerning it. 

Variety and confusion in English instruction. There have since 
been numerous attempts to discover through special investigation the 
kinds of linguistic usage in which there is occasion for the appKcation 
of grammatical concepts and the possibilities of improving written ex- 
pressions through instruction in grammar.® The findings of these in- 
vestigations do not provide adequate evidence with respect to the 
comparative merits of instruction in grammatical concepts and specific 
training in expression. It is then not surprising that English instruc- 
tion in written expression should exhibit considerable variety and 
confusion. There seems to be, at present, no possibility of determining 
with any finality the types of instructional procedure and curriculum 
content which will most effectively improve the abilities of secondary- 
school pupils to express ideas clearly and acceptably in writing. There 
are, however, certain matters which may well be considered in the 
effort to improve this work. In the first place, it seems probable that 
one reason for the characteristic failure to discover to what extent 
grammatical concepts may be functional arises from the neglect of 
educators to see the significance of pupil differences in intelligence. 
We can reasonably assume that the relatively intelligent pupil would 

5 op. , p. 33 

^ Ibid t diapter VI. Report of the Committee oa Composition m the Seventh, Eighth, and 
Ninth Grades, pp 36-44. 

^ Ibid , p. 27. 

• See R L L3nnaii- Summary of InvesHgations Rdattng to Grammar ^ Language, and Compo- 
siHon. Supplementary Educational Monographs, no 36. Chicago Umversity of Chicago 
Press, 1929 302 p 
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at least be able to apply grammatical concepts to spedfic functional 
situations, whereas his less intelligent fellow pupil, having less ability 
to “transfer’^ generalizations to specific instances, would have to be 
trained in terms of specific details of functional usage. It also seems 
certain that the relatively intelligent pupil has both the need for and 
the capacity to acquire a relatively large number and variety of abili- 
ties in written expression, as compared with the decidedly few needs 
and meager capacities of the less intelligent pupil. Naturally careful 
attention to these differences in need and educability in relatively 
bright and dull pupils will produce definite and appropriate direction 
concerning the best ways to produce improvement in linguistic ex- 
pression. 

Varying standards of English usage in different departments of 
instruction. Another matter which may merit consideration, although 
it is a subject for conjecture rather than dogmatism, is the possibility 
that the standards of written expression which English teachers ordi- 
narily attempt to impose upon their pupils are unreasonable both in 
kind and in amount. Obviously the standards adhered to by English 
departments are not ordmarily supported by other departments of in- 
struction. This situation will later be considered from another stand- 
point, but in this connection it may fairly be asked whether the 
English teacher is reasonable in recommending types of performance 
which teachers of other academic subjects do not demand of their 
pupils. A point to be remembered in this connection is that schools 
generally are often criticized for their over-emphaas upon linguistic 
matters. The typical secondary-school pupil probably has more occa- 
sion to use his writing abilities in school than he is likely to encounter 
elsewhere. Possibly one very desirable means of solving the English 
teacher’s difficulties in finding ways to produce satisfactory competence 
in written expression is the reduction of minimum performance stand- 
ards so that they correspond to the standards which seem to be neces- 
sary in connection with other secondary-school subjects. 

It is possible also that, r^ardless of the standards which may 
eventually be accepted as reasonable, instruction or training in written 
expression may be made more effective through individualization. The 
desirability of this emphasis is supported both by the findings of many 
of the investigations in this field and by current trends in sdhiool prac- 
tice. Pupils’ defidendes in written expression are to a conaderable 
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degree individual. Even among classes which are relatively homo- 
geneous as to intelligence and general scholastic accomplish m ent there 
are marked individual peculiarities with reference to specific elements 
of usage in written composition. In many progressive schools there 
is increasing effort to improve written work through individual diag- 
nosis and special remedial training Although available materials and 
procedures for diagnosis and cure are not as yet entirely adequate, 
this approach to the problem is definitely promising. 

‘‘Creative writing.” Somewhat related to the matter of reasonable 
standards which has been mentioned previously is the desirability of 
distinguishing between hnguistic proficiency from the standpoint of 
general personal adequacy in the efficient conduct of everyday affairs, 
and special excellence in what is sometimes called creative writing. It 
is natural that the English teacher, who is to some degree a special 
devotee of belles-lettres, should perhaps assume that his special interest 
deserves to be a common possession. This assumption frequently 
colors training in written composition more generally than is war- 
ranted by the present and future needs of the majority of secondary- 
school pupils. Although there is no satisfactory statistical evidence 
upon which to base the assertion, persons who are familiar with the 
practice of teachers of English composition are acquainted with the 
tendency to esteem originahty, which frequently takes the form of the 
bizarre, the exotic, or the Regions. There is also a considerable 
tendency to encourage pupils to attempt the production of poetry, 
short stories, or plays. These are imdoubtedly worthy matters. At 
least a few persons should be encouraged to develop special aptitudes 
in these directions if they have the aptitudes. Also some opportunities 
should be provided in these directions for the discovery of such apti- 
tudes. But it seems obvious that the majority of pupils need chiefly 
to develop ability to express ideas directly, accurately, and straight- 
forwardly. Any considerable emphasis upon what the pupil recognizes 
as special literary stunts is likely in most cases to be profitless, if 
indeed it does not give him the impression that what is esteemed as 
good writing is something which he neither cares about nor is capable 
of doing. In some of the larger and more progressive schools there is 
an increasing tendency to offer opportunities for training in various 
types of creative writing by means of special elective courses to be 
taken by relatively few and promising pupils. This seems to be a 
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commendable practice, especially if it permits the basic English tiain- 
ing commonly required of all pupils to be concerned chiefly with the 
production of ability to write adequately clear and straightforward 
English about ordinary matters. 

Relation of English department to other departments. Another 
problem of great importance involves the relationship of English train- 
ing to the work of other secondary-school departments of instruction. 
The committee on the reorganization of English recommended a form 
of organization which would make the establishment of good habits 
of thought and expression a co-operative enterprise of teachers of all 
secondary-school subjects. ^^What the pupil learns in English he 
must be required to use in other classes.^’ ^ This principle seems to 
have been very widely accepted. Many schools have attempted to 
set up practical plans by means of which English departments stimu- 
late other departments of instruction in enforcing higher standards in 
written work and serve as auxiliary agencies in giving remedial train- 
ing to those pupils whose written expression in other subjects exhibits 
deficiencies. Although these co-operative projects are increaangly fre- 
quent, they commonly suffer certain marked handicaps. One of these 
difiSculties is caused by the assumption of teachers of other subjects 
that English expression is not properly their concern. Accordingly 
they look upon their own efforts in behalf of better expression as a 
special favor to the English department, something to be done gra- 
ciously if time and energy suffice or to be conscientiously neglected if 
their own responsibilities are pressing. It must be admitted that the 
very presence of English as a special department of instruction fosters 
this conception Another common handicap is the lack of standards 
of pupil performance in English expression which are sufficiently defi- 
nite and objective. Lacking such standards, pupils and teachers alike 
tend to become confused and discouraged. This handicap alone is 
enough to weaken seriously any attempt to make the production of 
competence in written expresaon a common enterprise of the entire 
school. 

However, these dififculties are not insurmountable. It should be 




to be applied to the several grade levels and perhaps further refined to 
apply to various levels of pupil capacity. In fact this should be done 
9 James F. Hosic: Op. cU., p« 28. 
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irrespective of methods to be employed in attaining them It should 
be possible also to determine standards which would be acceptable 
to teachers of all subjects. Given such general acceptance of reason- 
able and definite standards, training in written expression might well 
become a general responsibility of the entire school. In this case there 
is the possibility that there would be little place for a special and 
separate curriculum in English composition to be taken in its entirety 
by all pupils in the school. The services of the English teacher might 
then be needed, as far as written composition is concerned, only to 
provide special remedial training for individuals requiring it and to 
provide instruction in special elective classes for pupils whose special 
interests and abilities make it appropriate. Whether such arrange- 
ments will produce satisfactory results obviously cannot be fully de- 
termined until there has been much practical trial and adjustment in 
many schools. But it is noteworthy that recent trends in forward- 
looking schools are definitely in this direction.^® 

Oral expression. It is significant that, although it did not entirely 
omit consideration of oral expression, the report of the committee on 
the reorganization of English gave relatively little attention to it. 
The practice of the secondary schools seems to reflect the attitude 
represented in the report. Apparently here is a situation in which 
the secondary schools have not sufficiently recognized the significance 
of their claim that they are not primarily concerned with preparation 
for college but rather with preparation for living Even if there were 
good reason for believing that prospective college students should be 
prepared to write more than they speak, there seems to be no reason 
for assuming that the prospective citizen will have more occasion to 
write than to talk. There is no need of elaborate statistical analyses of 
the responses to thousands of questionnaires to indicate that there are 
exceedingly few persons who have more need for writing well than for 
speaking welL Even in the secondary school the pupils are continu- 
ally expected to talk, if for no other reason than to demonstrate to 
their teachers whether they know what they are expected to talk 
about, but the secondary school makes only inconsequential efforts to 
improve the oral abilities or to remove the disabilities of its pupils. 

English teachers, to be sure, are giving some attention to this mat- 

“ See R L Lsnnan* The EnnchmetU of the Enghsh Cvrricidwn Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, no 39 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932 252 p 
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ter. Some teachers give to their pupils sketchy instruction concerning 
etiquette in the use of the telephone, a service which will surely be 
appreciated by users of party lines. Sometimes the attempt is made 
to give pupils in English classes practice in conversation. These pupils 
also get considerable practice in reading aloud. Furthermore, pupils 
are commonly given practice in presenting “oral topics’’ or spedal 
oral reports in which the individual speaks to his class group. These 
activities are indicative of some recognition of the importance of oral 
expression, but to those who are familiar with the secondary-school 
program it is obvious that, in comparison with the unremitting eflForts 
of English teachers to train their pupils in better modes of written 
expression, the attention paid to oral expression in the typical high 
school is meager. Furthermore, it is usually inefEective in producing 
improvement. The chief reason for its ineffectiveness lies in the fact 
that what is intended to be training is merely practice — practice in 
which the pupil continues to exhibit the qualities of vocal tone and 
articulation which have long since become habitual. 

Causes of neglect of the oral arts. Undoubtedly, one of the causes 
of this comparative neglect of oral expression is the fact that the ex- 
aminations with which schools are accustomed to test scholastic 
achievement are written examinations. Even in language classes in 
which adequacy in oral expression is a primary objective the final 
examinations which determine the pupils’ permanent ratings are ordi- 
narily quite free from oral elements. Since preparation for examina- 
tions looms large in the teacher’s view of his tasks it is natural that 
he should be influenced to slight the oral elements which are not cov- 
ered by his examinations. 

Another causal factor in the lack of empharis upon oral training in 
the secondary school is the absence of any strong, definite, and articu- 
late demand for such training coming from without the school. Lay- 
men generally are apparently less disturbed by discernible defidendes 
in oral expression than by weaknesses in written expression. Possibly 
these differences in attitude, rather than being true indications of the 
comparative needs for profidency in written expression and in oral 
espression, are rnerdy symptoms of the influence of the la3mian’s 
scholastic training. 

A further hindrance in adequate attention to oral expression is the 
content of textbooks commonly used by teachers of Englifdi. So great 
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is the teachers’ dependence upon their textbooks that, even in cases 
in which the course of study definitely calls for training in oral expres- 
sion, favorable intent and actual effort to provide appropriate training 
are ineffective unless the content of the textbook offers adequate 
guidance for the planning and conduct of adequate instruction and 
training. However, it must be remembered that publishers of text- 
books are disposed to provide the kinds of books which are in suflScient 
demand to make their sale profitable. Lack of adequate textbooks 
may reasonably be interpreted as evidence of lack of adequate vision 
on the part of secondary-school teachers. 


INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING IN READING AND 
LITERATURE 

The title of this section is particularly significant. It represents a 
gradual change in emphasis which reflects the sensitivity of English 
teachers to external pressure and which may prove to be a very serious 
threat to the permanence of English in the secondary-school program. 
The significance of this statement will become unmistakably clear 
when certain concrete trends are considered. 

The trend away from instruction in literature and toward training 
in reading is of great importance, both for its intrinsic significance and 
because of its relation to minor eddies and ripples in the broad current 
of English instruction. Traditionally, instruction in selected literary 
classics has been a major portion of the work of high-school English 
teachers. During the nineteenth century these literary selections were 
specifically designated by the colleges. However, it need not be as- 
sumed that the classics so designated owe their presence in the high- 
school curriculum to the initiative of the colleges. Undoubtedly, the 
pressure of uniform entrance requirements has tended to establish 
certain selected classics in English curricula, but classics made their 
academic debut because teachers and educated laymen shared in their 
admiration of the classics and belief in their intrinsic merits. Even if 
the colleges had confidently allowed high-school teachers to choose 
their own subject matter the materials selected would almost inevitably 
have been classical, although there might have been more variety in 
the particular materials used in different secondary schools. 

Various investigations of chronological trends in the development of 
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high-school curriculum content have shown that these classical selec- 
tions have very persistently held their place in the English curricul um. 
Not only does their frequency of appearance in the curricula of various 
schools remain stable, but the amount of time devoted to them and 
the methods of instruction have not changed greatly. However, the 
purposes which they are intended to serve have been chaugiug gradu- 
ally. So great has the latter change become that the cla^cil selec- 
tions are being increasingly disparaged because they do not easily 
3deld to newer purposes. 

Earlier objectives of English teaching. It is somewhat difiScult to 
compare the older objectives with the newer ones for the reason that 
it has only recently become fashionable among educators to formulate 
the objectives of school subjects in explicit and specific detail. The 
objectives of former generations of teachers were implied in what they 
did and in what they did not do. These earlier teachers of Engli^ 
were much concerned with what students in divinity schools know as 
scriptural exegesis. They caused their pupils to study intensively the 
meanings and connotations of literary selections. Since their literary 
selections were concerned chiefly with the portrayal of human char- 
acter, this intensive study of literature was actually a study of the 
nature of individual humanity. The analysis and evaluation of be- 
havior, motives and ideals, the mental and spiritual phases of indi- 
vidual personality and character — these were actually a major por- 
tion of the subject matter of the curriculum in English literature. It 
mattered little whether the literary selection happened to be a novel, 
a play, an essay, or a poem. In every case there was likely to be 
emphasis upon human nature and human ideals, the characteristic 
elements which have traditionally made literature and humanities 
s3aionymous terms. Teachers of literature also paid some attention 
to the characteristics of literature as an art-form. Thdr pupils were 
made to study the different common tj^pes of literature, to attempt 
anal5^ses of the formal structure of particular selections, to acquire 
some familiarity with the historical development of literature and with 
the personal characteristics of some of the interesting men and womai 
whose artistic works were r^resented in the English curriculum. 

One thing whidi these earlier En^Ssh teachers did not do in any 
emphatic way was to stimulate extensive reading. Apparently it did 
not occur to EngTiah teadters or to anyone else that there should be 
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any particular departmental monopoly of the stimulation of reading. 
Teachers in all departments of instruction made some use of books 
and ordinarily encouraged the reading of books. In fact, the entire 
secondary school was sometimes criticized for being somewhat too 
bookish. Probably one very good reason for this was the fact that 
the printing press, the lendmg library, and commercial advertising had 
yet to achieve their more modem miracle of making Americans vora- 
cious consumers of books and magazines. 

Briefly, then, the pre-war instruction in literature was chiefly con- 
cerned with the analysis and evaluation of human character and ideals 
and with study of various features of literature as an art-form. These 
objectives were not commonly stated as specific purposes but they 
were rather natural results of a more or less traditional conception 
and practice. 

Newer tendencies and purposes. After the war, the acceleration 
in the growth of secondary-school enrollments and the contemporary 
re-examination of the place of secondary education brought to the fore 
certain new purposes and introduced tendencies in new directions. 
Several factors militated against the continued use of the customary 
classics. As we have seen, they had suffered the misfortune of having 
been required for entrance to college, which was enough to make them 
objects of suspicion among folk who had lost all patience with the 
arbitrary indignities imposed by the colleges. 

An added objection to the classics was the actual inability of a new 
generation of secondary-school pupils to imderstand these literary 
selections. Their form, their language, and their content were obvi- 
ously beyond the grasp of thousands of boys and girls in secondary 
schools. 

The time was ripe for change. In fact, as each year brought new 
thousands of pupils to English teachers, it began to seem somewhat 
over-ripe. The change which resulted has since been reflected prac- 
tically in many ways, but there was an important change in funda- 
mental purpose. Whereas the teadung of literature had previously 
been conceived as instruction in a field of subject matter, it was now 
to be an occasion for training in activities, whereas instruction in 
literature had meant insight into human character and ideals and 
understanding of literature as an art-form, it was now to become the 
development of habits of enjoyment in reading. This new policy was 
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authoritatively approved and emphasized in the report of the com- 
mittee on the reorganization of English. The report stressed the 
desirability of stimulating the habit of “ turning to books for entertain- 
ment, instruction, and inspiration as the hours of leisure may pennit.^^ 
The “immediate aim” of the teaching of literature is stated thus: 
“To teach them (the pupils) to read thoughtfully and wth apprecia- 
tion, to form in them a taste for good reading, and to teach them how 
to find books that are worth while.” 

In some of its general and introductory discussions of the teaching 
of English the report does mention the importance of “weighing and 
judging human conduct,” and in the specific recommendations con- 
cerning the senior grades there is definite recognition of the importance 
of the matters which had previously been given a large place in the 
teaching of literature. 

Literature is primarily a revelation and interpretation of life; it 
pictures from century to century the growth of the human spirit. It 
should be the constant aim of the English teacher to lead pupils so to 
read that they find their own hves imaged m this larger life, and to 
attam slowly, from a clearer appreciation of human nature, a deeper and 
truer understandmg of themselves. 

The study of literature should arouse in the minds of pupils an admira- 
tion for great personalities, both of authors and characters in literature. 
No man is higher than his ideals. Human beings grow unconsciously 
in the direction of that which they admire. Teachers of English must, 
then, consciously work to raise the pupils' standards of what is true and 
fine in men and women. The literature lesson must furnis h the material 
out of which may be created worthy and lasting ideals of life and con- 
duct.“ 

It is obvious that in these statements there is adequate basis for 
the assumption that the high-school curriculum in English should be 
concerned with the characteristic and significant elements in human 
nature, and it may be noted in passing that these statements are not 
entirely consistent with the assertion that the subject matter of 
English consists primarily of activities, not of information, and that 
learning is to be by practice rather than generalization. Apparently, 
there was some confusion or disagreement on the part of the persons 
maVing these recommendations. In these circumstances curricula in 
English may reasonably be expected to exhibit considerable diversity 
and compromise, and the expectation is abimdantly fulfilled. 

“ James F Hbsic, Chairman: cU^ p. 30, ** P 63 
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Trend toward extensive reading. Practice varies from school to 
school and even among teachers within particular schools. However, 
there are but two main trends. In more progressive schools there is 
an increasing tendency to emphasize the stimulation of reading more 
and better books, irrespective of their subject matter. In the more 
conservative schoob there b continuing emphasb on intensive study 
of traditional classics. And in many instances, of course, there is 
attempt to serve both ends. Unquestionably, the trend of change is 
in the direction of extensive reading. Emphasis upon extensive read- 
ing customarily implies development of habit formation, reading as a 
pastime, and the inclusion of aU fields of subject matter. Intensive 
analysis of material not immediately pleasurable is taboo and the 
primary importance of insight concerning human nature and the spirit 
of man seems to have been forgotten. 

The tendency to expand the scope of the English curriculum, so as 
to make it cover even those fields of knowledge which are already 
pretty well represented in other diviaons of the program of studies, 
has recently been officially confirmed by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. In specifying the topics to be included in the 
teaching of secondary-school literature the curriculum commission of 
the National Council recommends that the English teacher shall teach 
natural science, history and the social studies, the arts, and humani- 
ties.^3 For example, it is proposed that the curriculum in English 
shall include such matters as these: the origin of man and of the 
world, the theory of evolution, invention and discovery, the formation 
of the solar system; the early world of man, the social, cultural, and 
economic expansion of peoples of other times, present-day social insti- 
tutions, travel and exploration, industrial expansion, widening trade 
horizons; music, the dra m a, and other branches of the arts. 

Undoubtedly there is some merit in thb plan. It seems well to 
have pupib read books within their intellectual grasp and to cultivate 
enjoyment in reading during lebure. But thb trend cannot be ade- 
quately evaluated in terms of its own intrinsic merits; it must be con- 
sidered also in relation to trends outside the field of English instruc- 
tion. Actually teachers of other subjects are giving more and more 

^ Cuiriculmn Commissioii of the Natio^al Council of Teachers En^h* An Experience 
Cumculum in Enghsh. New York* D. Appleton-Ccntuiy Co., Inc , 1935 323 p Sec 

especially chap. V, “Literature Experiences, Grades 7-13 
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attention to pupils’ reading. Teachers of science and the social studies 
encourage their pupils to read widely in connection with their subjects. 
Even in the teaching of mathematics, foreign languages, and the 
aesthetic and practical arts reading is encouraged, although the paudty 
of appropriate books is a hindrance. The encouragement of reading 
promises to become a function common to all fields of high-school 
instruction. The growth of school and community libraries is also 
very important in this connection. It is increasingly common even 
in the smaller high schools to expand the physical facilities of libraries 
and to provide professionally trained librarians who are qualified to 
stimulate and direct the reading interests of pupils. Very likely the 
development of pupils’ reading interests will be well served through the 
co-operation of teachers of school subjects with the staff of the school 
library. If this be true, it seems questionable whether teachers of 
English will serve any distinctive or permanently valuable purpose in 
seeking to stimulate and guide the development of reading interests, 
irrespective of subjects. 

Growing recognition of the efficacy and value of special techniques 
for the diagnosis and remedial treatment of deficiencies in reading 
does, however, offer a distinct opportunity for secondary-school Eng- 
lish teachers. Secondary-school pupib who are incompetent to inter- 
pret print are seriously handicapped in all academic studies. They 
will also be handicapped in meeting many normal situations in out-of- 
school life. The mere fact that their experience in elementary school 
has not made them able to read implies that further schooling will not 
ordinarily remove this handicap. However, special research and 
practical experience in secondary schools which have provided special- 
ized and expert remedial tr aining in reading show the effectiveness of 
spedalized service for individuals whose reading habits are inferior. 
The provision of this service, organized so as to reach the individual 
pupils who need it, is obviously a necessity in most secondary sdiools. 
Particularly if they will take pains to obtain teachers who are compe- 
tent to supply expert diagnoas and training, English departments wQl 
find here an important function.*^ 

Need for instruction in tiie humanities. And what of the hiimani- 

^ For a coinpreheiisive tceatmegot of tlie whole hd4 o£ leacHng see National Society for 
the Study of Education: *'The Teaiddng of Reading* A Secxmd Report^** Thirty-Sixth Tear- 
hoohf. Part L Bloondngton, RLuiois: Public Sdiod Publishing Conqieiiy. 1937* 44^ P* 
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ties? Even if it seemed desirable to center in one department major 
responsibility for the production and direction of reading habits there 
would still be a large and important place in the curricula of high 
schools for the study of individual human nature. We have seen 
that this was once an important aspect of instruction in English. If 
we admit that the high school does well to offer in its program of 
studies opportunities for the development of insight concermng the 
world of nature (in the natural sciences) and of organized society (in 
the social studies), surely we can ill afford to neglect the desirability 
of developing in boys and girls the fullest possible insight mto the 
characteristics of human beings which make them distinctly human.'s 

This need not be interpreted as suggesting a return to the traditional 
classics. It has already been adequately demonstrated that they are 
ill suited to the abilities and disabilities of large numbers of secondary- 
school pupils. It does, however, suggest that no time should be lost 
in reorganizing the curriculum for the proper and adequate presenta- 
tion of insights in the field of the humanities and in selecting peda- 
gogical materials to that end. Undoubtedly, much of this material 
should be drawn from literature, both ancient and modem. The 
writer of literature is characteristically a discriminating observer and 
skilled interpreter of the tangled subtleties of the skein of human 
nature. It has been the age-old business of the dramatist, the poet, 
the essayist, the novelist, and the mere teller of tales to make phi- 
losophy, psychology, ethics, or shall we say humanity, within the 
ready grasp of the untutored layman. 

INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH AND THE GENERAL 
OBJECTIVES OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

In addition to consideration of their intrinsic merits, there must 
be consideration of the relationship of the major elements of English 
instruction to the major objectives of the secondary school as an 
institution. Obviously, in developing proficiency in the use of the 
vernacular, the English curriculum increases the pupil’s potential abil- 

^ The Committee on Objectives of Secondary Education, of the i927'r2S Co mmis sion on 
the Curriculum of the Department of Supenntendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion, in stating four maj'or objectives, gave first place to the development of understanding 
and appreciation of mdividual human nature. See Thomas W Goshng and others, “The 
Objectives of Secondary Education,” chapter II of “The Development of the High-School 
Cumculum,” Stxth Yearbook of the D^artment of Supenntendence, 1928, pp 38-58 
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ity to understand his world and at the same time fosters a means of 
increased social solidarity. In acquiring the ability and the habitual 
disposition to read competently the individual is enabled more easily 
and surely to obtain information concerning those aspects of his world 
which lie beyond the limits of his immediate experiences. In developH 
ing ski l l in oral and written expression the pupil gains mastery of 
instrumentalities which are practically universal in their usefulness to 
him in his personal activities and endeavors. The attempt to make 
the development of proficient use of the vernacular a special or peculiar 
function of the Enghsh teacher is nevertheless beset with limitations 
which may actually result in disservice to the purposes of the school. 
Language is so intimately a part of thinking that the occaaons for 
its use should be the matters to which the pupil^s thoughts are directed. 
In other words the subjects about which a pupil learns to read and 
write and talk ought to be the subjects with which he must be con- 
cerned for other reasons. Mastery of the vernacular is not effectively 
or suitably developed in a factual vacuum. Incidentally, it is proba- 
bly for these reasons that English teachers are being urged to expand 
their attention to the natiural sciences, the social studies, and the arts. 
Although it is not entirely inconceivable that English teachers might 
eventually assume chief re^onsibility for all of these fields, it seems 
much more likely, and somewhat more reasonable, that instruction 
in these various subjects will continue to be the responsibility of other 
teachers. The development of normal competence in the use of the 
vernacular should be a joint responability of all divisions of the cur- 
riculum. For the rank and file of pupils English as a special division 
of the curricular program has no distinctive or peculiar function as 
regards the development of linguistic proficiency. 

With respect to the provision of opportunities for the development 
of exceptional d^ees of ability on the part of pupils of special aptitude, 
however, the field of Englidi offers a distinctive contribution to the 
general functions of the secondary schooL Although pupils whose 
aptitudes and needs call for exceptional ability in the use of the lan- 
guage arts are relatively few in number, these opportunities should be 
administered through teachers who are themselves specialists in these 
arts. The nature of the language arts is such that they can be reason- 
ably well provided for in a school. The ^dal equipment and the 
environmental conditions which are a|q)ropriate to their effective 
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development can be supplied without undue difficulty. There are 
indeed few other types of specialized ability which can be more readily 
and effectively developed within the characteristic environment of 
a school. It is both feasible and desirable for the school to provide 
specialized opportunities wherein certain pupils may discover and 
develop their talents for various aspects of the language arts. 

Much more important than these considerations, however, is the 
fact that instruction in literature offers a distinctive opportunity for 
an essential contribution to the achievement of the secondary school’s 
major purpose. The distinctive character of this contribution is 
emphasized in a statement by Alexander Inglis. 

In a very important sense literature is to be conceived as a social- 
science study in the secondary school, when properly conducted occupy- 
ing a position by no means inferior to that of history, economics, and 
civics. History deals pmnanly with group experiences and economics 
or sociology with abstract principles Civics and hterature both reach 
the field of individual conduct, but start from opposite extremes, litera- 
ture dealmg predonoonantly with mdividual conduct and having little 
to do with the formal duties of citizenship. With the thousand and 
one phases of everyday behavior history, sociology, and economics 
have little or nothing to do. Even civics m its broadest sense has rela- 
tively little to do with those phases of life’s activities On the other 
hand that is exactly the field where hterature, in its broadest and best 
sense, reigns supreme.*^ 

If English instruction somewhat indiscriininately seeks to increase 
the pupil’s understanding of a variety of subjects some of which are 
already being taught by teachers for whom they are major responsibili- 
ties, and who are for that reason alone presumably better qualified to 
teach them, it may rightfully claim to serve the school’s general purpose 
to some extent. English teachers are not of course expected to be 
better teachers of natural science, history, economics, or sociology 
than science teachers, history teachers, economics teachers, or sociology 
teachers are. Even if the English teacher were qualified to assume the 
special responsibilities of his colleagues, these distractions do not 
justify neglect of instruction in the humanities. It has been suggested 
previously that certain aspects of the traditional emphasis on literature 
and of the nature of literature itself make it a most suitable medium for 
the study of human nature. It is pertinent here to note that the in- 

^ Alexander Ins^s Prtncifies of Secondary EducaHon Boston. Hbngliton Mifflfn Co , 
1918, pp. 438-39 
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sights thus developed are essential bases for the direction of personal 
conduct and powerful influences in the stimulation and direction of the 
fraternal goodwill which is indispensable in a democratic society. 

Obviously, the mere inclusion of instruction in literature as a part 
of the secondary school’s program of studies is in itself no guarantee 
that these values will be achieved. K the term literature is so broadly 
interpreted as to include the “Boy’s Book of Remarkable Machinery” 
or “First Steps in the Enjoyment of Pictures,” predominant concern 
for the interpretation of individual human nature, h uman motives and 
personal conduct is made improbable. Even if the literature selected 
for study deals directly with the stuff of human life, there is no surety 
that it will be so taught as to emphasize these matters. Not uncom- 
monly literary classics whose dominant theme is the life and ^irit of 
man are taught as if they had been written to demonstrate their 
authors’ characteristics as literary craftsmen, or to supply a plentiful 
stock of grammatical complexities, figures of speech and strange 
phrases with which to bewilder bored pupils. Such minor matters 
have their place, but, although they may loom large in the minds of 
English teachers, they are not subjects of vital concern to the normal 
individual, either from the standpoint of his conduct of life’s affairs 
or from a broad social viewpoint. If, however, instruction in literature 
is devoted unequivocally and directly to the purpose of developing 
insight and appreciation of the characteristic qualities, the motives, 
the aspirations, the potentialities, the limitations, in diort, the humanr 
ity of mankind, its value to the individual and to society is great. 

Briefly, the major issues and problems in the high-sdiool curriculum 
in English language and literature can be put in the form of a few 
questions. 

I Can the secondary school deienmne definiie and objectioe imnimum per* 
fomumce standards in written and oral expression to be deedoped in and 
required of pupils in various ability groups at each of the grade leads of the 
school? A positive and practukL solution is urgently needed, even 
though it IS not immediatdy cong>lete and final It seems desirable to 
aicourage the tendency to make the establishment of reasonable per- 
formance standards in linguistic usage an enterprise common to the 
entire school, with teachers in all departments equally responsible for 
their aif orcement, although individualized remedial training by clinical 

^ These m mdTidfd in fhr wiicnmmmded ^)edfically by the Ctmicolum Comr 

missioii oi the Nadonjal CottocH of Tcachieis ot E oi ^ s h . 
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specialists will be desirable for pupils whose disabilities are exceptional 
Available evidence concerning school practice suggests that the empha- 
sis upon oral expression is inadequate in scope and somewhat deficient 
in effectiveness Although evidence concerning the influence of the 
study of grammar upon improvement m linguistic usage is now so in- 
condusive as to provide little justification for its indusion m the 
secondary-school program, it seems desirable to investigate fully its 
jwtentialities in the case of the bright students 

2. Should the stimulation and direction of reading habits he a distinctive 
function of the English curriculum, or should it he a common responsibility 
of teachers of all subjects? Present tendencies are in both directions, and 
it is impossible to predict the final outcome However, the increasing 
tendency among high-school teachers generally to foster extensive 
readmg and the growmg populanty and effectiveness of reasonably 
adequate school libraries suggest the inappropriateness of making the 
English cumculum distinctivdy an avenue for the development of 
readmg interests. 

3. Should the secondary school permit the study of humanity, once a prime 
element in the English curriculum, to he neglected or abandoned? It is 
difficult to see how any other field of study could lay claim to greater 
importance. Its significance and value seem to be beyond dispute. 
If it is to be retained, English teachers, who have long been concerned 
with it, should continue to be responsible for it. Also, for this purpose 
selections from literature should be used, although new sdections must 
be generously and intelligently provided to suit the needs of many 
pupils. 

PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

1. It is sometimes asserted that books and reading are rapidly losing their 
supremacy as media for recording and communicating ideas, that the 
movies and the radio, and other technological developments soon to 
come may make books obsolescent for most folk To what extent is this 
true? What is its bearing upon instruction in Enghsh? 

2. Analyze a representative sampling of the “standard classics” ordinarily 
studied in English classes in order to determine their emphasis upon 
conceptions of human personality or character 

3. Make a similar analysis of a comparable number of books selected at 
random from a list of books recommended to secondary-school pupils for 
“extensive readmg ” 

4 Find out what teachers in subjects other than English do to foster exten- 
sive reading on the part of their pupils 

5. Is it to be expected that minimum essentials m Imguistic usage will be 
equally appropnate for pupils of all levels of ability? 
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6. Obtain information concemmg the tastes in reading matter of a con- 
siderable number of teachers of English (or of teachers of various sub- 
jects). How do these preferences correspond to the recommendatioiis 
which English teachers make to their pupils^ 

7. Analyze and evaluate different types of research methods which have 
been used m attemptmg to determine what shotild be taught with 
reference to Enghsh usage. 

8. Examine reports of research studies of the effectiveness with which 
English teadiers have fostered enjo3ment of reading among their pupils. 

g. Consider the importance of literature as a form of art in comparison 
with other arts — music, architecture, painting, and the like. Compare 
your judgments of the relative importance of these arts with the relative 
amounts of time devoted to the study of hterature and other arts in the 
secondary school. 

10. Obviously, English teachers commonly undertake more or less to attain 
a wide variety of objectives. Consider these objectives, and dete rmin e 
which one should be the chief goal of instruction m this field. 

11. Having in mmd the desirability of stimulating the general development 
of varied reading interests m boys and girls, consult individually the 
teachers in each of the departments of the secondary school, including 
the librarians and teachers of physical education, as well as the janitor or 
custodian of the building and grounds, in order to find out, first, whether 
they feel any particular concern for the stimulation and guidance of 
pupils^ readmg interests, and, second, what kinds of materials they 
would be pleased to have boys and girls read for their good and their 
pleasure. Plan to use the facts you have found as an approach to the 
problem of working out methods whereby the En glish teacher and the 
other members of the staff may co-operate more re^nsibly and effec- 
tively in guiding the development of appropriate reading interests in 
pupils. 

12. Select some important phase of training in English (oral usage, written 
expression, or reading competence, or certain special phases of one of 
them) and analyze in some detail the abilities which the English teachers 
in a secondary school are trying chiefly to develop. Then analyze and 
evaluate the performance of the English teachers’ pupils as they are 
engaged in courses or other school activities outside the English depart- 
ment. Develop plans for using your findings as a basis for more effective 
production of these abilities m pupils. 

13. Althou^ it may seek to develop the pupils’ English abilities as fuUy as 
possible, regardless of their present level, there are presumably certain 
TniniTnal standards of ability in reading, in written expression, and in 
oral usage which are very important in the sense that any pupfl will be 
swiously handicapped if he leaves the secondary school wiiout having 
attamed them. The schcx>l should not be content to help its pupils 
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barely to meet these minima; it should be even less content to have its 
pupils fail to attam them Smce schools do not ordinarily have any 
specifically defined minimal standards in these matters, they must be 
developed before they can be applied with any certamty that they are 
appropriate Plan as systematically as possible to lay the groimdwork 
for the development of such minimal standards m some aspect of ability 
in English, Leonard’s study of the judgments of qualified laymen sug- 
gests that the standards advocated by English teachers should at least 
be supplemented by other criteria. One possible mode of approach 
might be to find out what standards of attainment in specific aspects of 
Eng lish are agreed upon as minimal by all teachers in a secondary school. 

14. Make a fairly detailed analysis of the nature of the factual content of 
books read by pupils under the direction of their Enghsh teachers in 
order to find out what the subject matter so studied actually is, and note 
to what extent it does or does not seem to overlap the other fields of 
training — for home-making, etc. Develop plans for using the results of 
this analysis as a basis for co-operative planning by teachers in various 
departments of instruction whereby each department will at least con- 
sider the desirability of attempts to reduce overlapping or duphcation of 
effort and the possibility of increasing the total “coverage” of the in- 
structional program in its entirety. 


SOME MATERIALS USEFUL FOR FURTHER STUDY OF 
ENGLISH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

General 

Possibly because its sponsors are very articulate, the field of English in- 
struction has been much written about. Although some of the books listed 
here are textbooks intended particularly for teachers of English, the majority 
of them are special studies which, in spite of their limited scope, are likely 
to be interesting for the general reader. The studies by Clapp, Sterling 
Leonard, and Waples and Tyler are definitely suggestive of social needs and 
values to which English instruction should contribute and in which it may 
find direction. All of these studies are informative and interesting. The 
book by Duffus is somewhat less f^ual, but sunilarly suggestive of ways in 
which English instruction may contribute to the enrichment of life. The 
textbooks by Craig, LaBrant, and Seeley are broadly indicative of the think- 
ing of leading sponsors of English instruction. Although a score of years 
have passed rince it was written, the chapter by Inglis contains a penetrating 
analysis of the potential values of English instruction. The report made 
under the chairmanship of Hosic has been referred to in the present chapter. 
The reader may wish to examine it in some detail, noting particularly the 
extait to which its recommendations have been embodied in recent trends 
in Enghsh instruction. Although the devdopment of reading interests is 
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but one aspect of instruction in English, it is of some interest to everyone. 
Jordan’s study briefly summarizes other studies prior to his own. The 
study by Terman and Lima is one of our most thorough studies of the read- 
ing interests of children; whereas Waples and Tyler, whose study has already 
been mentioned, show what kmds of reading are sought by adidts in various 
occupations and situations The White House Conference rqx)rt is a useful 
source of information similar to that available in the study by Terman and 
Lima. 

Although the study by Stormzand and O’Shea is somewhat ^>edalized in 
character, it is of general interest because it served to stimulate much doubt 
concerning the matter of teachmg formal grammar. 

Those who wish to obtain in convenient form very brief summaries of ex- 
periments and research in English will find Lyman’s monogrsqjhs helpful. 
Up to the tune of his death he was an assiduous compiler of all sorts of proj- 
ects and studies in the field of English instruction. The summanes and 
bibliographies by Gray, J Paul Leonard, and Ljnnan in the Review of Educa^ 
tional Research will be helpful to those who wish to do their own compilation 
of materials. 

Some of the recent major emphases of the National Council of Teachers of 
English are concretely illustrated in their “Experience Curriculum” and in 
the other ofi&cial publications of that body. 

Clapp, John Mantale (Editor): The Place of English in American Life. 

Chicago: National Council of Teachers of En^h, 1926. 48 p. 

Craig, Virginia J.: The Teaching of High School English. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1930. 372 p. 

Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of En^ish: 
An Experience Curriculum in English. New York: D. Appleton-Centuiy 
Co., Inc., 1935. 323 P- 

Duffus, R. L.: Books: Their Place in a Democracy. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1930. 225 p. 

Gray, William S.: “Reading and Literature,” Remew of EducaHonal Research, 
2:29-34, 86-87 (February, 1932). 

Hosic, James Fleming (Chairman) ; “Reorganization of English in Secondary 
Schools,” Report of the National Joint Committee on Engli^. U.S. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1917, no. 2. 181 p. 

Inglis, Alexander: “The Place of En^ish in the Program of Studies,” cha^ 
ter XII of Principles of Secondary EduoaUon. Boston: Houston Mifflin 
Co., 1918, pp. 420-46. 

Jordan^ A. M.: CkUdren^s Interests in Reading. (Contributions to Educa- 
tion, no. 107.) New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. 
143 P- 

La Brant, Lou L.: The Teaching of IMerature in the Secondary School New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931* P* 
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Leonard, J Paul* “English Language, Reading, and Literature,” Remew of 
Ediicattonal Research, 4:449-61, 520-24 (December, 1934). 

Leonard, Sterling Andrus* Current English Usage. (English Monographs, 
no. I ) Chicago: National Council of Teachers of English, 1932. 232 p 

: “The Supervision of Enghsh,” chapter VI of Willis L. Uhl and others: 

The Supervision of Secondary Subjects. New York. D. Appleton & Co , 
1929, pp. 248-304. 

Lyman, R L. The Enrichmeni of the English Curriculum. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, no. 39. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1932 252 p. 

: “Language, Grammar, and Composition,” Review of Educational 

Research, 2:35-42, 87-88 (February, 1932). 

; Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and Composi- 
tion. Supplementary Educational Monographs, no. 36. Chicago. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929. 302 p 
National Council of Teachers of English Stella S. Center and Gladys L. 
Persons Teaching High School Students to Read. New York. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1937. 167 p. 

. Ruth M Weeks, Chairman* A Correlated Curriculum. New York: 

D Appleton-Century Co., 1936. 326 p. 

Seeley, Howard F.: On Teaching English New York: American Book Co., 
1933- 391 P* 

Stormzand, Martin J , and O’Shea, M. V : How Much English Grammar? 

Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc , 1924. 224 p 
Terman, Lewis M., and Lima, Margaret. Children’s Reading. Second Edi- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931. 422 p 
Waples, Douglas, and Tyler, Ralph: Whai People Want to Read Ahoui. 
Chicago* American Library Association and the Umversity of Chicago 
Press, 1931- 312 p 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection* Children's Read- 
ing: A Study of Voluntary Reading of Boys and Girls in the United States. 
New York: The Century Co., 1932. 90 p 

Special Studies 

Most of the studies listed below are unlikely to be of interest or even 
particularly readable for individuals who do not have well-established 
mterests in the matters with which they deal or who h^ve not become ac- 
customed to the forms and statistical ceremonies which are the conventional 
earmarks of educational research. The novice should not attempt them 
unless he is willing to expend considerable effort in readmg them, sdthough 
he may find perusal of several of them a convenient way of getting some 
notion of the hard work that is represented in specialized research. If he 
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finds tliat he does not wish to read them in their entirety, he may find it help^- 
fill to examine their briefly stated conclusions. These warnings do not apply 
in a few instances The textbook by Mirrieless is intended to guide the work 
of English teachers, and cursory examination of it will give the general 
reader some notion of what teachers are supposed to do when they try to 
teach boys and girls to write. The report by Shepherd and others is descrip- 
tive of the methods used in a imiversity high school, and the little book by 
Simon is mteresting and highly readable. It shows what difliculties Shake- 
speare had in gaining admission to our schools, 

Broenmg, Angela Marie: Developing Appreciation through Teaching LUerature, 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, no. 13. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. 118 p. 

Burch, Mary CroweU: Determination of a Content of the Course in Literature 
of a Suitable Difficulty for Junior and Senior High School Students Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, vol. IV, nos. 2 and 3. Worcester, Mass.: Clark 
University Press, 1928, pp. 163-332. 

Coleman, J. H.* Written Composition Interests of Junior and Senior Higfi-^ 
School Pupils. (Contributions to Education, no 494) New York: 
Teachers (Allege, Columbia Umversity, 1931. 117 p. 

Commission on English, Charles Swain Thomas, Chairman: Examining the 
Examination in English Harvard Studies in Education, vcd. XVII, 
Cambridge. Harvard Umversity Press, 1931. 295 p. 

Crow, Charles Sumner* Evaluation of English Literature in the High School, 
(Contributions to Education, no, 141.) New York: Teachers Collie, 
Columbia University, 1924. 172 p. 

Eason, J. L.: A Diagnostic Study of Technical Incorrectness in the Writing 
of Graduates of Tennessee County High Schools. (Contributions to Educa- 
tion, no 64.) Nashville: George Peabody College for Teachers^ 1929. 
89 p. 

Fellows, John Ernest: The Influence of Theme-Reading and ThemerCorrection 
on Eliminating Technical Errors of NintkJJrade Pupils. (University of 
Iowa Studies in Education, voL VH, no. i.) Iowa City: The University 
of Iowa, 1932. 56 p. 

Gray, William S., with the assistance of Gertrude Whipple: Improning In- 
struction in Rising: An Eiq)erimental Study. Supplanentary Educa- 
tional Monographs, no. 40. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
226 p. 

Gray, William S., and Munroe, Ruth: The Reading Interests and Habits of 
Adults. New York: The Macmillan Co,, 1929. 305 p. 

Gunn, Mary Angefla: A Technique for Improving Basic Skills in En^ish in 
the High School. (Univeraty of Iowa Studies in Education, voL VHI, 
no 7 ) Iowa City: The Umversity of Iowa, 1934I 40 p. 
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Huddson, Earl: “English Composition: Its Aims, Methods, and Measure- 
ment,” Twenty-^ econd Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I. Bloomington, III • Public School Publishmg Co , 1923. 

La Brant, Lou L. A Study of Certain Language Developments of Children in 
Grades Four to Twelve^ Inclusive, Genetic Psychology Monographs, voL 
XIV, no. 5. Worcester, Mass.* Clark University Press, 1933. 105 p 

Ladd, Margaret Rhoads The Relation of Social , Economic^ and Personal Char- 
acteristics to Reading Ability (Contributions to Education, no. 582 ) 
New York Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 100 p 

Mirridess, Lucia B* Teaching Composition in the High School. New York 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. 374 p. 

Monroe, Marion* Children Who Cannot Read. The Analysis of Reading Dis- 
abilities and the Use of Diagnostic Tests m the Instruction of Retarded 
Readers. (Behavior Research Fund Monographs ) Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1932. 206 p. 

Rivlin, H N : Functional Grammar. (Contributions to Education, no. 435 ) 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia Umversity, 1930. 93 p. 

Shepherd, Edith E, Anderson, Harold A., Campbell, Gladys, Thomas, 
Russell, Trader, Arthur E , with the co-operation of R L. Lyman. Enghsh 
Instruction in the University High School (Publications of the Laboratory 
Schools of the University of Chicago, no. 4.) Chicago: Department of 
Education, Umversity of Chicago, 1933. 178 p. 

Smith, Dora V.* Class Size in High School English Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1931. 309 p. 

: Instruction in English U S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, no. 17. 

National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph no. 20. 89 p. 

Stephens, Stephen DeWitt: Individual Instruction in English Composition. 
Harvard Studies in Education, vol, II- Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1928. 150 p, 

Sullivan, Hden J.: “Achievement of North Dakota High-School Pupils in 
the Minimum Essentials of English, with Suggested Remedial Measures,” 
University of North Dakota Bulletin, vol. XIII, no. i School of Education 
Bulletin, no. 5. Grand Forks: The University of North Dakota, 1929. 
46 p. 

Thomas, Jesse Edward: The Elimination of Technical Errors in Written Com- 
position through Formal Drill. (University of Iowa Studies in Education, 
vol. Vni, no. 2.) Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1932. 44 p. 

Willing, Matthew H. : Valid Diagnosis in High School Composition. (Contri- 
butions to Education, no. 230.) New York: Teach^ Coll^, Columbia 
University, 1926. 64 p. 
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Instruction in foreign languages has always held an important 
place in the curricula of American secondary schools. As its name 
implies, the Latin grammar school was chiefly concerned with instruc- 
tion in the ancient languages, Latin and Greek. The academy, which 
succeeded the Latin grammar school and generously extended the 
scope of American secondary education, introduced and established 
instruction in modem foreign languages at the secondary level. The 
public high school, although it has been instrumental in widening the 
influence of secondary education and in adding a variety of new sub- 
jects to the program of studies, has effectively perpetuated the tradi- 
tional emphasis upon linguistic instruction. 

Changes in foreign language enrollments. Since 1890 the numerical 
increase of secondary-school students of foreign languages has gKieraliy 
kept pace with the unprecedented expansion of secondary-school 
populations, although specific languages have encountered varying 
fortunes. The study of Greek reached its heyday with the turn of the 
century and has since rapidly declined to a poation of complete in- 
significance. Latin enrollments have generally suffered, particulaily 
in urban schools and in the western sections of the country. The 
study of German met catastrophe through unfavorable prejudice 
aroused by the Worid War and its revival has been so dow as to give 
little promise of complete recovery. The influences which made the 
study of German unpopular stimulated enrollments in French. Span- 
ish and other less popular language seem to have bem encouraged by 
radal and sectional influences, so that their growth has not been wide- 
^read, but it has been considerable. 

However, there are important agns that this general trend of growth 
is changing. For example, the foreign languages have not won an imr 
portant place in the curricala of junior high schools. The continuing 
reorganization of secondary schools may be expected to work large 
dianges in fore^ language eandiments. In view of the fact that 
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reorganized schools are as yet in the minority, the full eiJect of this 
trend is still to be felt* 

Of vital importance also is the fact that, in terms of the relative 
amounts of work taken by high-school students in various subjects 
offered by high schools, statistics show that the foreign languages have 
suffered greater loss than any other field of mstruction The National 
Survey shows that in six representative high schools the graduates in 
1900 "^d taken over thirty per cent of their work in foreign languages, 
while in 1930 the proportion had been reduced to slightly less than 
eighteen per cent.^ This reduction was approximately twice as great 
as that in any other field of instruction. Undoubtedly this decline 
was caused somewhat by the diminution of the college admission re- 
quirements of foreign language credits. Moreover, the trend of these 
admission requirements is indicative of changing attitudes concerning 
the importance of foreign language instruction. It should be noted, 
however, that the mean percentage of work taken in foreign languages 
in 1930 was greater than that of any academic subject other than 
Englfeh. The magnitude of secondary-school enrollments in foreign 
language studies and the changes which are characteristic of them are 
ample warrant for critical scrutiny of the place of foreign language 
instruction in the secondary school. 

Reasons for the teaching of foreign languages. It is by no means 
a peculiarity of the foreign languages that their reasons for existence 
in the secondary-school program are somewhat vague. It would be 
impossible to canvass even all of the claims made for them, and a com- 
plete catalog of such claims would probably not entirely explain their 
status. In plain truth, their presence in the program of studies of the 
contemporary school is accountable to two important factors, tradition 
and academic inertia. Although this is not necessarily either a point 
of merit or of defidency, it must not be overlooked either by those who 
wish merely to understand an existing condition or by those who seek 
to promote changes in it 

Desire to emulate Europeans. Another contributory factor, which 
is not ordinarily mentioned in discussions concerning the place of 
foreign languages in the secondary-school program and which may 
therefore be invalid, is the tendency of Americans to suffer somewhat 

* A K. Loomis and others. The Program of Studies, U S Office of Education Bulletin, 
1932, no 17. National Sunro?- of Secondary Education, Monograph no 19, pp 245-48, 
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from what may be called a cultural inferiority complex. Although 
there are many evidences of the gradual disappearance of this state of 
mind, it is true that we have long been accustomed, particularly in the 
arts and in personal refinements which are commonly esteemed as 
marks of social distinction, to look upon European ctilture as superior 
to our own. With the worth of this attitude we need not here be 
concerned- Its significance in this connection is in its influence in 
stimulating interest in the acquisition of at least a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the languages of admired Europeans. This possibility is 
supported somewhat by the fact that the majority of persons who study 
foreign languages actually do not attempt to acquire any satisfactory 
mastery of them. To the extent that this attitude has influenced the 
emphasis upon foreign language instruction in the secondary school, 
the increase of cultural independence and maturity in America may 

enroll for foreign language training.’ 

Influence of immigrant Americans. Somewhat similarly the 
popularity of foreign language training in secondary schools reflects to 
an extent the presence in this country of persons who have only re- 
cently become Americans. Inasmuch as we are a nation of immigrants 
it is inevitable that certain foreign tongues should be cherished. There 
seems to be good reason to believe that this condition will gradually 
disappear. Its gradual disappearance will inevitably be reflected in 
decreased interest in foreign language instruction. 

These three factors, one tending continually to perpetuate foreign 
language instruction and the others tending perhaps to cause a shift 
in the opposite direction, will imdoubtedly shape the future destinies 
of this field. Possibly they will be much more potent than the claims 
of proponents of foreign language instruction or the counter daims of 
thdr academic competitors, for candor requires the admission that 
many of these rlaims have waited long for substantiating evidence and 
that many of our educational theories seem to be apologetic moonshine. 

However, certain c lairns made for foreign language instruction come 
from such competent authority that they merit very serious considera- 
tion Since educationists usually consider certain languages sepa- 
rately, Tnflkiug the separation sq^parently in terms of the dead and the 
living, it may be appropriate to consider first, and somewhat briefly, 
instruction in Latin. 
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INSTRUCTION IN LATIN 

Historically, Latin instruction in American secondary schools repre- 
sents the colonial importation of customary European practice and the 
effective stimidation of college admission requirements. For example, 
Harvard College in its early years demanded of candidates for admis- 
sion the ability to speak Latin. These factors, and the consequent 
academic prestige resulting from them, have been potent forces in 
maintaining Latin as a secondary-school subject. During the long 
period of Latin’s dominance a variety of claims comprised the rationale 
of apologists for it These claims were well summarized by Alexander 
Inglis He recognized that the study of foreign languages, particularly 
the study of Latin, by large numbers of secondary-school pupils can 
be justified only in terms of the production of indirect and general 
values. “General discipline” and increased extent and precision in 
vocabulary as an instrument of thought were believed to represent 
potential values which might justify the teaching of Latin, although 
Inglis was careful to show that the extent of the actual production of 
the values had not been demonstrated. He quoted from the report of 
the Committee on Ancient Languages of the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education as presenting a tentative position 
which might be assumed until there might be “ more definite knowledge 
of the method and extent of the transfer of improved efficiency.” * 

Hence the Committee suggests that teachers of Latin and those re- 
sponsible for the administration of the schools be on their guard against 
(i) expecting too much transfer, (2) expecting too little transfer, (3) 
expecting transfer to be automatic. Pending the estabhshment of more 
conclusive theories of the “transfer of improved efficiency,” the Com- 
mittee recommends a careful analysis of the mental traits employed 
in the study of Latm, to determine what traits it is desirable to tranker 
from that field to other fields, what traits are actually transferred, and 
what other traits may be so transferred. 

In spite of this rather wholesale warning and injunction the com- 
mittee did not hesitate to predict with confidence the outcomes of 
such an investigation. 

The Committee expresses its belief that among the mental traits in- 
volved m the study of Latin wherein transfer is most to be expected will 

a Akxander Inglis* Prina^ of Secondary EducaHon Boston. Houi^ton Mifflin Co , 
1918, p 462 
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be found the following: habits of mental work, tend^cy to neglect 
distracting and irrelevant elements, ideals of thoroughness, ideals of 
accuracy and precision, and attitudes toward study and intellectual 
achievement 

These statements are significant not merely because they are in- 
dicative of the customary attitude toward Latin, but because they gave 
authoritative sanction to the acceptance of a foundation which was 
soon to be pretty well demolished in the opinions of educationists. 

Foundations of Latin instruction are undermined. Advocates of 
Latin apparently shared the beliefs of the members of this official com- 
mittee, for there was little effective effort on their part to demonstrate 
acceptably the possibilities and actualities of transfer in the several 
elements which the committee had stressed. However, there was to 
be no peace for the friends of Latin in the schools. Many p^chdogists 
attempted to discover experimentally the possibilities of transfer in 
general and the conditions in which it is most likely to be achieved. 
Although their findings did not entirely disprove the contentions of the 
believers in ‘‘transfer,” they indicated that the amoxmt of transfer is 
small and that its existence is largely dependent upon methods of 
instruction. Thorndike’s investigation of the disdplinary values of 
various high-school subjects, ^ although the investigator was conscien- 
tious in calling attention to its limitations, had widespread influence 
among educationists who were increasingly ready to believe that 
Latin, and no other subject for that matter, could ri^tfuUy lay claim 
to q)ecial merit in effecting “transfer.” And this investigation was 
but one of many which, although they did not entirely invalidate the 
theory of transfer, served effectively to undermine confidence in it and 
incidentaJly to stimulate the attack on the teaching of Latin. 

Exhibits of the weaknesses of Latin instruction. Furthermore, 
certain investigations concerned directly with Latin augmented the 
discontent concerning it Maxie Woodring’s analysis of the quaKty of 
FT^glTslr in the translations of students of Latin < provided oonaderable 
warrant for the inference that it would be fortunate if there were no 
transfer of the kind of linguistic performance found in Latin classes to 

* E L ThorodSfee: “Mental IMsdpIinfi in Hig^i School Studies,” Joiamdt of Educational 
Psychology, 15:1-22, 83-98 (Jauoajy, Februaiy, 1924). 

^MaaieN Vioodna^iA^udyof Itn Quality of Ea^^k in LtOrnTfunda^om Teadiers 
Cofiege OHitiibTitioo;^ to Bducatwn, no 187. New Yodt. Teachers Ctoflegc, Cdumhia 
Umvqrsily, 1925- 84 p. 
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other subjects. A similar inference was suggested by the findings of 
Judd and Buswell.^ They conducted a careful laboratory investiga- 
tion of the reading performance of high-school Latin students. These 
students did not read Latin. It was reported that ‘Tupils in the 
third year of Latin do not read the words which are offered to them. 
The obvious fact ... is that they do not even approach the reading 
attitude.” ® The findings of this investigation also imply that the 
transfer of abilities, or perhaps we might better say disabilities, char- 
acteristic of the study of Latin would be detrimental to the work in 
other subjects. 

As if these discouragements were not enough, instruction in Latin 
encountered further vicissitudes as the colleges, which had been its 
staunch supporters, at least in the secondary schools, continued to 
withdraw the preservative effect of admission requirements. It began 
to be obvious even to teachers of Latin that nothing short of a miracle 
could postpone the admitted demise of a subject which had long been 
popularly designated as dead. 

The Classical Investigation. Somewhat tardily but with character- 
istic steadfastness the friends of Latin instruction set about valiantly 
to achieve at least a reasonably good substitute for a miracle. The 
result was the Classical Investigation, which was sponsored by the 
American Classical League. During a three-year period the committee 
in charge of the investigation canvassed the national status of Latin 
instruction, considered the findings and implications of numerous prior 
experimental investigations, and formulated recommendations con- 
cerning the content of secondary-school courses and methods of in- 
struction. 

It was recognized that, although the number of pupils stud5dng 
Latin exceeded the numbers stud3dng other foreign languages, very 
few pupils continued beyond the first or second year. The report of 
the investigation ^ states that 69 per cent of the pupils who study 
Latin do not continue for more than one or two years, only 14 per cent 

s Chaiies H. Judd and G T. Buswdl: SUent Reading, A Study of the Various Types, 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, no. 23 Chicago* XTniversity of Chicago Press, 
1922 160 p. 

® Ihtd , p 4. 

f The American Clasacal League: The Classical Investigation, Part 1 . General Report;, 
A Summary of Results with Recommendations for the Organization of the Course in Sec- 
ondary Latin and for Improvementsm Methods of Teaching. Pnnceton* Pnnceton University 
Press, 1924. 
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make it a four-year course, and less than 5 per cent continue the study 
of Latin in college. Wheeler^s study of foreign language enrollments 
in 1925 produced even more striking figures. His report * showed that 
approximately 86 per cent of all secondary-school students of Latin 
were in the first two years, and that less than 5 per cent were in the 
fourth year. This situation stimulated the recommendation that 
Latin instruction in each year should be so modified as to be inher- 
ently valuable to the student, r^ardless of his prospects for further 
study. Apparently there was no consideration of the possibility that 
the important values of Latin instruction can be attained only through 
something more substantial than the necessarily elementary and meager 
work which can be done in one year. However, this failure to realize 
the wisdom of excluding unpromising pupils from the study of Latin 
is not exceptional. In fact this seems to be a method of improving 
questionable academic situations which is seldom considered by author- 
ities in any field of secondary-school instruction. 

The attempt to produce indirect values directly. The investigating 
committee faced frankly the growing disrepute of disciplinary or trans- 
fer values as the aim and justification of instruction in Latin. Latin 
had formerly been commended as an economical medium for the gen- 
eral production of such outcomes as increased understanding of Latin 
elements in English; the ability to read, speak, and write English 
correctly, the ability to spell English words, understanding of English 
grammar; the ability to learn other foreign languages; the develop- 
ment of certain desirable habits and ideals, such as sustained attention, 
orderly procedure, overcoming obstacles, perseverance, and the like. 
It had been valued for its supposed contribution to correct habits of 
thinking. In addition, it had been assumed to play an important 
part in the realization of certain cultural objectives — the gaining of 
historical perspective on the life, history, institutions, mythology, and 
religion of the Romans; appreciation of the influence of Roman civiliza- 
tion upon western civilization; broader understanding of scxaal and 
politick problems of today; the appreciation of literature; knowledge 
of language structure. Assuming that these values were no longer to 
be achieved through the high pedago^cal economy of presumed tran&- 

* C. A Wliediar smd others; EmreUment kt the Fordgie Languages in Secondary Schools of 
the United States, Publicatiocts of the Anxerican and (Canadian Conmiittees on Modem 
r.ang n,a gf«j voL IV, YoAit The Maonill an C^., 1928. 453 p. 
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fer, the committee recommended that these values should now be 
consdously produced through specific teaching. In addition to these 
numerous and generously extensive responsibilities Latin teachers 
were further enjoined to develop in their pupils the power to read and 
understand Latin, and to produce understa n di n g of gra mm ar and 
syntax. 

This appears to be a very ambitious program. In view of the evi- 
dence concerning the matter of reading Latin, we may weU wonder 
how last objective is to be achieved in addition to so many other 
objectives, especially when it is considered that teachers of Latin 
apparently produced very mediocre attainments in reading Latin even 
at a time when they were not expected, in addition, to deal directly with 
numerous indirect outcomes. Furthermore, there may justly be some 
doubt as to the feasibility of using Latin as a means of improving abili- 
ties in the correct use of English, particularly in view of the fact that 
the comnuttee deplored the kind of English expression frequently tol- 
erated in Latin classes. It should be remembered in this connection 
that authorities in the field of English tend increasingly to recommend 
that English usage be made a joint responsibility of teachers of aJl 
content subjects in order to be made effective. Apparently Latin 
teachers are expected to accomplish as a ride-line what English teachers 
have been unable to achieve as a major objective. Similar considera- 
tions apply to the objective of developing appreciation of literature. 

The question also arises whether, even if it be assumed that per- 
spective concerning Roman history is essential, and further, that this 
perspective can be produced as well in Latin as through the medium 
of the English language, Latin teachers can or should undertake this 
task. Most schools which offer Latin also offer history courses. If 
Latin teachers axe so talented or if their subject is so potent that this 
historical perspective, the production of which taxes the abilities of 
history teachers, can be satisfactorily accomplished incidentally by 
Latin teachers, we might logically dispense with instruction in 
history. 

Actual practice in Latin instructicmu A host of doubts assail us as 
we contemplate the scope of these recommeaided undertakings, unless 
we realize that these recommendations are almost entirely lacking in 
quantitative specifications or standards. Obviously all of these ob- 
jectives and doubtless as many more could be set up as the goals of 
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Latin instruction if no commitments were made as to the extent of 
their achievement. Actually, it is left to the teacher of Latin, with 
the very considerable help of the author of the textbook which is 
used, to determine to what extent these several objectives will be em- 
phasized. It seems fair to say that the work of the Classical Investiga- 
tion seems better suited to provide as much excuse as possible for 
teaching Latin to as many people as possible, regardless of their 
definite needs for it and of their persistence in studying it, than to 
define a distinctive justification for Latin and a distinctive program 
reasonably weU suited to the effective attainment of commonly ac- 
cepted objectives. Under these circumstances it is to be expected 
that there would be considerable diversity in practice and that many 
teachers of Latin would maintain conventional and traditional pro- 
cedures in Latin instruction. 

In the survey of Latin instruction, one of the phases of the recent 
National Survey of Secondary Education, the Clasacal Investigation 
was shown to have been very influential in the development of courses 
of study in various states and in larger cities in which it is customary 
to have special courses of study.^ In these courses there is ordinarily 
reduction in the amoimt of reading to be done in the traditional classics. 
The time thus made available is supposed to be devoted in part to the 
reading of “made” or adapted Latin. The courses of study ordinarily 
recommend that the emphasis upon translation be reduced and that 
there be stress upon reading in the Latin word order. Vocabulary 
lists specifying the particular words to be learned in each year are 
provided and q)ecific elements of grammar and syntax are minutdy 
designated. Suggestions with refereice to the traditionally indirect 
outcomes which are now to be specifically produced as direct outcomes 
are ordinarily mentioned at length, with relativdy less concreteness 
than is characteristic of the prescriptions concerning readings^ vocabu- 
lary, and syntax. 

The report of the National Survey makes it apparent that these 
recommendations are very frequently disr^arded in practice by teach- 
ers erf Latin. Teachas sometimes explain their lapses by saying that 
it is diffic ult to follow the recommaidations or that there is insuffident 
Surdy the nature and extent of the diverse objectives of Latin 

* M £dc|y^ InstntcHm m Pordgn Larngfutges. TJ.S Office of Educataon BuHetixi, 
1932, DO. 17. Nati(»tal Sarvey of Secondary EducatioD, Monograph no. 24* chap. II 
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instruction is considerable justification for such attitudes on the part 
of teachers. 

Weakness of first-year Latin course. In the actual teaching of 
Latin there has been little attempt thus far to offer distinctive types 
of courses somewhat adapted to the needs of different groups of stu- 
dents. The elementary courses in particular represent an apparent 
attempt to be ail things to all men. All pupils, those who will remain 
in the course not more than one year and those discouragingly few 
pupils who will continue the study in college, are alike exposed to 
reading, oral and written training, principles of grammar, and mis- 
cellaneous tidbits concerning Roman civilization and its modem ves- 
tiges. There are some numerically insignificant exceptions. Some 
schools classify separately pupils who do not expect to go to college or 
to continue more than two years in the Latin course, so that they 
can be given a Latin course which is intended to achieve some worthy 
objective other than the knowledge of Latin. But the small rural 
schools, which tend increasingly to be the predominant outposts of 
adherence to Latin traditions, ordinarily do not find it possible to 
make such distinctions, even if they are disposed to make them. 

The future of Latin. What the outlook for Latin instruction is or 
should be only an unusually tactless prophet would attempt to pre- 
dict. Since it is characteristic of school subjects to persist almost 
indefinitely, we may safely assume that Latin instruction will continue 
in some secondary schools for many years. There are, however, cer- 
tain s)miptoms which suggest its decline Some of them are the rapid 
disappearance of prescnption of Latin for college admission, the gen- 
ial failure of pupils to continue to study it in advanced courses, and 
the decline of r^^stration in Latin courses in urban schools. In addi- 
tion to these interrelated factors there is the possibility that the 
modifications recommended by the Classical Investigation, although 
they have undoubtedly served temporarily to revive interest in Latin, 
may eventually accelerate the decline of Latin instruction. It should 
be recognized in this connection that in the attempt to present immedi- 
ately to pupils in elementary Latin courses some of the ultimate out- 
comes which are assumed to be the result of thorough and continued 
study of Latin it is inevitable that there will be some dilution of the 
rigorous fundamental training which is appropriate to the student who 
will continue to study the subject in advanced courses. SpedficaJly, a 
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Latin course which is generously adulterated with qjedfic instruction 
in English grammar^ written composition, English derivatives JErom 
Latin, and ‘'realia” — which seem to be a general classification of 
everything under the sun which can be shown to have any connec- 
tion with Latin — will probably not be the best possible prepara- 
tion for those who might otherwise become competent advanced 
students. 

Undoubtedly, there are many educators who have serious doubts 
about the desirability of making Latin classes the means of instruction 
and training in all of the subjects which Latin teachers have appropri- 
ated in order to make their own subject seem worthy. If, then, in 
addition to the emasculation of Latin as thorough fundamental train- 
ing for advanced students, the Classical Investigation has led the 
teachers of Latin to undertake miscellaneous enterprises which are 
not approved by other educationists, the outlook for the future is 
bleak. 

There would seem to be only one means by which this prospect 
might be much changed. The Committee on the Reorganization of 
Latin strongly recommended research which would demonstrate the 
extent to which Latin instruction actually produces some of the values 
claimed for it. In default of such effort it seems likely that the friends 
of Latin instruction can only expect to meet increasing neglect and 
hostility at the hands of those who are supposedly its beneficiaries. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Instruction in the modem foreign languages presents a much more 
hopeful picture, although it also is beset with difficulties, some of which 
are not dissimilar to the difficulties of Latin. One of the most im- 
portant reasons for optimism concerning the teaching of the modem 
languages in secondary schools is the fact that leaders in the field have 
successfully imdertaken a thorough study of its status and accom- 
plishments. The investigations sponsored jointly by the American 
and Canadian committees on modem languages are not only promis- 
ing sources of improvement in the teaching of modem languages; 
they are models of research which mi^t wdl be emulated in other 
fields. So thorou^y have they encompassed both the facts and the 
problems of modOTt language instraction that they are properly and 
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necessarily the most important source of information and critical 
evaluation in this field.*® 

*‘The Modem Foreign Language Study.** It is significant that one 
of the major phases of the Modem Foreign Language Study was the 
comprehensive investigation of nationwide enrollments.** There is 
scarcely any phase of modem language instmction which can be ade- 
quately understood or evaluated unless various characteristics of pupil 
personnel are considered. Accurate facts concerning current enroU- 
xnents in the modem foreign languages are not accessible, but the in- 
vestigation of enrollments in 1925 showed that the pupils engaged in 
foreign language study, comprising about one-fifth of enrollments in 
all subjects, were predominantly beginners. Of all pupils beginning 
the study of modem languages in the secondary school over So per 
cent continued not longer than two years and less than 60 per cent 
continued more than one year." These proportions may have changed 
somewhat in certain particulars, but the general situation persists. 
Hence, it must be remembered that whether we consider the specific 
claims made for foreign language instruction, the actual achievements 
or defidendes resulting from it, or the modifications to be made in it, 
we are dealing with subjects in which, for the present at least, the 
typical pupil is a beginner, with very little prospect of ever being more 
than a beginner. 

Objectives of modem language instruction. The committee in 
charge of the Modem Foreign Language Study assembled from repre- 
sentative sources a list of tentative objectives which have commonly 
been designated as appropriate and reasonable outcomes of modem 
language instruction. This tentative list of objectives is as follows: 
Immediate Objectives 

Progressive devdopment 

A. Of the power to read the foreign language. 

B. Of the power to understand the foreign language whm ^ken. 

C. Of the power to ^>eak the language. 

D. Of the power to write the language. 

" AH of the publicatioiis of tHs joint comxDlttee are valttaNe for those particulaily in> 
terestedintbeinodernlangoages. For the geoerd student of secondary education, Algernon 
Coleman' The Teackmg, ej Modem Toreig H Languages in ihe United States (New York. The 
Macm illan Co., ipap app p ), vol. XIl, is alinost indi^Mnsable. Vols. I, n, IV, V, Vm, 
Xm, XIV, and XVH are vxduable for reference. 

** C A Wheder and others Op* ciL 

** It must be remembered that in igas approzimateiy 65 per cent of the total eordlzneot 
m regular hagh sdiodls was in grades nine and ten, the respective percentages bemg approzi- 
40 25. 
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Ultimate Objectives 

A. Ability to read the foreign language with ease and enjoyment. 

B. Ability to communicate orally with natives of the country whose 
language has been studied. 

C. Ability to communicate in writing with natives of the country 
whose language has been studied 

D. Increased abihty to pronounce and understand foreign words and 
phrases occurring in English. 

E. Increased abihty in the accurate and intelligent use of English. 

F. Increased power to learn other languages. 

G. A more effective realization of the importance of habits of correct 
articulation and clear enunciation. 

H. Increased knowledge of the history and institutions of the fordgn 
country and a better rmderstanding of its contribution to modem 
civilization. 

I. Increased abihty to understand ideals, standards, and traditions 
of foreign peoples and Americans of foreign birth. 

J. Development of literary and artistic appreciation. 

K. Development of a more adequate realization of the relation of 
the individual to society. 

L. A clearer understanding of the history and nature of language. 

M Increased abihty to discern relationships and make comparisons 

between subjects alhed in form and content. 

N. Development of habits of sustained effort. 

O. The abihty to make prompt and effective use of foreign discoveries 
and inventions. 

P. Development of social adaptabflity, through increased personal 
contacts with natives of other countries.*^ 

Attainment of objectives. Without endorsing these objectives in 
thdr entirety, the committee sought to obtain evidence of the d^ree 
to which these several objectives are ordinarily achieved through in« 
struction in secondary schools. Obviously many matters designated 
as ultimate objectives are not readily measurable. In the absence of 
other sources of evidence the committee asked large numbers of repre- 
sentative teachers of modem languages to express their ojumons about 
the attainment of all of these objectives on the part of pupils in thdr 
classes. It was recognized that these judgments might be somewhat 
optimistic. In general, the teachers were much more confident of the 
attainment erf the rdatively remote and indirect outcomes than of 

^ Algecnon Cc^eman: The Teachmg ef Meiem Fontgm Languages m the Umfed States^ 
New Yoik: The Maonillan Co , 1929. Pw By permisaou ol the pubhsheEs. 
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those which are the immediate products of classroom instruction. It 
is significant that only negligibly small numbers of the teachers believe 
that as many as 50 per cent of pupils attain any of the first three ob- 
jectives within the first year of study. Of the 439 teachers who 
expressed judgments concerning the attainments of second-year stu- 
dents, only 36 per cent believed that 50 per cent or more of these pupils 
had achieved '^ability to read the foreign language with ease and en- 
joyment’*; only 18 per cent were willing to assert that one-half or 
more of their pupils were competent to communicate orally with 
natives of a foreign country; and approximately 40 per cent thought 
that a similar proportion of their pupils use the language for communi- 
cation in writing. Even among teachers of third- and fourth-year 
classes there is by no means complete unanimity concerning the attain- 
ment of these three basic objectives. In the case of reading ability 
78 per cent of teachers of fourth-year pupils are confident of achieve- 
ment among 50 per cent or more of their pupils. In ability to com- 
municate orally and in wnting the corresponding percentages are 55 
and approximately 69, respectively. Since there is good reason to 
believe that these judgments do not underestimate the attainments 
of pupils, this is obviously a serious situation. 

Other evidence confirms the judgment that relatively few students 
of foreign languages achieve satisfactory mastery of fundamental ob- 
jectives. O’Shea’s study of the use of foreign languages by persons 
who have formerly studied them in school indicates that such use is 
meager. For example, he found that 30 per cent of those who had 
studied French two years had subsequently read small amounts of 
new material; and the percentages for the three-year students and the 
four-year students were 40 and 63, respectively.^^ O’Shea’s findings 
are frequently died, particularly by opponents of foreign language 
instruction, as indicative of little need or occasion for the use of abili- 
ties in these languages. Such an inference is no doubt justified in part, 
but it is probable that these data also indicate the extent to which 
persons who have studied modem languages have the ability to use 
them. 

^ These percentages are derived from Sgures presented by Coleman, op at 46 He 
presents very detailed facts ooncemmg teachers^ judgments as to attainment of each of the 
objectives in all high-school grades See pp 43-50 

** M. V O'Shea* The Reading of Modem Foreign Languages U S Bureau of Education 
BuHetm, 1937, no 16. 7S p 
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Judd and Buswell, reporting the results of a dependable investiga- 
tion of the reading activities of third-year pupils in French,^® show that, 
although some of the best students display s5miptoms of mastery of 
reading in the foreign language, reading achievement among pupils at 
this level falls far short of the proficiency which is characteristic of 
mature readers. 

In a special study of the reading of foreign languages Buswell found 
that typical pupils in second-year groups did not even approach the 
standards of reading proficiency which are common among expert 
readers He found also that with reference to the attainment of 
reading ability it matters little whether a person begins the study of 
a foreign language in secondary school or in college, although those 
who have begtm in the elementary school seem to have made much less 
progress. Another very significant conclusion is that pupils who have 
been taught by a “direct method” (emphasizing reading specifically) 
achieve much greater reading maturity than is characteristic of thc«e 
taught indirectly by a translation method. 

Regardless of the potential values of abilities to use the foreign 
languages, apparently considerable proportions of pupils now engaged 
in the study of them are not achieving satisfactory mastery. To those 
who are familiar with the achievements of secondary-school pupils in 
other subjects of study these defidendes may not appear to be dther 
exceptional or important. But it should be recognized that subjects 
in which the direct production of performance abilities is a major 
objective are distinguished in this connection from those in which 
knowledge is the chief outcome. If the acquisition of an ability is to 
result in substantial values the ability in question must be developed 
to the point of competent facility. In this sense the use of a fordgn 
language tends to be an all-or-none matter. There are, to be sure, 
varying levels of profidency among those who are expert, but unless 
the foreign language student develops his abilities to the point of bemg 
able to use them easily and conveniently he has little advantage in this 
regard over the person who has not even attempted to learn a fordgn 
language. 

^ H. Jtidd azxd G T. Buswdl: SiUnt Road^, A Study of tke Vancus Types. 

Supplementaiy Ediicational Monographs, no. 23. Chicago Univarsity oi Chicago Press, 
lp22 160 p 

G. T. Bnswdl* A Ltfboratory Study the Reading of ModemForeign Languages. Vol H 
of the Publications of the Amencan and Canadian Committees on Modem X^angoages. 
New York: llie MacmiTlan Co , 1927. 100 p. 
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Variatioxis in performance of students. Although these facts are 
significant they do not represent some of the most important aspects 
of the foreign language situation in the secondary school. We should 
conader in some detail the extent of variations among individual 
foreign language pupils ^rith reference to different phases of the sub- 
ject. In these matters also the most adequate evidence is provided 
by the Modem Foreign Language Study. Henmon^s investigation 
of individual achievement in various schools throughout the United 
States demonstrates the tremendous variation in the achievement of 
pupils in different schools and of different pupils in the same classes. 
The study makes it apparent that knowledge of a pupil’s grade level 
is a very unreliable basis upon which to estimate his abilities to read, 
to write, or to speak the language. The variation among pupils of 
any one grade level is in most cases greater than the range between 
the median achievement of pupils in the first year of foreign language 
study and those in the fourth year. It must be remembered in thus 
connection that schools are notoriously negligent of their superior 
pupils. The practical necessities of group instruction seem to prevent 
most teachers from attending particularly to the needs and poten- 
tialities of the gifted pupil. Hence, it may be inferred that the poten- 
tial range of differences between the achievement of the relatively 
incompetent pupil and that of the very able is greater than the appar- 
ent range which now exists. Obviously, the potentialities of superior 
pupils are being neglected in the attempt to adapt foreign language 
instruction to the slow and faltering pace of large numbers of persons 
whose study of foreign language is brief and whose achievements are 
meager. 

Cokmajx ^ rq)eatedly refers to the common assertion of modem 
language teachers that the presence in thdr classes of pupils who lack 
“linguistic aMity^^ is one of the most inq)ortant hindrances to the 
attainment of good results. He recommKids strongly that enroll- 
ment in modem language courses be limited to those pupils whose 
abilities correspond to those of the upper half of the conventional class. 
Certainly such restriction would be beneficial both to the types of 
pupils who now waste one or two years’ rime in nominal and futile 

y A C Hannon: Achievement Tests m the Modem Foreign Languages VoL V of the 
PubHcations oi the Aznaican and Canadian Committees on Modem Languages. Nevr 
Yoifc The MaamHan Co , 1929 3^3 p. 

^ Coleman Op cit , passim. 
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study and to the superior pupils who would thus have the opportunity 
of receiving training better smted to the effective production of sub- 
stantial results. 

Distribution of emphases in foreign language instruction. Another 
inference which may be drawn from the findings of the Modem 
Foreign Language Study is that the emphases upon various aspects of 
subj ect matter are not properly apportioned. The investigation clearly 
shows that teachers devote much time and attention to the attempt to 
produce understanding of gram m ar. The examinations ordinarily 
used as measures of linguistic achievement display a similar emphasis. 
This seems unfortimate, not only because it consiunes time and energy 
which might otherwise be devoted directly to the attainment of the 
reading objective, or other important aims, but also because there is 
no adequate evidence that knowledge of grammar is valuable. It is 
possible also that teachers of modem languages might produce in 
many of their pupils useful mastery of certain particular abilities if 
they were willing to give up the hopeless attempt to develop concur- 
rently several abilities. ^^Most of the present courses of study are 
based on the fourfold aim ... (to read, to write, to speak the language, 
and to understand it when ^ken) and offer little variation in the 
suggestions for classroom activities in accordance with a ‘modified 
direct ^ or eclectic method.” ^ Actual instruction in modem languages 
does not produce equivalent emphasis upon each of these four ob- 
jectives. “Whatever a printed list of objectives may propose, it may 
be confidently asserted that the first two years in nine courses out of 
ten are devoted chiefly to the kinds of practice that prepeLte primarily 
for correct writing and speaking in the fordlgn language, in the belief 
that only so may reading ability be developed and rendered durable.” ” 
Coleman’s appraisal of this rituation is significant. 

If it is tme that this sort of preparation is indi^)ensable, if the student 
must be able to ^>eak and to write as a neoessaiy preliminaiy for read- 
ing, the situation that confronts the teachers of modem language is 
indeed serious. As the enrolimait inquiry shows, the overwhelming 
majority of those who b^in a foreign language pursue it for two years 
at most,^ and about one-third of the total modem language population 
of the country is found in schods that provide, at most, two years’ 
instruction in modem languages^ It is quite d^, therefore, that, as 

** HHm M. Eddy: Op 10, 

^ AlgennQQ Coleniaa; Op. cdv, 144. By permission of The Maonillan Company, pub- 
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things are, most of our students have to acquire the ability to speak and 
to write and to read in two years. If they fail to do this, they must be 
satisfied with whatever indirect benefits may accrue from their modem 
language course. These, as has been pointed out, are not easy to meas- 
ure and must for the present, therefore, rest largely on hypothesis.® 

Modem language instruction presents an intolerable atuation. 
Whatever its theoretical potentialities may be claimed to be, obviously 
under anything like present conditions teachers of modem languages 
could not reasonably be expected to produce satisfactory competence 
in the four abilities designated as their immediate objectives. If pre- 
vailing conditions are allowed to persist there is grave danger that 
common recognition of their futility may produce such widespread 
antagonism to modem language instruction as to force it out of the 
secondary school- 

possible reforms. Fortunately, the Modem Foreign Language 
Study presents a number of possible reforms which might be immedi- 
ately employed.®^ A sufficient number of alternatives is provided to 
make possible various revisions in different schools. Coleman makes 
these very specific suggestions: 

1. Reduce considerably the amount of time devoted to oral work and con- 
centrate on developing a functional knowledge of grammar and the 
abihty to read. 

2. Secure the necessary reading experience by requiring considerably more 
reading outside the classroom than most classes do at present. 

3. Adopt an extensive reading course for the majority of students, and 
limit instruction of the present t3q>e to those who will contmue for 
more than two years in school or college. 

4. Exclude from modem language classes aU but superior students, as 
determined by high standing in other subjects or by other means. 

5. Discontinue the two-year secondary course except in the case of high- 
school juniors or other students who have a personal or vocational 
interest in modem languages and will almost certainly contmue in col- 
lege. For all others demand a three-year course as a minimum. 

6. Organize the course of the first two years as a stage during which, for 

most students, the critenon of success shall be the attainment of ability 
to read the foreign language in a mannfir af^roximating reading abihly 
in the mother tongue 

® Algemoa Coleman Op* cU*, p 144. By penxussion of The Macmillan Qanpany, pub- 
Usliers. 

** These suggested changes are presented fully and repeatedly throughout the report by 
Algernon Co lem a n ,. S(»xie of the more important recommendatiozis are bneOy summarized 
on pages 166 and 167 of his r^xirt 
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Each of these suggestions has merit, and some schools would undoubt- 
edly do well to make at least some trial of several of them. Even in 
those schools which are unable to make drastic revision of the program 
of modem language instruction it would be feasible at least to reduce 
considerably the amount of time devoted to oral work and concentrate 
on developing a functional knowledge of gr ammar and the ability to 
read,” or to “secure the necessary amount of reading experience by 
requiring considerably more reading outside the classroom than most 
classes do at present.” These expedients have the merit of requiring 

little administrative reorganization of the modem language curricu- 
lum, although the resistance of teachers to such changes in their con- 
ventional procedures may be an important obstacle. The Coleman 
report also suggests the possibility of excluding from modem language 
classes all pupils except those who are definitely superior. Another 
recommendation is the establishment of modem language instruction 
as a three-year unit of study. The practical effects of both of these 
measures would be similar. It should be remembered that many small 
schools do not offer now as much as three years of modem language 
instruction. Particularly in the smaller high schools any substantial 
effort to limit modem language study to superior pupils or to establish 
a three-year course as the minimum credit unit would be likely to 
result practically in the abandonment of modem language instmction- 
Perhaps the most feasible suggestion for the next step in the im- 
provement of modem language instruction in the rank and file of 
American secondary schools is the adoption of an arrangement wherein 
the first two years of the modem language curriculum will be devoted 
to “the attainment of abilily to read the foreign language in a manner 
approximating reading ability in the mother tongue, with speaking and 
writing in the background except as practice in speaking and writing 

and hearing is an aid in achieving power to read Students who 

have read a very generous mininunn number of pages and who have 
given or give proof of really bang able to read axe to be credited as 
passing.” ^ In makiTig this recommendation Coleman recognizes the 
fact that during the first two years^ woA the pupil will necessarily 
have acquired inddentaJly some functional knowledge of grammar and 
some ability to speak and to write, but he recommends that these 
abilities be recognized in this case as aj^ropriate to the advanced 
Coleoxan, p. 166. ^ THiL p. 167. 
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stages of fomgn language instxuction. This proposal at least offers 
some hope of giving to the two-year student at least one ability which 
he is competent to use, in place of a more numerous assortment of 
pseudo-abilities which represent no competence whatever. At the 
same time the more extensive repertoire which is ordinarily promised 
to all students is made available to those who elect or are selected to 
undertake the more rigorous and extended training offered in advanced 
courses. This proposal merits extensive trial in representative schools. 
There is little probability that the results would be inferior to those 
produced in conventional modem language instruction, and it is rea- 
sonable to expect that there would be much improvement. 

Although adoption of these provisions promises to raise markedly 
the standards of group attainment in high-school classes, even though 
no additional improvements are attempted, further advancement may 
be brought about by means of better measurement and control of the 
abilities and attainments of individual pupils. The Modem Foreign 
Language Study presents ample evidence of the great variations in 
general linguistic attainment among individuals as well as consider- 
able variation in different aspects of linguistic ability on the part of 
particular pupils. The abilities resulting from foreign language in- 
structors are sujEdently de&aite and real to make them susceptible to 
accurate measurement. Improved instruments and techniques for 
such measurement will greatly facilitate effective instruction and ad- 
ministration of instruction.®^ Although the evidence produced by use 
of improved measurement devices will be helpful in the selection of 
foreign language students, one of the most promising values of accurate 
measuring devices has to do with individualized training. Even if con- 
siderable numbers of relatively incompetent pupils are to be excluded 
from any foreign language instruction there will still be wide varia- 
tions in the potential rates of progress of individual students. As 
teachers become more willing to capitalize fuUy the varying talents of 
individual pupils and as more accurate measuring devices become 
available, it is to be hoped that individual pupils will be permitted 
and expected to progress as rapidly as they can. Under such a system 
standards of actual performance ability or accomplishment diould be 

Tte veay sigiufiamt in mcasurmeat ^)onsored l?y the Modra 

Study is desenbed in V. A C Hmmon: Acktetemeni Tests the Modem Foreign Langtsages 
Nctt Yofk- The Maanillan Cow, 1929. 363 pw 
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substituted for the relatively meaningless academic points and credits 
which are now so generally used and so much criticized, 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE PURPOSES OF THE SCHOOL 

The problems thus far considered are related chiefly to the imme- 
diate objectives of foreign language instruction — ability to read, to 
understand the spoken language, to speak, and to write — and to 
the extent to which these outcomes are or can be attained. These 
problems are obviously important, but they are subordinate and inci- 
dental. Even if foreign language instruction could be diown to pro- 
duce or to be able to produce in secondary-school pupils the abilities 
here specified, the school cannot avoid the responsibility for determin- 
ing to what extent these attainments are essential to its purposes. 

Because foreign language instruction is primarily devoted to the 
attempt to produce a number of specialized abilities or skills, it con- 
tributes little towards the schooFs major purpose in the development 
of inaghts and appreciations. The relatively few facts which the 
pupil gets in his foreign language studies pertain chiefly to the particu- 
larities of one of a large number of languages which are almost entirdy 
extraneous to American culture. These few understandings are not 
merely remote from the social culture in which he is a participant- 
They are even more foreign to the field of his normal everyday activi- 
ties. 

The pupil does, of course, acquire a few notions concerning the cul- 
ture of the people whose language he studies, and partisans make much 
of the olafm that mtemational understanding and peace on earth are 
fostered when pupils learn about the culture of France, Germany, or 
a nc ient Rome. It should be remembered^ however, that international 
understanding should not be restricted to a sin^e foreign country and 
that young peojAe can ordinarily learn much more about other nations 
through reading in the vernacular than throu^ attempts to read a 
fordgn language. For the great majority of pupils foreign language 
instruction is not direct^' effective in suppljdng broad insists and ap- 
predations bearing eithtt upon their personal activities or the world 
in whidi they live. 

Even thou^ it is imfruitM in yielding imderstanding and a|q)rem 
tion, foreign language trfdmng c^ers at least a limited contribution to 
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aT>ot>i<^r of tie school’s major purposes. It offers opportunities whereby 
some persons may at least discover and develop their aptitudes for 
effective use of foreign languages. There are, of course, relatively few 
secondary-school pupils who will have substantial vocational need for a 
foreign language. But it is entirely conceivable that many pupils may 
j5nd in it a very useful and satisfying avocational activity. The com- 
monly observable avocational interests of persons who have had foreign 
language training may arouse some skepticism concerning avocational 
values of foreign languages. Nevertheless the possibility still remains. 

Briefly then, foreign language training, being predominantly de- 
voted to the development of skillful ability or proficiency, and neces- 
sarily remote from the main currents of American life, is doubly dis- 
qualified for the school’s task of producing understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the world. At its best, however, it offers to persons of excep- 
tional talent the possibility of becoming proficient in a satisfying per- 
sonal activity. 

Problems demanding solution. Many of the issues related to for- 
eign language instruction are so complex and intangible as to offer 
little promise of early decision, but there are certain problems which 
seem to demand immediate and substantial attempts to solve them. 
Specifically such questions as these suggest the need for prompt 
remedies: 

1, If we are to assume that instruction in Latin does not inherently produce 
through transfer the various indirect values tradUionally claimed for itj 
how much longer should we permit its continuance as an integral element 
in the curricula offered to large numbers of secondary-school pupils? 
It is obvious that Latm is declining in our newer and larger high schools, 
but it is so tenaciously persistent in older schools and in our small 
schools as to suggest that the problem will not be solved satisfactorily 
merely by a policy of neglectful waiting. Furthermore, current efforts 
to inaJm lAtin instruction ah things to all rnen naay actu^y diiniiiish its 
effectiveness for those supposedly few pupils who might conceivably 
profit from the rigorous and contmued study of Latin as such. 

2. How soon and by what methods can the secondary school exclude from 
modem foreign Imguage instruction the reHalmly large numbers of pupils 
who now enroll for hriff and unprofitable exposure to it? The testimony 
of teachers, the statistics of enrollment, and the results of testing in- 
dicate that large numbers of nominal students do not now achieve more 
than a superficial beginning. It may be inferred that this condition, 
unfortunate in itself, seriously handicaps the school in providing ade- 
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quate training for superior pupils who might otherwise achieve some 
reasonable measure of competence. 

3. Is tt desirable and possible to undertake generally in all secondary schools 
immediate aUatnmenl of the reading obfectivCf*’ postponing the develop- 
ment of other skills for training in advanced courses? Some authorities 
favor the attempt to attain all four immediate objectives concurrently, 
but there is evidence of the possibility of giving adequate training to 
produce reading ability solely. Unless foreign language instruction is 
to be given only to those who can and will persist in it during several 
years, it seems desirable to offer in the more elementary courses training 
which has some possibility of producing useful competence in reading. 

4. Eow soon and by what means will it he possible for the secondary school to 
develop definite standards of pupil performance in modem language 
instruction and suitable measures of their attainment? Because of the 
great variations among schools and among different pupils in the same 
schools our present methods of estimating achievement are accurate 
measures of httle more than time-serving. The development of reason- 
ably objective standards and measures of p^iormance would in all 
likelihood directly tend to improve the attainments of able pupils and 
to exclude those without talent. In addition such devdlopment would 
greatly facilitate other means of improving instruction. 

5. Will it be possible and desirable so to arrange and administer modem 
language instruction as to encourage individual pupils to advance to high 
levels of competence as rapidly as their abilities permit? Even among 
highly selected groups considerable individual variation is inevitable. 
Since, in comparison with other fields of instruction in which the ac- 
quisition of knowledge is predominant, modem language training is so 
largely concerned with x>ersonal acquisition of abilities and skills, it is 
probable that this field offers imusual opportunities for the individuali- 
zation of instruction. However, in actual school practice this matter 
cannot be adequately arranged unless or until other problems concerned 
with the selection of pupils and the devdopment of more adequate 
standards and measures of achievement provide a basis for this work. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

1. Obtain evidences showing in what ways and to what extent persons who 
have devoted various amounts of time to the study of foreign languages 
in the secondary school subsequent^ use them in ^leaking, writing, or 
reading. 

2. inquiry of teadiers of fords^ langoages in secondary schools to 
get their estimates of the extoit to which their present pupils will subse- 
quently read, write, and speak the foreign language. 
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3. Under wliat conditions should a secondary-school pupil be advised to 
begm the study of a foreign language? 

4. Investigate the details of contemporary practice in teaching modem 
foreign languages in order to discover the extent to which the criticisms 
and recommendations made in the ^Toreign Language Study” have 
actually been apphed. 

5. Latin is very commonly mentioned in research studies of the unfavorable 
reactions of pupils toward their subjects of study. On the other hand, 
it is often highly praised by eminent adults who studied it long ago. 
How is the disagreement to be explained^ 

6. Basing your estimate on the best available evidence, indicate the prob- 
able percentages of pupils now studying foreign languages in public 
secondary schools who may reasonably expect to make considerable use 
of these languages in their vocations. 

7. Devise a feasible plan whereby teachers of foreign languages might 
administer individualized programs of extensive reading for their pupils. 

8. It is sometimes asserted that children whose families have but recently 
come to America should be encouraged to study the language of the 
countnes from which they have come in order to strengthen cultural ties 
with their ancestral homes. Evaluate this proposal. 

In many small high schools it is not practicable to offer training in more 
than one foreign language. State the guiding principles which should be 
followed in the attempt to select wisely the language which should be 
offered m a particular high school. 

10. In order to indicate the trend of thought among leaders in foreign lan- 
guage instruction, prepare an annotated bibliography or a summary 
review of recently published articles dealing with it. 

11. Assuming that the recommendations in the “Coleman report” may 
profitably be apphed in secondary schools, examine these recommenda- 
tions carefully and show as specifically and as concretely as possible how 
their application in the modem language program of a given high school 
would call for changes in present practice in the school. Present a state- 
ment of these changes to some foreign language teachers and see if you 
can demonstrate to them the desirability of the changes. 

12. Althou^ we have evkience to indicate that in general the people who 
have been enrolled for two or three years of training in foreign languages 
classes do not make subsequently very considerable use of printed ma- 
terials in the foreign language, we do not know much about such use of 
the foreign language in rdation to the level of the students accomplish- 
ment while in the foreign language class Make plans whereby you can 
classify individuals according to their achievement in foreign language 
courses and the duration of their enrollmait in them and find out what 
and how much use they make later of the language in reading, writing, 
and conversation. Take pains to obtain evidence whidi is $0 accurate 
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and valid tliat it could be used in the selection and guidance of pupDs in 
school. It will be particularly valuable to find out whether there is any 
reliable relationship between a student’s standing at the end of his first 
semester of study and his later use of the language. If there is a marked 
relationship, the facts so obtained could be used to guide pupils w’ho need 
help in deciding whether they should continue in foreign language 
training, 

13. In order to try out the feasibility of concentrating on the development of 
reading ability as a major objective of foreign language training, work 
out a plan which provides for proper selection of an appropriate group of 
pupils, the selection of suitable instructional material and equipment, the 
development of teachmg methods (including the organization of activi- 
ties of teacher and pupils), the determination of suitable standards of 
attainment, and meth^s of measuring actual attainment. 


SOME MATERIALS USEFUL FOR THE FURTHER STUDY OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 

One of the best ways to become acquainted with the variety of emphases 
in foreign language instruction is to examine some textbooks intended for 
teachers. The texts by Baker, Cole, Game, and Gray are representative and 
ea^ to read. Coleman’s report on the teachmg of Modem Foreign Languages 
is a rigorous anal3rsis of research data, but it is written accurately and forth- 
rightly, and deserves to be considered carefully by anyone who has any in- 
terest in or re^nsibility for the foreign languages in the secondary-school 
program. 

Baker (Mrs.), Florence M.: The Teaching of French. Boston: Houston 
Mifflin Co., 1931. 286 p. 

Cole, Robert D.: Modem Foreign Languages and Their Teaching, New York: 
D. Appleton & Co , 1931. 59S p. 

Coleman, Algernon: The TeacMng of Modem Foreign Languages in the Untied 
States. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929. 299 p. 

Game, Josiah B,: Teaching Hi^ School Latin, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1925- 151 p. 

Gray, Mason D.: The Teaching of Latin, New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1929* 23s p. 

Fortunately there are available numerous and substantial summaries and 
bibliographies of puldkatioiis deaTing with fordgn language instruction. 
Cursory perusal of them will be valuable to the reader who wishes to get 
a general idea of the scope and character of the published material m this 
and they are exoeedm^ useful to anyone who is setting out to make 
any sort of special staidly of particular aspects of theory or practice in the 
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tcadung of the foreign languages. It will be noted that several of them are 
^nsored by the American and Canadian Committees on Modem Lan- 
guages. These are only a few of a large number of pubhcations so ^n- 
sored. 

Buchanan^ Milton A., and MacPhee, E, D.: An Annotated Bibliography of 
Modern Language Methodology. Publications of the American and 
Canadian Committees on Modem Languages, voL VIII. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1928. 428 p. 

Cheydleur, F. D., and Henmon, V. A. C.- '‘Foreign Language,” Ejeoiem of 
Educational Research, 4: 466-72, 525-30 (December, 1934). 

Coleman, Algernon (Compiler): An Analytical Bibliography of Modern 
Language Teaching, ig2^-ipj2. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933- 296 p. 

Fife, Robert Herndon (Compiler): A Summary of Reports on the Modern 
Foreign Languages, issued by the Modem Foreign Language Study and 
the Canadian Committee on Modem Languages) New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1931. 261 p. 

Grinstead, Wren Jones: "Latin,” Reoiew of Educational Research, 2: 56-65, 
91 (February, 1932). 

Tharp, James B.: "Modem Foreign Languages,” Renew of Educational 
Research, 21 47-55, 90-91 (February, 1932). 

Most of the following publications are reports of individual studies which 
are fairly well characterized by their titles. The study by O’Shea is perhaps 
the only one which will have considerable interest for many readers who are 
not advanced students. 

The American Classical League: The Classical Investigation. Part I, General 
Report Princeton: The Princeton University Press, 1924. 305 p. 
Buswell, Guy T.: A Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern Foreign 
Languages. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. 100 p. 

Coleman, Algernon* Experiments and Studies in Modem Language Teaching. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press — Composited for the Commission 
on Modem Language Teaching, 1934. 367 p. 

Division of Psychology, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University: Language Learning: Summary of a Report to 
the International Auxiliary Language Association in the Umted States, 
Incorporated. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
59 P- 

Henmon, V. A. C.: Achievement Tests in the Modem Foreign Languages. 
(Prepared for the Modem Foreign Language Study and the r!aTifl.HiaTi 
Committee on Modem Languages.) New York* The Macmillan Co., 
1929* 3 < 53 P. 
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Huse, H. R, : Psychology of Foreign Langmge Study. Chapel Hill : University 
of North Carolina Press, 1931. 231 p. 

O'Shea, M. V.: TAe Reading of Modern Foreign Languages. U S. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1927, no. 16 78 p. 

Seibert, Louise C.; A Series of Experiments on the I^earning of French Vocabu- 
lary. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, no. 18. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1932 106 p. 

Smith, Horatio (Chairman) : Report of the Commission Appointed by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board to Rmse the Definition of the Requirements 
in French^ German^ Italiany Spanish. New York: Collie Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, 1932. 10 p. 

Woodring, Maxie N.: A Study of ike Quality of English in Latin Translations, 
(Contributions to Education, no. 187.) New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925. 84 p. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Instruction in mathematics merits the serious attention of the 
student of secondary education. It is an important constituent in 
the educational ration of large numbers of pupils. Instruction in 
algebra and plane geometry are staple offerings in almost all secondary 
schools. Algebra particularly is very generally required for graduation 
from high school and for admission to college. Not only is mathematics 
important for its widespread occurrence in secondary-school curricula; 
it represents concisely some of the trends and the troubles which have 
recently forced several secondary-school subjects to seek somewhat 
opportunistic reforms or rationalizations to bolster their defensive 
positions. 

Early introduction of mathematics into the curricalum. Early in 
this nation’s history the mathematics taught in the secondary schools 
was presumed to be preparation for the needs of shop and counting 
house, and the curriculum contained little mathematics other than 
arithmetic. In later decades pioneer expansion on land and sea pro- 
vided some justification for training in narigation and surveying, and 
geometry and trigonometry were established in the curriculum. 
Present-day cynics, observing how studies which were once justified 
by vocational need have persisted in the education of later generations 
of pupils who have no such need, like to point to this continuance of 
mathematical instruction as an apt but unhappy instance of the tend- 
ency of school subjects to become vested interests. However, contem- 
porary proponents of mathematical instruction maintain that these 
mathematical subjects are not entirely without vocational values, 
although they will admit that these values are highly contingent, lim- 
ited to relatively small numbers of pupils, and difficult to predict in 
the case of particular pupils at the secondary-school level. It seems 
obvious that the subsequent vocational utilities are so limited as to 
provide no adequate justification for mathematical instruction on the 
secondary-school level. This is rather generally admitted by leading 
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authorities, but those who are familiar with instructional practice in 
our schools have reason to regret the fact that teachers of mathe- 
matics often make extravagant claims for vocational values when it 
becomes necessary, as it often does, to comfort their doubting pupils. 

Disciplinary values of mathematics. However, justification for 
mathematics in the secondary school has not had to depend much 
upon vocational values; during the years when its position in the 
curriculum was being well established educators and laymen were 
devoted adherents of a disciplinary theory of education, and, be it 
noted, some of them still are devoted to it. Nothing could have been 
more fortunate for the popularization of mathematics in the American 
secondary school, for mathematics had long been considered to be 
excellent material for training the mind. So confident were the pro- 
ponents of mathematics instruction in basing their claims for the 
subject upon its disciplinary values that they were content to disre- 
gard other possible values of the subject. For example, Schultze, in 
presenting an important treatise on the teaching of mathematics, said: 

The chief object of this book is to contribute towards making mathe- 
matical teaching less informational and more disciplinary This book 

is modem in the sense that it attempts to make mathematical instruc- 
tion less informational and tries to show how to train students in attack- 
ing mathematical problems instead of merely making them leam mathe- 
matical facts. But it is not modem in the sense that it advocates cer- 
tain recent feshions which aim to replace the trae study of mathematics 
by applications of doubtful value. While admitting a certain amount of 
applied work is very useful and interesting, the author does not believe 
that the tme value of mathematical study lies in its practical utility, 
and hence cannot admit that the mensuration of parquet floors or the 
constmction of window designs forms the tme end of mathematical 
study.* 

General acceptance of the disciplinary theory of education was by 
no -means the only influence which strengthened the position of mathe- 
matics. CoU^ entrance requirements were of very direct and tang- 
ible assistance. Early in the nineteenth century algebra b^an to be 
prescribed for admission to ccdl^, and long before the turn of the 
century both algebra and geometry were almost universal prescrip- 
tions. This condition continued well into the twentieth century, with 
the result that these subjects were a staple and traditional part of the 

^ NewYoxk The 

Marttimaji G> , 3^0 p. By pefimsson of the publisher. 
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academic programs of large proportions of the pupils in our secondary 
schools. It was only natural that instruction in mathematics, shielded 
by college prescriptions, panoplied with the disciplinary theory, and 
widely acclaimed by those for whom tradition is sufficient evidence of 
merit, should have been lulled into an unwarranted sense of well- 
being and security. There appeared to be little reason for change, 
and so continuously did mathematical instruction grind deeper into 
its customary ruts that its optimistic friends praised it for beiag so 
well organized and standardized. 

Weaknesses of mathematics instruction But this pro^rous con- 
tentment was soon to be sharply disturbed. A host of difficulties, 
any one of which was potent enough to weaken the defenses of mathe- 
matics, arose at once to throw its forces into what may be mildly de- 
scribed as a panic of fear and confusion. Briefly, educators very gen- 
erally disdaimed the validity of general discipline; in fact, they were 
often willing even to disbelieve in the probability of transfer of specific 
disciplines. Cbangiag social conditions produced such a vast influx 
of young people into the colleges and universities that these institu- 
tions were forced to modify their prescriptions for admission. By 
the same token the' secondary schools were even more crowded with 
youths whose abilities and ambitions, or perchance their lack of 
them, were such as to challenge the ingenuity and the patience of even 
the most able teachers. And, in addition, all of these factors and the 
spirit of the times produced a strong demand for education of a practi- 
cal sort, a training which would directly prepare pupils for “life.” 
Aroused by these changed conditions many critics and reformers arose 
to attack the teaching of mathematics and, in some cases, to suggest 
remedies for its ills. 

percentage of pupil failures. Many critics call attention to 
the laige numbers of secondary-school pupils whose attempts to study 
matheixiatics result in academic failure. Elementary algebra con- 
tinues to hold the dubious distinction of producing more failures than 
any other high-school subject. In New York, for example, no less 
than lo per cent and in some years more than 30 per cent of the pupils 
taking Regents’ examinations in mathematics fail, and in many school 
systems in this state pupils whose woik during the year has been 
unpromising are not permitted to take the Regents’ examinations. 
Wh^ it is considered also that many of these failing pupils are per- 
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mitted if not encouraged to repeat their mathematics courses only to 
fail again, there is obviously some justice in the criticism that such 
practices do more harm than good to the large numbers of pupils who 
fell. The fact of failure in itseK indicates that these failing pupils 
have not attained the intended outcomes of their courses, and it may 
be inferred that the failing pupils’ attitudes toward mathematics and 
possibly toward education in general are xmfavorable. 

Unpopularity of mathematics among college students* However, 
the values produced through mathematical instruction must not be 
assessed chiefly in terms of the performance of its least successful 
students. Possibly contemporary instruction in mathematics might 
be justified in terms of values attained by successful pupils, if they 
balance the unsatisfactory attainments of the unsuccessfuL One 
type of evidence may be drawn from the facts showing the extent to 
which college graduates (practically all of whom have studied mathe- 
matics in high school) increase or diminish their attention to mathe- 
matics during their coU^ years. The National Survey provides 
pertinent evidence. This study shows that in seven representative 
collies and universities the graduates of the class of 1930 had taken 
very much less mathematics in college than in high school. In fact 
these college graduates on the average had taken 16.8 per cent of their 
high-school work in mathematics and only 4.3 per cent of their college 
work in that field. Only in the fields of classical languages was the 
amount of decrease comparable to that in mathematics.* Another 
phase of this investigation shows that the 1930 graduates at Vassar, 
Princeton, and George Washington University had in high school 
severally taken 19.5, 22.3, and 15.8 per cent of their work in mathe- 
matics, while mathematical studies in college amounted only to 4.7, 
5.3, and 2.1 per cent. In these cases also only in Latin and Greek 
was the decrease comparable to that in mathematics.^ In view of the 
fact that coU^e students who "major” in mathematics ordinarily 
take relatively large numbers of courses in that field and thus tend 
to raise considerably the averages for cdlege students in general, it 
may be inferred that these percentages do not in any way exaggerate 
the extent to which students who have studied mathematics in high 

^ A £. Loomis and othess: The Program St$tdies. I 7 ,S. Office of Educatioii Bulletm, 
1952, na 17. National Survey of Secondaiy Educatian^ Monograph no 19, pw 259. 

^ iJil, p. 257. 
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school are apparently willing to look elsewhere for educational values 
as they continue their schooling. If college students are assumed to 
be relatively superior in intelligence, and to have enough educational 
maturity to have valid judgments concerning the values of their own 
educational experiences, this widespread abandonment of mathe- 
matics seems to be a significant indictment of the subject as it is 
taught in our secondary schools. 

Need for mathematical concepts in other fields of study. In spite 
of the fact that many students continue their schooling with apparent 
academic success even though they generally avoid mathematics in 
the colleges, the claim is frequently made that mathematics instruc- 
tion in high school is productive of insights and abilities which are 
necessary for successful work in other subjects. There are at least 
a few significant bits of evidence which have some bearing on this 
matter. In one investigation college teachers representing various 
departments of instruction were asked to indicate the extent to which 
knowledge of various specified mathematical concepts is necessary or 
of some value to students in their respective fields.^ 

Several of the judges who rated the values of some forty-one mathe- 
matical topics believed that some of the topics have some value for 
students in their subjects, but as many as sixteen of the forty-one 
topics were rated by fifty per cent of the judges as having little or no 
value- Only one topic, “meaning and use of elementary concepts 
in statistics,” was rated as essential by as many as fifty per cent of the 
judges from the field of the social sciences. Sixteen of the forty-one 
topics were designated as essential by as many as one-half of the 
judges in the field of physical science; and no other topics were rated 
as even having considerable value or some value by as many as fifty 
per cent of the judges in this field. From this general expression of 
presumably authoritative opinion it may be inferred that there are 
several topics ordinarily considered to be necessary elements in mathe- 
matical instruction which are of little use in the advanced study of 
any other field, that there are very few topics which can be considered 
essential to the advanced student r^ardless of his field of specializa- 
tion, and that there are considerable numbers of topics which may be 

* The Nati(»3al Committee on Mathematical Requirements* Reorgonteahon of Mathematics 
m Seconditry Education Oberiin^ Ohio* The Mathematical Association of America, Inc., 
IS>«3» PP 44 ff 
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very useful to a college student, if he happens to become a spedaSst in 
the physical sciences* In this connection it may well be remembered 
that the instability of the vocational preferences and special interests 
of secondary-school pupils, or even of college students for that matter, 
makes rather impracticable at the high-school level the prediction of 
an individuars field of college specialization. On the basis of these 
facts at least, there are relatively few mathematical concepts which 
are essential as preparation for prospective college students generally. 
And what is true of prospective college students would seem to apply 
with even greater force to the many secondary-school pupils who have 
no prospect of becoming college students. 

Mathematical concepts useful in everyday life. But there are 
other investigations intended to throw light upon these questions. 
Thorndike, 5 in an attempt “to arrive at a notion how far algebra has 
penetrated into the intellectual and practical life of men of intelligence 
and achievement comparable to that of high-school graduates,” pre- 
sents the results of detailed analyses of representative articles in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Of the 7551 articles studied, 269 con- 
tained some use of mathematics. Seven of these articles required 
knowledge of elementary algebra, 44 required algebra beyond de- 
mentary, and 167 involved vocabulary of “geometric shapes.” If the 
relative amount of space occupied by these articles is considered they 
seem to be more important than their scant frequencies suggesL 
Thorndike shows that general intelligence, rather than knowled^ of 
mathematics as such, is required to understand many of these artides. 
His findings indicate that the statistical graph and the formula are 
the parts of elementary algebra which are most likely to be encoimt- 
ered by the person who reads widely. In this connection Thorndike 
makes the significant observation that inasmuch as statistical graphs 
are very commonly used in newspapers and magazines, the ability to 
read them is not solely to be arrived at through a study of algebra. 
He points out also that the formula in algebra is by no means the 
same as the formula in other fidds of knowledge. 

Thorndike also i?^rts facts indicating the extent to which algebraic 
concepts axe encountered in seocmdary-sdiool textbooks. These 
books were rather fully representative of the social sdenoes, natural 

* Edward L.Tl 3 onMiike and New Yofk. Tbe Macnul- 

lan Ca, 1926, pp- S3 ff. By pennwoa of the puhiisher 
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sciences, and practical arts. In the majority of cases, algebraic con- 
cepts were encountered very infrequently, but there was considerable 
use of concepts which might be interpreted as algebra in textbooks 
concerned with chemistry, physics, and mechanical drawing.® In 
view of the fact that the authors of high-school textbooks know that 
many of their readers are studying or have recently studied algebra, 
we may believe that they would be disposed to capitalize such knowl- 
edge perhaps more than would authors whose books are addressed 
generally to a more miscellaneous group of readers. Hence, Thorn- 
dike’s summary of his findings is indicative not only of the extent to 
which the student of algebra may find occasion for its use in his other 
studies, but, inferentially, of the intellectual utility of algebra in other 
fields of thought. He says: 

1. Omitting from consideration courses in mathematics itself, there is no 
need in high-school studies for facility in complex manipulation of 
polynomials. 

2. In present textbooks there is no use made of the mathematical concept 
of function. 

3. Except m chemistry and physics and agnculture the study of equations 
has at present no utilization m high-school work 

4 The making of formulas is practically not required of the high-school 
student, 

5. The comprehension and evaluation of formulas is required only in 
physics, chemistry, and in the physical and chemical parts of general 
science. 

6. The mathematical graph, either as illustration of the scope of the for- 
mula, or as vivifying the concept of function, practically does not occur 
in any high-school work. (Its only utilization in high-school physics 
lies in the reading and construction of graphs illustrating the resolution 
of forces.) 

7. The statistical graph is used to a greater or less degree in all high-school 
subjects mvestigated, the number of Imear inches given to graphs (in 
cuts and explanations) being twice as great as for all other t3q>es of lie 
utilization of algd^ra combmed.^ 

Need for familiarity with certain mariiematical concepts. Facts of 
this sort obviously do not give much support to advocates of con- 

* Some may wish to infor from this that, if pupfls are to study these subjects, it is neces- 
sary to equip them in advance with the alg^raic tools, some suggest that, if these subjects m 
particular actually require the use of some algd^ra, it should be presented as needed in con- 
nection with these subjects; others wonder whether it might not be feasible to present the 
facts of chemistry and physics without using algebra. The reader is apparently free to 
dioose whatever inference best suits his personal biases 
7 Thorndike and others: Op. cU., pp 72-73 By pennission of the pubhsher. 
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ventional algebra courses in the secondaiy school, but it need not be 
inferred that instruction in algebra is without any valuable potential- 
ities. Thorndike* asserts emphatically that mere familiarity with 
algebraic symbols and concepts has much value, although he is care- 
ful to call attention to the important difference between knowledge of 
concepts and ability to perform mathematical manipulations. 

Thorndike also calls attention in this connection to the necessity 
of distinguishing between the few concepts which the ordinary lay- 
man may come to understand adequately through a few weeks of 
instruction and the relatively long, rigorous, technical disciplines 
through which the productive specialist in mathematics or in certain 
closely related engineering arts and physical sciences achieves masterly 
competence. The practical importance of these two types of mathe- 
matical values will later be dealt with more fully. For the present 
additional bases of criticism of mathematics instruction merit con- 
sideration. 

Lack of mathematical competence among pupils. The fact that 
students of mathematics often fail to attain intended goak is fre- 
quently dted by critics of mathematics. There are some who imply 
that even though the nature of the mathematics curriculum and its 
generally accepted objectives are presumed to be sound, the extent of 
failure to achieve reasonable mastery on the part of pupils is a serious 
indictment of mathematics in the high school. It has already been 
noted that large numbers of pupils fail to complete their mathematics 
courses satisfactorily. This is in itself a serious matter, but it is ag- 
gravated by the findings of some investigators who have sought to dis- 
cover what pupils who have been nominally successful have actually 
learned about mathematics. Breslich, commenting upon the findings 
of several pertinent investigations, asserts that “ . . . when the pupils 
are tested some time after they have finished the cotuse in algebra or 
when they are called upon in other work to use what they have been 
taught they show invariably a lack of ability even in the simplest 
manipulative processes. When test items require reasoning and real 
understanding the results are still more discouraging.” * 

Thorndike ” presents facts which confirm Breslichk judgments. In 

* Thorndike and others: Op. ai., passing. 

’ E. H. Breslich: “Understanding and Mechanical Perfonnance in Algebra,” The Maihe- 
modes Teacher ^ 25 :sS (Fdirtiajy, 193®). 

^Op.at.pp 320 - 23 . 
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describing the results of a test given to superior pupils who had studied 
algebra at least one year in superior private and public secondary 
schools, he makes this statement; “It does not seem an exaggeration 
to say that, on the whole, these students of algebra had mastery of 
nothing whatsoever. There was literally nothing on the test which 
they could do with anything like 100% ejS&ciency.” 

Such facts as these could be expected to disturb the complacency of 
teachers of secondary-school mathematics, and leaders in the field have 
striven valiantly to cause some reforms. Undoubtedly the most im- 
portant influence in giving direction to these reforms was the report of 
the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements, The Re^ 
organization of Mathematics in Secondary Educaiion^^ This report 
contains some recommendations which have not yet had much in- 
fluence upon the teaching of mathematics, but, on the other hand, 
there are practically no reforms now being advocated by authorities 
in the field which were not definitely advanced by the report.” Hence, 
it serves as a convenient point of reference for consideration of con- 
temporary tendencies. 

Forfher criticisms of contemporary mathematics cotirses. The 
report affirms that the foremost aim of mathematical instruction should 
be the development of such understanding as is necessary “to an in- 
sight into and control over our environment and to an appreciation 
of the progress of civilization in its various aspects,” and it derogates 
emphasis upon technical manipulations. Although this recommenda- 
tion is somewhat vague it clearly supports the contention that for the 
ordinary person the development of insights and ideas concerning 
mathematics is more valuable than training in mathematical tech- 
niques. This principle receives the persistent and vigorous support of 
leaders in the teaching of mathematics, but it seems to find little favor 
at the hands of those who are responsible for the preparation of text- 
books, “new” courses of study, externally imposed examinations, and 
the actual conduct of classroom instruction. No matter where one 
looks he will find plentiful evidence in support of the criticisms made 

° The National Committee on Mathematical Reqdrements. Op cit , 652 p. If this 
pubhcation is not accessible, a smmnaiy published as U S Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
ip2i, no 32, may serve the reader's needs 

“ Throu£:hout the remainder of this chaptm: references to the report should be interpreted 
as designating the report of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements. 

*5 op cU,t pp 10, II 
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by Betz when he summarizes thus the “indictment against the pre- 
vailing type of algebra teaching”: 

1. It is woefully inefficient. 

2. It is constantly mistabng symbols for ideas, and manipulation for 
thinking. 

3. It puts a premium on an inert and educationally meaningjess technique, 
and neglects the opportunities for application 

4. It fails to give prominence to the basic cultural ideas which alone justify 
a mandatory study of algebra.^ 

Such criticism as this may not be lightly dismissed, for it comes from 
a competent authority who is primarily interested in the teaching of 
mathematics and it strikes sharply at conventional rationale of mathe- 
matics instruction. 

Superficially, one might be tempted to criticize severely teachers of 
mathematics for their apparent disregard of the persistent recommen- 
dations of their own leaders; but the fault is not entirely theirs. Al- 
though the report recommended the diminution of drill in technique, 
it stressed the importance of training to produce facility and accuracy 
in “fundamental operations,” Since it stipulated also that the courses 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades should provide a foundation 
specifically preparatory for advanced elective courses in the senior 
high-school grades, it is not surprising that mathematical instruction 
even in the j*unior high sdiool has maintained the traditional emphaas 
upon techniques. Furthermore the time allotments designated in the 
report were such as to imply that a considerable degree of technical 
competence was intended. In suggesting various alternative arrange- 
ments of courses for the junior high-school grades the report recom- 
mends that three years be devoted chiefly to arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry. Three years is obviously not more time than, is necessary 
to make pupils proficient in mathematical computations and man^u- 
lalions. But any teacher who attempts to use three years for the pur- 
pose of putting his pupils into possesaon of “basic cultural ideas^^ 
rather than technical competence would probably reach both the end 
of his wits and the point of diminifliing returns before his thiee-3rear 
term also e3q)ires. The major concepts which leaders in the fold desig- 
nate are few in number. Smith mentioned four topics, “the formula, 
the graph, the negarive number, and the linear equation, ... as the 

x4 William Bets: — ACbaSlem^mda.VlBeL,**TheU4Uhma^Teac^ 
(Fdicnaiy, 1930 ), p. i^S- (RepEbit.) 
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TnmiinnTn requirements necessary for understanding the meaning of 
the subject and as constituting the chief use of the subject on the part 
of the average well-informed citizen.” This list obviously has refer- 
ence only to concepts in the field of algebra. Thorndike had reference 
to a somewhat similar list when he commented upon the possibility 
of instructing the ordinary layman concerning them in a few weeks. 
Betz aflSnns that there is general agreement that only a hah-dozen 
topics deserve to be included in an introductory algebra course, and he 
takes the position that three of them, the formula, the equation, and 
the graph, are important. He makes the significant comment that if 
the entire course is concerned solely with these topics, ^^we shall not 
only achieve a far greater economy and concentration, but shall also 
remove the prevailing impression that the customary course is an aim- 
less array of ‘ isolated and irrelevant details.’ ” It need not be inferred 
that this reference to economy and concentration was intended to sup- 
port Thorndike’s belief that instruction in the essential concepts re- 
quires no more than a few weeks. The proponents of any high-school 
subject are not to be expected to take initiative in reducing its vested 
interests in the curriculum. 

Eecent trends in mathematics courses. However, it is probably to 
the credit of those interested in the teaching of mathematics that they 
have for many years recommended the elimination of many obsolete or 
perristently useless items of content. This contmuing trend would im- 
doubtedly result in the reduction of elementary courses, were it not for 
the fact that it is balanced by a trend to bring down into elementary 
courses materials which formerly were presented only in advanced 
courses. For example, general mathematics courses in the junior 
high school are made to contain elements from geometry, trigonometry, 
and statistics. Thus there is a notable tendency, even though it is 
more apparent in the recommendations of authorities than in the 
courses actually in general use, to make the elementary courses in- 
creasingly representative of the entire field of mathematics. 

There is one plan of procedure which, although it was recommended 
in the report and although it is characteristic of other fields of second- 
ary-school instruction, has not made much progress in the field of 

** David Eugcae Smith: The Progress of Alg^a its the Last Quarter of a Cenkury Boston: 
C^nn & Co., 1925, p 13. 

^ Op , p. 120 
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mathematics, Tbis is the introduction of new materials into couises. 
The report ^ recommended that historical and biographical materials 
be introduced* This seems desirable. If it is the purpose of mathe- 
matical instruction to develop in the pupil understanding and appre- 
ciation of the significance of mathematics in our culture, this would 
seem to be accomplished more effectively through the use of materials 
showing the nature and importance of mathematics as a part of our 
cultural environment than by compelling the pupil to undertake a 
narrow regimen of technical exercises. But the actual instruction in 
our schools ordinarily is completely innocent of any reference to these 
cultural materials. No doubt this is partially a result of the fact that 
the report made its recommendation very half-heartedly. It was sug- 
gested that teachers should inform themselves concerning the history 
of mathematics and that they introduce such materials casually as 
time permits and as the spirit moves them. One wonders whether 
teachers of mathematics have been so unremittingly disciplined with 
the S3mibols and the processes of conventional mathematics courses 
that they cannot bring themselves to present facts which would have 
to be presented in the vernacular. 

The report recommended also that particularly in the teaching of 
algebra there should be emphasis upon the fimction concept. This 
recommendation has been supported repeatedly by authorities on 
mathematical instruction. Some leaders even affirm that the function 
concept should be the basic element of all mathematics teaching. 
The National Coundl of Teachers of Mathematics has empharized 
the importance of the function concept by devoting an entire year- 
book to it.^ However, it seems that teachers of mathematics do not 
capitalize this matter as their leaders would have it done.** 

Possibly this defidency is due in part to the nature of the concept 
itself. Perhaps only accredited mathematicians are competent to 
spesk of the matter (and if the reader consults several of them he may 
be somewhat bewildered by the disagreements and circumlocutions 

*7 op, al., pp. 14 ff. 

Tlie National Coundl of Teacfaers of Mathematics: Nifttk Yearheoh^ ‘'RdatioDal ^nd 
Functional Thinking in Mathematics.” New Yoik: Tcacbeis Chllegei Cc^umbia Univasity, 

1934. 215 p. 

Sec E. R. Biesiicii: ‘‘Devdojmig'Fmictional Thinfcing in Seoondaiy Sdiool Mathe- 
matics,” chap. Vof the rMrd Uue National Cooncfl of Teachers of M athematics 

(I 928 ),pp. 42 -SA 
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common among them); but, boiled down to simple terms, the function 
concept seems to imply that facts in isolation are without meaning, 
that their significance and validity are dependent upon their relation- 
ships, and that variability with reference to one fact implies variability 
with reference to related facts. The somewhat disillusioned layman 
may remark that such ideas are obvious to anybody who has lived a 
few years with his eyes open, and he may perhaps be pardoned for 
asking why the mathematicians should make any great fuss about the 
matter and whether they should rightfully lay claim to monopolistic 
ownership of the idea. 

Apparently authorities on mathematics teaching are themselves 
troubled by a quandary, for even though they reconunend mathemati- 
cal studies as means to the development of functional or relational 
thinking, they frequently launch out into other fields of knowledge 
in order to find vital illustrations of such thinking. For example, it 
is asserted " that “everyday illustrations and problems suggested by 
the environment and the interests of the pupils will be vastly superior in 
their stimulating freshness” to the kinds of materials ordinarily found 
in mathematics texts; and it is further stated that the phenomena of 
history and of natural science are replete with functional relation- 
ships w'hich we can and must understand. It seems improbable that 
mathematics is essential as an avenue through which the majority of 
laymen should discover that the facts of this world are related, although 
as a special discipline developed to the point of thorough mastery by 
some individuals it probably contabutes new insights which may be 
employed by such specialists so as to confer indirectly unquestionable 
benefits to aJL It may well be that in the teaching of mathematics 
as such pupils should be led to see its internal relationships, and to 
some extent its relationships to other fields of knowledge, but we 
should be charitable enough not to blame mathematics teachers if 
they find it difficult to teach mathematics in such a way as to make it 
an open sesame to the recognition of functional relationships in all 
fields of knowledge. 

Need for different courses for prospective mathematicians and lay- 
men. A significant drawback to th€ adequate solution of problems of 
mathematical instruction results from the attempt to provide in one 
course or in a single sequence of courses instruction both for pupils who 

** Wifliam Betz Op.at,i)p iiS-ip 
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have some prospect of becoming competent mathematical technicians 
and for those who, though they need to know something about 33aathe- 
matics, will never have either the occasion or the ability to perform 
mathematical computations. Neither group of pupils is well suited by 
a course offered to both groups alike. The non-mathematicians are 
made to devote much time to manipulative exercises nominally in- 
tended to develop skilled technical competence. For such pupils these 
exercises actually do not result in competence, and in the majority of 
cases apparently they are little more than time-wasting academic busy- 
work. In many instances these arid ceremonies produce in pupils dis- 
couragement, mistrust, and perhaps active hatred for mathematics, 
and even after a year or more they may result in not the slightest 
glimmerings of insight concerning the nature and significance of math- 
ematics as an important element in our common culture. On the 
other hand, the attempt to provide for the relatively few pupils who 
may become mathematicians is vitiated by the emasculation of per- 
formance standards so as to make it possible for the majority of pupils 
nominally to pass the course- In attempting to serve the needs of 
both types of pupils the mathematics course degenerates into a sort of 
academic mumbo-jumbo which is meaningless for some pupils and 
innocuously futile for others. 

No doubt this misfortune results partially from the fact that the 
specialist tends naturally to place a hi^ value upon the technical dis- 
ciplines which have produced competence in his own case. He as- 
sumes without question that the kind of training he has had must necesr- 
sarily be superior. In some cases he seems to believe that his own ap- 
proach to the subject is the only posable approach. This point of view 
seems to have been very persistent in maintaining mathematical in- 
struction as a technical driU ground and in neglecting the illuminating 
conceptual possibilities of mathematics as a field of knowledge. 

An interesting possibility of adapting the subject matter of mathe- 
matics so as to produce more generally useful educational values is 
described in the TMrtemtk Yearbook of the National Council of 
TeacheisofMathematics,“TheNatureof Proof.”** Thisstudy empha- 
sizes the fact that demonstrative geametry can be used not as some- 

“ Harold P. Fawccttr “Tfac Natoc of Proof,” Thrieetdk Ytasthmk of the Natioamal 
Gbixiioil of Teachers of IkCatfaemaUcs. Nenr Vock: Teadhers College Colombia Unlveisiljr 
193S. 146 p 
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thing to be memorized and not as something to be performed after a 
set pattern, but as a field for the development of insight and critical 
reasoning. 

The results of such emphasis in planning and teaching geometry to 
secondary-school pupils suggest that it is possible thus to develop a 
kind of competence in critical thinking which the pupil will be disposed 
to use not only in mathematics, but also in other fields. Whether or 
not such competence can readily be produced by most teachers or m 
the majority of pupils is not yet clear. Moreover, even though it is 
demonstrated that geometry can be so taught as to develop directly 
the mental discipline which has often been assumed to be an incidental 
by-product, we do not know whether this way of thinking or discipline 
is best developed through mathematics instruction or through other 
means. In any case the ability to deal critically and rationally with 
facts is so highly important as to justify full exploration of effective 
ways of producing it 

Precarious future of mathematics instruction. Some educational 
authorities are so impatient with the congenital myopia of the mathe- 
maticians that they are tempted to solve the problem for the present 
by suggesting merely the elimination of mathematical instruction. 
For example, Judd, who has been a lucid and forceful advocate of the 
potentialities of mathematics,” sounds this warning: 

If the mathematicians are incapable of discovering or unwiUmg to 
discover and utilize the illuminating informational aspects of their 
science, our schools will pass through a period of reduction m the amount 
of mathematics included in the curriculum. The traditional computa- 
tional introduction to informational mathematics is clumsy and ineffec- 
tive. The hard crust of tradition which for generations has covered and 
obscured the real essence of mathematics must be removed. When one 
recognizes the historical fact that a long procession of textbooks in 
mathematics has followed antiquated models so faithfully that it is 
almost impossible to teU them apart, one realizes that a revolution may 
be necessary to disturb the complacent slumbers of the teachers and 
textbook makers in this field. Perhaps American schools wiU have to 
be deprived for a time of the full benefit of the kind of mathematics 
now current in order that the mathqnatics teachers may be persuaded 
to mend their ways.* ** 

* Chailes Hubbard Judd “Tbe General Psychology of the Mathematical Saraices,” 
c h a p . VI of bis Psychology of Socondory Education. Boston: Ginn & Co , 1927, pp 71-99 

** Charles H Judd “Infonnational Mathematics Versus Computational Mathenaatics,” 
The UtOhemaiics Teacher^ 22:195-96 (April, 1929) 
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Unhappily, this criticism is still warranted and the prediction is sub- 
stantiated by the fact that mathematics seems steadily to lose ground 
in the American secondary school. It remains to be seen whether the 
traditional lethargy of mathematics instruction will continue to justify 
its decline or whether its proponents will develop an instructional of- 
fering which deserves to be fostered for its educational merits. 

Obviously, instruction in mathematics is in a bad way. If it were 
not for the glacial slowness with which changes in curricula taie place, 
mathematics in the secondary school might soon become little more 
than a somewhat unpleasant memory. However, even though the 
subject has been indicted and although its prospects for acquittal are 
not bright, there is surely enough time left in which the accused may 
give such promise and evidence of disposition to leave off his evil ways 
that he may be justly acquitted, or at least have his sentence sus- 
pended. 

Before mathematical instruction in oiu: secondary schools can be 
restored to a position of complete trust it must arrive at intelligent and 
feasible remedies for the difficulties suggested by such questions as 
these: 

1, Is it possible to provide, particularly for the vast majority cf pupils 
who will have little need for specialized proficiency in mathematical operas 
Horn and who will never become techntcatty skilled mathematicians, cfcr- 
ricidum materials designed to help laymen to understand and appreciate 
the nature of mathematics itself, its contributions in the advancement cf 
cimlizatton, and its benefits even to those who are not mathemoHciansI It 
is implied that such materials would be primarily concerned with the 
production of imderstanding and ai^redation of the general nature of 
certain basic mathematical concepts, the nature and agnificance of the 
work which the mathematidan does, the importance oi his contribu- 
tions to workers in other arts and sciences, and the historical devdop- 
ment of these matters as aspects of civilization and culture. It ne^ 
not be assumed that such materials would be appropriate only for non- 
math^naticians. They seem to have merit both for the layman and 
for the mathematician Presumably they might well be embodied in 
the curriculum of basic omstants, provided that a|^)ropriate adjust- 
ments are made to suit different levds of pupil ability. 

2. Can the secondary school select those ekments of technical training which 
are effective preparation for advanced specialisation in mathematics or for 
the technical employment of mathematics in other fields of specialisation 
and so arrange the orgamsadon and adfmmstration of courses that m- 
dividual pupils may economically obtain the techmcdl training needed in 
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individual cases? Only a small proportion of secondary-school pupils 
require techmcal competence in the use of mathematics ordinarily 
taught in the high school, and apparently among those who need it there 
IS considerable variation m the kinds and amounts of technical traimng 
needed. Hence, it may be desirable to divide much of this technical 
training into relatively small unit courses, so as to permit pupils to 
obtain selectively the particular t>^pes of training needed 

PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

1. Analyze several representative textbooks in algebra or geometry to 
discover what concepts presented therein are significant for the layman. 
Formulate positive statements of these concepts. 

2. What proportion of pupils in the ninth-grade classes of representative 
high spools will probably pursue advanced mathematical studies or 
enter occupations in which they will need technical proficiency in alge- 
braic processes? 

3. Sdect a fairly typical group of men and women all of whom have studied 
algebra one year or more. Find out what knowledge they now have of 
the major topics in algebra. 

4. Prepare a defiiutive essay in which you make dear the nature of the 
mathematicians’ concept of function 

5. Refer to Thorndike’s condusions concerning the phases of algebra which 
seem to be needed in the study of other high-school subjects. Analyze 
several contemporary high-school algebra courses or textbooks to dis- 
cover how much of each course is devoted to these topics. 

6 Prepare a general outlme and bnef description of a high-school course 
in mathematics, the sole puipose of which is to produce understanding 
rather than technical profiaency. 

7. Analyze a number of artides in yearbooks of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics in the attempt to determine how much use 
their authors have made of the mathematical concepts which they com- 
mend as being fundamental tools of thought. 

8. Find out how teachers of secondary-school courses in mathematics 
answer the question, What is the best sin^e reason for teaching algebra, 
or geometry, to secondary-school pupils? If possible find out also how 
teachers of other subjects answer the same question. 

9. Show something of the trends in the content of mathematics courses by 
analyzing the content of textbooks pubhdied during the past thirty 
years. 

10. Administer a standardized test in algebra or geometry to pupils who 
have just completed the study of the subject and to a comparable number 
who last studied it about two years ago. Compare and interpret the 
results. 
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11. Analyze and summarize a number of recent books and magazine articles 
on the teaching of mathematics in order to become acquainted with the 
vanous cnticisms which are being made of mathematics in the secondary 
schools and the suggestions or recommendations made for its improve- 
ment, Consider in detail the mathematics instruction in a particular 
secondary school in the attempt to see which of these criticisms apply 
to it and which of the recommendations might appropriately and feasibly 
be used to improve the mathematics program. 

12. Attempting as far as possible to avoid prejudice concerning it, evaluate 
as fully and as objectively as possible the existing program of mathe- 
matics instruction and training in a secondary school. Give no more 
attention to what is done than to desirable thmgs which might well be 
done. On the basis of this evaluation, work out as concretely as possible 
a comprehensive plan whereby the full values of this field of education 
may be more smtably realized by the different groups of pupils attend- 
ing the school. 

13. Analyze the content of a number of popular books on mathematics which 
have been wntten for the layman m order to determine what major con- 
cepts or ideas are developed in them Compare the results of your 
analysis with the content of secondary-school mathematics textbooks m 
order to determine the extent to which they present to boys and girls 
in secondary school similar ideas. 

14 Although it may be desirable that as many youngsters as possible shall 
develop some proficiency in the operations of higher mathematical sub- 
jects, it is impK>rtant that all persons shall have some minimal levd of 
competence in the uses of elementary arithmetic. As an approach to 
this matter, administer a standardized arithmetic test designed for 
eighth-grade pupils to all pupils in a high school in order to find out how 
many pupils and what kinds of pupils at various grade levds are unable 
to meet the eighth-grade norm. Use your findings as a basis for develop- 
ing plans whereby the school may more effectivdy help pupils to rea^ 
or to maintain a reasonably sarisfectory level of arithmetic compet^ce. 

SOME MATERIALS WHICH MAY POSSIBLY BE USEFUL FOR 
THE FURTHER STUDY OF MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

It is not an easy task to suggest materials in which the general reader will 
find something to interest him in the mathematics instruction in the secon- 
dary schooL It win probably be better if he will assume at the outset that, 
even if thdr pubEcarions do not interest him, there may he some point in 
trying to find out what interests the teadiers of mathematics. From that 
standpoint he may find it useful to examine the two books by BresEch, the 
textbooks by Hasder, by Schifftze, and by Smith and Reeve. Hemaywish 
ftlao to CTammft some of the yearbo<^ of the National Cotmdl of Teachers 
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of Mathematics Of the remainiBg special studies which are listed below, 
the only one which is likely to be very significant for the non-specialist is the 
study by Thorndike. Its content is much less forbiddmg than its title, and 
it presents some significant data and interpretations concemmg the intel- 
lectual utility of algebraic concepts. With the exception of the monograph 
by Shibli, which is somewhat inspirational in tone, the other studies listed 
bdow will be of interest to the general reader chiefly as examples of the 
technical studies in the teaching of mathematics with which specialists in 
that field have been concerned. Persons who wish to locate more studies of 
somewhat similar nature will do well to refer to the summaries and bibhogra- 
phies by Douglass m the Review of Educational Research, 

Breslich, Ernst: The Administration of Mathematics in Secondary Schools, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. 407 p. 

The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools, Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1930. 240 p. 

Cairns, George J : An Analytical Study of Mathematical Abilities, Catholic 
University of America, Educational Research Monographs, vol. VI, no. 3. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic Education Press, 1930. loi p. 

Congdon, Allen R.: Training in High School Mathematics Essential for 
Success in Certain College Subjects (Contributions to Education, no. 403 ) 
New York* Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 102 p. 
Douglass, Harl R.: Mathematics, Review of Educational Research, 4 
S8, S 3 i “33 (December, 1934). 

‘‘Mathematics,” Review of Educational Research, 2:7-21, 81-82 

(February, 1932), 

Everett, John Phelps* The Fundamental Skills of Algebra, (Contributions 
to Education, no. 324 ) New York. Teachers College, Columbia Umver- 
sity, 1928. 109 p. 

Hassler, Ja^r Ole, and Smith, R R : Teaching of Secondary Mathematics, 
New York* The Macmfllan Co., 1930. 405 p. 

McCormick, Clarence. The Teaching of General Mathematics in the Secondary 
Schools of the UnUed States, (Contributions to Education, no. 386.) 
New York. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 173 p. 
National Committee on Mathematical Requirements: Reorganization of 
Mathematics in Secondary Education, Oberlin, Ohio: The Mathematical 
Association of America, Inc., 1923. 652 p. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University: 

“A General Survey of Progress in the Last Twenty-Five Years,” First 
Yearbook, 1926. 

“Curriculum Problems in Teaching Mathematics,” Second Yearbook, 

1927* 
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^^Sdected Topics m the Teaching of Mathematics,” THrd Yearbook^ 
1928. 

“Significant Changes and Trends in the Teaching of Mathematics 
Throughout the World Since 1910,” Fourth Yearbook^ 1929. 

“The Teaching of Geometry,” Fifth Yearbook^ 1930. 

“Mathematics in Modem Life,” Sixih Yearbook, 1931. 

“The Teaching of Algebra,” Seventh Yearbook, 1932. 

“The Teaching of Mathematics in the Second^' School,” Et^h Year- 
book, 1933. 

“Relational and Functional Thinking in Mathematics,” Ninth Year- 
book, 1934. 

“The Teaching of Arithmetic,” Tenth Yearbook, 1935. 

“The Place of Mathematics in Modem Education,” Eleventh Yearbook, 
1936. 

“Approximate Computation,” Twelfth Yearbook, 1937. 

“The Nature of Proof,” Thirteenth Yearbook, 1938. 

Perry, Winona M.* Study in the Psychology of Learning in Geomehy. (Con- 
tributions to Education, no. 179.) New York. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1925. 59 p. 

Pickell, Frank G., and others* “Junior Hi^ School Mathematics,” chap. XI 
of “The Junior High School Curriculum.” Fifth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Supermtendence of the National Education Association, 1927, 
pp. 182-212. 

Schorlmg, Raleigh, and others* “Research in High School Mathematics,” 
chap. XV of “The Development of the EGgh-School Curriculum.” Sixth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1928, pp. 328-43. 

Schultze, Arthur: The Teaching of Mathematics in the Secondary Schoci. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1912. 370 p. 

Shibli, J.: Recent Devdopments in the Teaching of Geometry, State College, 
Pennsylvania; J. Shibli (219 Fairmount Avenue), 1932. 252 p. 

Smith, David E., and Reeve, W. D.: The Teaching of Junior High School 
Mathematics, Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 411 p. 

Thorndike, Edward L., and others* The Psychology of Algdm. New York: 
The Maanillan Co., 1926. 483 p. 

Wdte, H. D.: A Psycholopcdt Analysis of Plane Geometry, Univeraty of 
Iowa Monogi^hs in Education, ist series, no. 1, Iowa City: Univecsity 
of Iowa, 1926. 47 p. 

White, Annabd L.; The Retention of Elementary Algebra through Quadratics 
after Varying Intervals cf Time, Washington, D.C.: Judd and DetweOer, 
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NATURAL SCIENCE 

The person who takes pleasure in believing that this is an age of 
science and that American civilization is strongly tinctured with 
scientific progress may well be perplexed and dismayed at the fortunes 
of the natural sciences in the secondary-school program. Although 
practically all secondary schools offer instruction in natural science and 
although the number of courses usually offered compares very favor- 
ably with the offering in other academic subjects,^ the secondary-school 
pupil usually ^ves less attention to science courses than to other acade- 
mic subjects. Not only does the typical pupil now take a smaller pro- 
portion of work in natural science than in other academic subjects, 
but he has been diminishing that proportion in each succeeding decade. 
The National Survey presents pertinent data concerning the distribu- 
tion of work taken by graduates of six representative high schools in 
1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1930.* During this forty-year period nat- 
ural science has lost more groimd than any other academic field save 
foreign languages. Furthermore, science could ill afford the loss, for 
the foreign languages in 1930 retained a position approximately equiva- 
lent to that of science in the heyday of 1890. At its present stage in 
the downward trend natural science receives less attention from the 
pupils being giadxiated by these high schools than any other field of 
academic study has received during the entire span of forty years. Re- 
gardless of other considerations, this trend in itself sharply demands 
consideration of its various causes and of the remedies which may be 
needed to strengthen science instruction. 

Handicap of late entrance into the curriculum. Doubtless some of 
its difficulties result from its relatively late entrance into the quarrel- 
some family of school subjects. Science courses had to compete with 
the more firmly entrenched mathematical, linguistic, and historical 
subjects. During the years when college entrance requirements largely 

^ A. K. Loomis snd others: The Pregram ej Studies. U S OfBce of EducaticHi BuHetUL, 
XSQ2, xux xj. National Sorvey of Secondary Education, Monogn^h no. 19, p. 131. 
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determined the character of secondaiy-school curricula science courses 
were less favored than other academic subjects. Since natural science 
courses lacked support from college entrance requirements and had to 
compete on an elective basis with the growing offering of non-academic 
subjects, it was perhaps hardly to be expected that they would lead the 
academic procession. The lack of early prestige may have retarded 
the development of science instruction, but it is not yet apparent that 
the relaxation of subject requirements for college entrance has resulted 
in a more favorable outlook for science. 

Unfortunate effect of ‘^scientific” specialization. Probably a 
much more important infiuence in limiting the appeal of science instruc- 
tion is the blighting prejudice of the scientific researcher. This in- 
fluence has been reflected in several ways. For instance, it has been 
fashionable for scientists to be specialists.^ Scientific competence and 
special i zation were assumed to be S3monymous, and there was much 
truth in the merry gibe that a scientist is a man who knows more and 
more about less and less. This adulation of narrow specialization was 
reflected in the early tendency to divide the science curriculum of the 
high school into a considerable number of small compartments. In 
their entirety the score or more of science courses offered in high schools 
at the turn of the century covered reasonably well the general field of 
natural science. But, since particular high schools did not ordinarily 
offer more than a small fraction of the available courses, and since high- 
school pupils frequently did not take more than a part of what was of- 
fered, the science comses actually presented to pupils a very fragmen- 
tary and partial view of the total phj^cal environment 

Parenthetically, it is only fair to point out that these conditions are 
by no means entirely chargeable to the scientists. They were much 
encouraged by current belief in disciplinary values. It was to be ex- 
pected that the scientists’ predilection for specialization would be sup- 
ported by the notion that subjects of study are to be justified not so 
much for the scope or significance of their factual content as for the pro- 
cesses or “disciplines” employed by pupils in dealing with t h e m. 

The work of ffie “Committee of Ten.” The vogue of specialization, 

* K tbe reada: is fSainJEar with the Mstoiy of sdeaice he wil tediae that the vogue of nar^ 
spedalizatioa is rdlatiyely leoeot and that it has alieadr begun to give way to a bxoader ap- 
proach, Seoondaiy-school htstrucfion adeooe has been tmlortunate in that its formative 
years were ooDtempozaneous with the tendeocy of scientists generally to indulge m a ^pree of 
^tedaHzafioo. 
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belief in the disciplinary theory of education, and the increasing desire 
of college authorities to set limits upon the expanding and miscellane- 
ous secondary-school curriculum led almost inevitably to the work of 
the Committee of Ten” The report of this committee established 
precedents which have largely determined the nature of science instruc- 
tion ever since ^ These precedents have influenced the selection of 
courses to be offered, their sequential arrangement in curricula, the de- 
tails of content and procedure in teaching, and educational policies with 
reference to their functions and administration. The committee re- 
commended that, instead of studying several sciences briefly, the high- 
school pupil should specialize by devotmg an entire year to a specific 
science. However, the actual program of courses recommended by the 
committee did not fully conform to this recommendation. For the 
first-year course physical geography was proposed as a general require- 
ment. Botany and zoology were stipulated as alternatives for the 
second year. Physics, supplemented by astronomy and meteorology, 
was recommended for the third year. And in the fourth year chemis- 
try, together with geology or ph3^iography, and anatomy, physiology, 
and hygiene were suggested.^ The committee wished to stimulate the 
development of instruction in science, and all of these science subjects 
were recommended for pupils in three of the four curricula mentioned 
(i.e , Latin-Scientific, Modem Language, and English). But the 
Classical Course, which was almost exclusively linguistic, and which 
was also very highly esteemed among college authorities, was to include 
only ph)^cal geography, physics, and chemistry. 

College-preparatory training assumed to be appropriate for all pupils. 
Another very significant aspect of the work of this committee was the 
recommendation that instruction in science, as in other subjects, should 
involve no distinctions between pupils preparing to enter college and 
those ending their formal education in the high school. Furthermore, 
the members of the subconferences dealing with science courses, the 
majority of whom represented collies and universities, specified in 
conaderable detail the content of courses, time allotments and methods 
of instructional procedure. Although this coUegiate determinism was 
somewhat justified in a day when the high school was chiefly coll^e- 

^ Kepori&fthe Co nmitfn ef Ten on Secondory School SPudies. New Yoik: The Amencan 
Book Co., 1894. 249 pu 
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preparatory in function, it had and continues to have serious repercus- 
sions in schools which have been forced to assume broader responabili- 
ties. 

Emphasis upon laboratory work. The scientist’s myopia concerning 
his own field is amply demonstrated in another emphatic recommenda- 
tion of this committee. It was insisted that laboratory work should be 
generously provided. To give effect to this recommendation detailed 
lists of experiments were suggested. In order to insure ample time for 
laboratory work, it was even suggested that pupils be required each 
week to devote the Saturday morning to it. It scarcely seems possible 
that these authorities cherished the hope that all pupils studying science 
in high school would some day become competent laboratory techni- 
cians, and is hardly credible that the scientists believed themselves 
to be so inarticulate that they had no other way of making known their 
discoveries than to demand that laymen should go through the motions 
of laboratory technique in the expectation of making adequate scientific 
discoveries for themselves. Possibly the dusky villain in this academic 
woodpile was our old friend, the disciplinary theory of education, for 
the report mentions the possibility of training the pupil’s powers of ob- 
servation, precision in measurement, and accuracy in recording data. 
Possibly these authorities believed that it would be easier to set up 
laboratory instruction in physics and chemistry than to obtain satisfac- 
tory textbooks in those subjects, for they stated definitely that text- 
books are unsatisfactory sources of knowledge and that dependence 
upon them is of little or no value.® Whatever their reasons, and in 
spite of their belief that in the laboratory " the great majority of pupils 
are sure to do bad work unless carefuUy guided,” ^ these authorities 
gave to laboratory training prestige and momentum which have served 
to keep it going for many years. 

A few years after this report appe^xed the Committee on Coll^ 
Entrance Requiranents * confirmed and restricted further its curricu- 
lum recommendations. Physical geography, biology (botany and zo- 
ology, or botany, or zoology^ physics, and chemistry thus became the 
standard high-sdiool offmng in natural science. Thus instruction in 

^ IRePori of the Commit id" Ten imSecomdarySckodSfmiies* New Yoik- The American 
Book Co, X894, p. up. 

fjbid. 

*"Repoit<^theC(mmut1»ecmCoSe8eBktRUxceReq:tm«tneQt5.^ Washington: Narional 
Edooition Assodatioo, 188 p. 
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science became pretty well standardized and stereotyped. For many 
decades an increasingly large and heterogeneous secondary-school pop- 
ulation was destined to receive science instruction devoted to a nar- 
rowly conceived college-preparatory fxmction, heavily loaded with 
laboratory exercises and restricted to the detailed and technological 
study of a few highly specialized and disjointed courses. The situation 
was one to delight a college registrar. He need never be perplexed 
about the precise quantitative values of high-school science “credits.’^ 
But ample futilities and miseries were being prepared for later genera- 
tions of teachers and pupils. 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. It 
was almost twenty years before some of these shackles began to be re- 
moved. Increasing resentment toward the suzerainty of the colleges 
and the general movement tow^ard reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion both served to facilitate certain partial reforms. The science com- 
mittee appointed by the Commission on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education produced a report which suggested drastic changes in 
the general purposes and practices of science instruction.*^ In general, 
the recommendations of this report represent sharp transitions from 
the recommendations of the Committee of Ten. In the first place, the 
college-preparatory function is elaborately neglected. Regardless of 
the pupil’s subsequent studies, the high-school science course should be 
^‘firmly associated with the kinds of expenences that arise in common 
needs,” it should deal with “common questions of everyday life,” it 
should develop variety of interests and appreciations of the natural en- 
vironment and of the labors and contributions involved in an age of 
science.^ 

In addition the report definitely repudiated the theory that the 
schematic organization and specialization in subject matter which are 
useful to scientists are therefore to be followed in the selection and or- 
ganization of science courses for secondary-school pupils. On the 
contrary, the pupil is to be led to consider first questions of immediate 
interest to himself, “ ideas which are significant to him by reason of his 
own experience and which concern his own life to such an extent that 
he perceives or is easily led to perceive their worthwhileness.” In or- 
der to break away from the tendency toward narrow specialization the 

* Beorg&msaHon c(f Sctenc* Secondary Schools. XJ S. Bureau of Educatiou Bulletm, 
ISWO, no.36 63 p. ”0^, cft.p. IS = 0^. cfi., p. 16. 
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report vigorously advocated for the secondary school an introductory 
course which would represent the entire field of natural science- The 
promotion of this general science course has been facilitated by its 
grade placement at the junior high-school level, where innovations of 
all sorts are somewhat more cordially fostered than in the senior high 
school. Another encouraging condition has been the fact that the 
general science course could be introduced in many schools without 
directly displacing a well-established course, for the physical geography 
recommended by the Committee of Ten for the ninth grade was too 
feeble to offer much competition. 

Emphasis on civic and domestic responsibilities. The general 
science course recommended in the report emphasises civic and domes- 
tic responsibilities. For purpose of illustration the report mentions 
household heating systems, community water supply, and general san- 
itation. Either by intent or by accident, a further list of sample topics 
emphasizes physical science and gives relatively little weight to biologi- 
cal science. Specifically, these sample topics are: Combustion, water, 
the air and the weather, light and its benefits, work and energy, mag- 
netism and electricity, and nature's balance of life. In connection with 
each of these topics it is recommended that emphasis be placed upon 
applications to the everyday environment in the home and in urban 
communities.^* These suggestions, which are specifically stated to be 
illustrative, have apparently been interpreted by the authors of general 
science textbooks as definitive, for the courses in this field are chiefly 
concerned with the physical aspects of the general field of natural 
science and with mechanical utilities in the home and in the dty. 
Biolo^cal science is apparently r^arded as much less important. 
What is sometimes called ‘^nature study" is conspicuously n^ected. 
Apparently the life of forest and field and stream is less important than 
the fadlities for community fire protection, water supply, and sewage 
disposal 

Emphasis on physical sciences. Thk tendency to Defect biological 
science is reflected in some degree m the recommendations concerning 
more advanced courses in science- The report pays its disrespects to 
the conventionai attempt to present to high-school pupils diluted and 
specialized courses in Molog^cal sciences and to the emphasis upon 
morphology and and upon difficult and insignificant lab- 

» op . cU^ 34-28W 
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oratory exercises* It suggests the desirability of offering a general 
biology course which presents to the layman biological concepts of cul- 
tural significance* But in indicating approved biology courses to be 
offered in the ninth or tenth grade, it says that “courses may consist 
of general biology, botany, or zoology.” The suggestion long since 
made by the Committee of Ten is thus at least partially confirmed, and 
enough leeway is given so that traditional instruction in biology does 
not entirely lose caste. It is possible that general courses in biology 
would have been more vigorously promoted if, instead of these several 
optional courses, the report had forthrightly recommended a definite 
course in general biology. 

The traditional emphasis upon ph3rsical science is perpetuated in the 
recommendation of the conventional offering of chemistry and physics 
as advanced courses* However, significant changes are reflected in the 
stipulations made with reference to instruction in these courses and 
their function in the schooFs program. Conventional instruction in 
these courses is severely criticized for its abstract necromantic quality, 
its remoteness from the phenomena and affairs of everyday life, its 
failure to reflect the needs of the la3man (as distinguished from those 
of the productive technician), and its consequent lack of appeal for 
secondary-school pupils 

It is proposed that primary emphasis be placed upon concrete reali- 
ties and the applications of chemistry and physics. Such topics as 
these are listed for illustration: Glass, clay products, artificial stone, 
fertilizers, coal, petroleum, wood, explosives, paints, pigments, textile 
fibers, dyeing, deansing agents, photography, food constituents, 
sugars, fats, proteins, beverages, fruit juices, poisons and common anti- 
dotes, leavening agents, matches, adhesives, inks, refuse disposal, pre- 
serving, metals. The report suggests also that extensive supplemen- 
tary readings and excursions be added to the usual regimen of sdence 
instruction. 

However, pupils are still expected to become competent in the solu- 
tion of mathematical problems, in the use of s3mabolic equations, and 
other technical details which are traditional elements in these courses. 
This willingness to initiate new emphases, provided it does not di^lace 
anything, has resulted in very little actual change in the staple offerings 
in the physical sdences. Instruction in both physics and chemistry is 
*3 , pp. 36 ff . 
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still relatively abstract, theoretical, and remote from the interests and 
everyday concerns of boys and girls. It deals very largely with the 
kinds of facts and principles whidi have been accumulated through the 
years by advanced workers in physical-science laboratories. Such mat- 
ters, although they are rather narrowly limited, are not without value 
to the relatively few secondary-school pupils who have already devel- 
oped substantial interest in science, who have the exceptional talent 
needed to study them successfully, and whose prospects of going on to 
collegiate studies in physical science are fairly definite. 

For the more typical boy or girl, however, these more or less esoteric 
studies are so rigorously formalized as to make it difficult to cq^e with 
them, even if there were common disporition to do iL But they are so 
fer removed from the realities of their own lives that it is only the ex- 
ceptional pupil who can develop much enthusiasm. It is therefore 
more appropriate than otherwise that these subjects are ordinarily of- 
fered as electives and that they are taken by relatively few youngsters. 

The fact that so few boys and girls are interested in enrollin g for this 
specialized instruction in science should not be interpreted to mean 
that they do not normally have considerable interest in knowing more 
about things which science courses might very properly present. Many 
of them have developed quite apart from their work in school absorb- 
ing interests in various aspects of the natural environment and in many 
of the things and services which are the outgrowth of sciaitific and 
technological development. In many instances individual bo3rs and 
girls have become so intrigued with certain hobbies or q)ecialties in 
this field as to have acquired an astonishing store of information 
through their own ^orts. 

These instances do not justify the school’s ne^ect of its own xespon- 
sibilities for developing breadth of interest and insight; interest and in- 
sight should not be left to acddent. The feet that boys and girls oftai 
become interested in scientific hobl^ of their own accord does suggest, 
however, that science instruction which is realistically adapted to the 
idadve immaturity of boys and girls and is so planned as to increase 
their understanding of the world of living and inanimate things and of 
the ways in which men are continually devdopmg new methods and 
materials for the satisfection of human needs and the solution of human 
probl^ns, may mcpect to have consickanhle success. 

The method of sdeace^ Posribly one of the reasons for the persis- 
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tence of subject matter which has relatively little intrinsic appeal for 
most pupils is the supposition that the study of this subj‘ect matter af- 
fords training in scientific methods of thinking and encourages the de- 
velopment of scientific attitudes. Such a claim may reflect the special- 
ist's recognition of the unsuitability of his standardized subject matter 
and his desire to find some way of justifjdng it for the layman. But, 
regardless of the motives which have inspired it, the claim is an attrac- 
tive one. Any subject which can develop a favorable attitude toward 
the spirit and method of science and which may develop some degree of 
competence in the use of the method might be justified even if its sub- 
ject matter were unsuitable. Unfortunately, there is no adequate evi- 
dence that science instruction does develop such attitudes or abilities. 
Examination of courses of study and the testimony of science teachers 
imply that the scientific method of thinking is not given very much at- 
tention in secondary-school teaching,*-* Although the National Survey 
indicates that many courses of study specifically designate the ability 
to do scientific thinking as one of their major objectives, they do not 
ordinarily contain materials intended particularly to give effect to that 
purpose. Teachers who were asked how they attempted to develop 
this ability testified in some instances that it could not be done and in 
others that their efforts were more or less casual. Obviously the pupil 
who is made to carry on laboratory “experiments’’ or has frequent op- 
portunity to observe his teacher doing much the same thing acquires 
some familiarity with some of the materials and elementary techniques 
of the science laboratory. In spite of the fact that these experiments 
and demonstrations are for the most part highly stereotyped, the very 
discerning pupil may be able to see somewhat dimly reflected in them 
the spirit and method of scientific inquiry. But they are at best a very 
meager exemplification of the function of scientific modes of thought as 
these modes of thought have operated in the development of our civili- 
zation. The esoteric mysteries of the laboratory were at one time an 
intriguing s)nnbol of science in its infancy, but they by no means repre- 
sent the broad range of human activities in which scientific method is 
today a controlMng influence. Even if science instruction were 
effective in developing scientific modes of thought in connection with 
the restricted concerns of the traditional laboratory, it could hardly 

Wnbur L Beauchamp* Ifu^ruc&on in Science. XJ.S. Office of Educatioii BuUetiD, 1932, 
no 17 National Survey of Seoondaiy Education Monographs^ na 22, pp 39, 57. 
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be expected that the pupil would thus come to recc^nize the broad ap- 
plicability of the method and spirit of science in the manifold concerns 
of modem life. 

The limitations of the laboratory are similar to the limitations of the 
factual subject matter of most science courses, with the possible excep- 
tion of the course in general science. Most of the courses are so nar- 
rowly confined to the abstract fundamentals and the detailed facts 
which are the elementary equipment of the prospective specialist that 
they do not bring the pupils into meaningful contact with the realities 
of the world. There is supposedly no objection to the attempt to make; 
a pupil understand the so-called fundamental principles of physics, 
chemistry, or biology, provided he is able to master them, but they will 
be of little use to him unless he comes to understand and become in- 
terested also in the more particular and realistic matters to which they 
are fundamental. Unless what is supposedly an opportunity to de- 
velop scientific attitudes and scientific modes of thought is in actuality 
an opportunity for getting the increased understandings and interests 
which are in effect the substance and the controls of thought, it is to 
be expected that adherence to the method of science may be little more 
than blind devotion to an empty diibboleth. . Such an outcome may be 
very useful to the not-too-scrupulous advertiser who finds that he can 
more easily sell almost anything by calling it ^'scientific,” but it does 
not help the layman who favors sdaice without having possesaon rf 
the facts which science has made available. 

Further changes needed. The teaching of natural science has un- 
doubtedly been much influenced by the report of the Commission on 
Reorganization, but more potent catalysts are needed. The elements 
of instruction in science seem to be relativdy inert Even in the pres- 
ence of heat the reaction proceeds slowly, without much tangible result 
other tha.n the diffusion of some sli^tly unpleasant odors. 

After he had studied in detail the curricula of representative and 
noteworthy secondary schools, Counts was inq[>ressed with the charac- 
teristic tendency of science courses to reflect the interests of the sdech 
tist and to n^Iect the needs of youthful laymen. 

There is one rather severe criticism which may be afplicd to the entire 
scienoe program in the scho<rf with the exception of the course in 
general science. Most of the courses seem to lack human interest. 
The materials are organized about the interests of scientists rather than 
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about the interests of high-schooi boys and girls or of ordinary persons. 
. . . The object is to produce the scientist rather than the intelligent 
citizen. If science is to hold its place in the curriculum, this situation 
will have to be modified. The materials of instruction should be organ- 
ized about those questions which men would like to have answered. 
Something could be learned today from the courses in natural history 
which were offered in the schools a couple of generations ago. These 
courses, though contaim'ng much that has been superseded by the ad- 
vancements m science, manifested a human spint which is lacking in 
the saence program today 

Recent developments. Judged in terms of its actual performance 
during the past forty years science instruction scarcely inspires san- 
guine expectations. However, those who are interested in its educa- 
tional potentialities cannot afford to overlook certain recent develop- 
ments. It is agnificant that many authorities are examining critically 
the long-established practice of making so much ado about laboratory 
work. This naatter has been the object of considerable investigation.*^ 
At present the available evidence is somewhat conflicting (as experi- 
mental evidence in education seems very often to be, particularly when 
it is produced by investigators who can hardly avoid the necessity of 
grinding their own axes), but the mere fact that teachers of science are 
beginning to wonder whether pupils cannot be effectively taught with- 
out indulging in laboratory activities is a promising omen. At the 
same time much attention is being given to effective use of lecture- 
demonstrations and the use of projection equipment for visual instruc- 
tion. It is apparent that teachers of science are beginning to suspect 
that a pupil can learn about science without undertaking to participate 
in, or at least to go through the motions of participating in, the tedious 
regimen of the sdentific technologist. The critical examination of the 
status and values of laboratory training is but one of several promising 
trends which are epitomized in “A Program for Teaching Science.” *7 
This noteworthy report confirms and strengthens the tendency to plan 
the instructional program in science as an int^rated sequence continu- 
ing throughout the elementary and secondary school years. In order 

^ George S Cloimts: The Senior High School Cnmcutum Stipplemcntaiy Educational 
Monographs, no. 29. CHneago: University of Chicago Press, 1926, pp 75, 78 
^ ‘*Some Contributions of Educational Research to the Solution of Teaching Problems in 
the Science Laboratory." Chap VH erf “A Program for Teaching Science.” Part I of the 
Thiriy-First Tearhooh of the National Society for the Study of Education Bloomington, 
nimois: Public School Publishing 1932, pp 91--108 
^ Op cH 
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to give actual substance and effect to this tendency, the report tenta- 
tively suggests certain fundamental concepts or principles of natural 
science toward which the detailed instruction at all grade levels is to 
contribute increased understanding and appreciation.^* Furthermore, 
it suggests that the basic content of particular courses be formulated in 
terms of broad generalizations. Although the generalizations sug- 
gested are not presumed to be entirely adequate, they are very much 
more definite than the so-called objectives which have been used here- 
tofore not only in natural science but in other subjects. Furthermore, 
they not only permit the teacher to select illustrative materials for in- 
struction, they actually demand that such selection be made.^’ 

Consider, for example, these generalizations which are recommended 
for study during the first three weeks of the course in general biology 
in the high schools of New York: ^ 


Man's Place in a World of Living Things 

I. Man IS one species among millions of diverse species (3 we^) 

1. Man is one of millions of living organisms. 

2. Man as an animal includes many types. 

3. Man’s progress in civilization h&s been gradual. 

4. Man has always found it useful to classify plants and animals. 

5. Scientific clas^cation is based on structure. 

Freedom from prescription with reference to the minutiae of courses 
has the advantage not only of stimulating the teacher to assemble il- 
lustrative materials for presentation to his pupils but also of readily 
permitting adaptation to local needs and opportunities. If it is feasible, 
as it seems to be, to formulate the entire high-school curriculum in 
natural science in terms of broad and definite subject-matter generaliza- 
tions, the future of science instruction becomes more promising. 

** “A Program for Teaching Sdenoe,” pp S3 ff. 

» Brief quotafion from these stated pnnaplesnec 8 S 8 a«ly<fistaitstb«ffn&tme and signifi- 
cance^ The reader is luged to inspect some of the materials presented in the report. For 
example, chapters XI and XU suggest the general pcindples to be tau^t In the senre^ 
grades of the dementaiy schooL Unfortunately the pdndples to be tao£^ in the senior 
high^«chcK>lcoui:sesamnotpresentedmami^<ieialL However, a very noteworthy example 
of the possibifify of using inindples or genendizatiQzis as bases cf a high-school sdenoe course 

is the Teniainc SyMms fw Getteral Biafogy, issued at Albany by the Nefw York State Educa- 
tKm Department in 1933. 

** This material is a portSoQ of the first nait in the general biology course as it is presented 

in the Teniairve in General Bieiagy. Albany; The tJniveraty of the State of New 

York Press, 1932, p ii. 
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Important as these possibilities are, it is perhaps even more signifi- 
cant that this entire report reflects marked transitions in the funda- 
mental viewpoints which determine the details of natural science in- 
struction. No longer do authorities in this field make the fatal error of 
assuming that brief and partial samples of the specialized subject mat- 
ter and technical training which are useful to scientists are suitable for 
the general education of youthful laymen. On the contrary, they poa- 
tively insist that science instruction should put pupils in possession of 
insight and interest in those aspects of the physical world which are 
significant for humanity generally. 

The basic viewpoints and the detailed recommendations embodied 
in this yearbook can scarcely be expected to be immediately incor- 
porated in school practice, but it would be greatly to the advantage of 
secondary-school pupils if they could be. However, it seems very 
probable that the present trend of science instruction lies in the direc- 
tion suggested by this ^'program for teaching science,” and that this 
field of knowledge which holds imquestioned potentialities for liberal 
education is at last to produce some of the values which its friends have 
long claimed for it. 

So effectively does the report indicate desirable next steps in the im- 
provement of science instruction that suggestions concerning the prob- 
lems which must be solved seem merely to repeat the major recommen- 
dations made in the yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Perhaps they may be summarized briefly thus: 

j. The subject matter of courses in natural science should present as fuUy 
as possible the fundamental concepts and principles which enable men to 
apprecuUe and to control wisely the natural environment. It is implied 
that the gKieral aj^roach to these pnnciples will be that of the layman, 
not that of the tedinician or research worker It is imphed also that 
the program of instruction in natural science must be more comprehen- 
sive than it has been. If the curriculum is to present the concepts 
which support appredation and wise control of the natural environ- 
ment, its content must represent and correspond to the full scope of the 
natural environment. 

2. The natural science program in its entirety should he developed as a con- 
tinuous sequence of instructional units offered at every ^ade level. Pre- 
sumably the very partial and specialized cumculum which has been 
offered m the past should be supplemented by materials drawn from 
other fields of natural science, so as to represent as comprehensively 
as possible the entire range of natural phenomena 
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3. The natural science program should in addition provide opportunities for 
individuals whose special interests and abilities are exceptional. On the 
whole the conventional offenngs in natural science have perhaps been 
more appropriate for such exceptional students than for others It 
would be most unfortunate if, in the attempt to develop more suitable 
instruction for the more ordinary majority, there should be neglect of 
the exceptional minority. It ne^ not be assumed, of course, that mere 
continuance of conventional courses is adequate provision for excep- 
tional pupils. Efforts to develop better opportunities for boys and 
^rls having special interests and abilities may be no less fruitful than 
attempts to provide instruction for the more ordinary majority. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

1. Consider rather fully the probable reasons for the common use of the 
term “science” to designate studies of biological and ph>’sical phenom- 
ena. 

2. Coimts has suggested that contemporary instruction in natural science 
might be improved by mcorporatmg in it some of the elements of the 
“natural history” instruction of bygone da>"S. What was the character 
of “ natural history ”? What is the explanation of its decline as a school 
subject? What are the mentorious quahties to which Counts refers? 

3. Examine and summarize recent evidence concerning the idative merits 
of individual laboratory training and lecture-demonstration. 

4^ Examine in detail the contents of several textbooks in biology, chcraistiy, 
or physics in the attempt to determine their relative emphasis upon facts 
and techniques which are appropriate chiefly as preparatory to the work 
of the scientiffc ^>ecialist or tedmidan. 

5. How do you account for the fact that some colleges which prefer that 
their students shall have had laboratory training in higji school zealously 
develop for their own students onentation courses in natural science 
which are entirely without laboratory training? 

6. Aside from the influence of authoritative committees, what are the prob- 
able reasons for the fact that biology has reedved less anphasis than has 
been given to physical science? 

7. In one or more high schools examine the trends of enxoQment in particu- 
lar natural sciences over a period of years. Inteqixet your findings. 

S. In this chapter it has been suggested that technical training in the labora- 
tory is probably inappropriate as a required element in the education 
of young people who have little prospect of becoming sdaitific technolo- 
^sts. What is the probability that this technical training is not desir- 
able, al the secondary-school kod, even for those who will later become 
leseaxch woikers in laboratories? 
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9. Select a representative group of persons who have studied natural 
saence m secondary schools, and obtain from them expressions of their 
judgments concerning the aspects of natural science instruction which 
have been most valuable and least valuable to them. 

10. Consider as concretely and definitely as possible the supposition that 
knowledge of natural science is, or is not, valuable or essential for the 
intelligent performance of an individual’s avic responsibilities. 

11. Assuming that most of the science instruction, in the advanced courses 
particularly, is hardly smtable for all pupils and that there should be 
developed a much more comprehensive sequence of science courses 
intended to meet the capacities of the majority of secondary-school 
pupils, develop tentative plans for such a sequence, attempting to make 
the plans as definite as possible and broadly inclusive of the experiences 
which will produce the desirable outcomes which are essential in the 
general education of the young citizen. 

12. This chapter has alluded to “the method and spirit of science ” Pos- 
sibly you have only some more or less indefinite ideas about the meanings 
suggested by this phrase. If so, you may find it both interesting and 
profitable to try to find out what authorities on the subject have to say 
in explanation of it and to clarify and define more clearly your concep- 
tions of it. Because there is considerable disagreement among experts^ 
and because books on the subject differ in difficulty, perhaps the best 
way of getting at them is to a^ the best librarian you know to suggest 
some books which you would find useful in beginning your study of the 
way scientists think and the way they work. 

After you have determmed fairly well what is meant by scientific 
method, examine a number of commonly used secondary-school science 
textbooks and laboratory manuals to find out in what ways they do or 
do not give the pupil a good opportunity to come to understand what 
scientific method is. 

13* Even if natural science courses are the most suitable avenues in which 
the pupil may get his initiation into the scientific method of thought, 
his use of the method is likely to be made much more effective if he is 
encouraged and required to use it m other phases of his school work. 
This impKes that teachers of other subjects must also have some concern 
for its development. Develop definite plans whereby the various de- 
partments of a secondary school may effectively increase the pupil’s 
competence in scientific methods of thought and measure the success 
of their efforts. 
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SOME MATERIALS USEFUL FOR THE FURTHER STUDY 
OF SCIENCE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

General 

Downing and Hunter are particularly useful for those who wish to get 
a good general orientation concerning the various aspects of science instruc- 
tion. The little book by Cawthome, whose style and viewpoint as an Eng- 
lishman are refreshingly different from what is customary in the United 
States, is in no sense a complete introduction to the field of science teaching, 
but it illuminates some of its fundamental problems. The yearbook of the 
National Society is “ required reading for anyone who wishes to keep abreast 
of trends in the field of science instruction, although it may seem a bit dull 
to those who have not yet acquired strong professional interest in its problem. 
Both for those who wish merely to peruse them in order to get some notion 
of their general nature and scope, and for those who wish to locate studies 
which they will themselves explore more fully, the digests by Curtis arc 
exceedingly useful. The brief summaries and bibliographies by Engelhart 
and by Powers in the Review of Educalional Research^ although they are less 
fully informative, are also valuable for the same purposes. 

Cole, William: The Teaching of Biology. New Yoric: D. Appleton-Ccntmy 
Co., 1934. 252 p. 

Curtis, Francis D.: Digest of Investigations in the Teaching of Science, Two 
volumes. Philaddphia: P. Blakiston's Son and Co., 1926 and 1931. 
341 and 424 p. 

Downing, Elliott: Introduction to the Teaching of Science. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1934. 258 p. 

Hunter, George W. : Science T caching ai Junior and Senior High^chod Lads, 
New York: American Book Co., 1934. 552 p. 

National Sodety for the Study of Education: “A Program for Teaching 
Saence.” Thirty-First Yearbook^ Part I. Bloomington, 111 .: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1932- 370 p. 

Powers, Samuel Ralph: “Science,*^ Review of Educational Research, 4 H 73 ” 
78, 530^1 (December, 1934). 


Special 

The research studies by Efron and Kilander are somewhat more readable 
than most doctoral dlssertatioiis; th^ are recommended to an3one who is 
already more or less familiar with sdence teaching in the United States and 
who wishes to find out how it differs from that in other countries. Theother 
q>edal research studies here listed are fairly representative of the kinds of 
work which are being done by advanced students, and their titles are sufl 5 - 
deatly indicative of thdr oontesit. The study by Rulan probably merits 
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comment, for two reasons It is an exceptionally good example of carefully 
developed experimentation, and it is useful to persons who are specially 
interested in visual education, even though they are not particularly in- 
terested in science 

Carpenter, W. W. Certain Phases of the Admimsiratton of High School 
Chemistry (Contributions to Education, no 191.) New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1925. 74 p. 

Dyer, John H : Analysis of Certain Outcomes tn the Teaching of Physics 

in Public High Schools with an Investigation Establishing Such Outcomes, 
Philadelphia: Westbrook Publishing Co., 1927 98 p 

Efron, Alexander The Teaching of Physical Sciences in the Secondary Schools 
of the Untied States, France, atid Soviet Russia. (Contnbutions to Educa- 
tion, no. 725 ) New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
296 p. 

Horton, R E Measurable Outcomes of Individual Laboratory Work in High- 
School Chemistry, (Contributions to Education, no. 303.) New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 105 p 
Hurd, A. W : Co-operative Experimentation in Materials and Methods in 
Secondary-School Physics, New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933. 60 p. 

Kilander, Holger Frederick: Science Education in the Secondary Schools of 
Sweden: A Comparative Study of Sweden and the United States. (Contnbu- 
tions to Education, no. 463.) New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. 166 p 

Klopp, W. J.: The Relative Merits of Three Methods of Teaching General 
Science in the High School, Chicago Central Association of Science and 
^lathematics Teachers, 1930. 82 p. 

Rulon, P. J : The Sound Motion Picture in Science Teaching, Harvard 
Studies in Education, vol. XX. Cambndge: Harvard University Press, 
1933 - 236 p. 
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The miscellany of course somewhat loosely called the sodal studies 
has achieved a notable rapid rise and expansion. Although some of 
these courses were introduced into secondary-school curricula early in 
the nineteenth centur>", it was not until the middle of that centur>' that 
they became generally established in the academies. Since that time 
they have continued to expand and change, and during recent years 
there has been an increasing tendency, even among authorities not 
closely identified with the field, to assign to the social studies signifi- 
cance and values superior to those of any other field of secondary- 
school instruction. There is probably no other group of studies in 
which there is more lively ferment of progressive criticism and con- 
tinual experimentation. 

Complexity of the social studies. Undoubtedly both the late en- 
trance of the sodal studies into the secondary-school program and the 
seething changes which are at the same time the glory and the embar- 
rassment of these courses result naturally from the fact that the mate- 
rials which this field embodies are difficult to manage scientifically. In 
man’s long campaign of sdentific or intellectual mastery he has found 
it relatively easy to observe, classify, and interpret objectively facts 
of an extra-human sort. For example, facts with reference to the 
natural boundaries of a territory appear to be simple, static, and im- 
personal, whereas the phenomena oi national tariff barriers seem to be 
exceedin^y complex, d)mamic, and highly charged with confficting 
human interests. We take pride in believing that man is distinctive 
for his superior ability to respond to and to control selectively a cul- 
tural environment which is dmracteristically complex and d3rnamic. 
Naturally, then, the systematic study of his living is correspondin^y 
difficult. But to make matters even more difficult, the social studies 
are concerned not with the study of the human individual, a hard 
enough task in itsdf, but with the even more complex phenomena of 
the life of social giotqjs. If one reflects for a moment upon the fluctu- 
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ating complexities and diversities of the phenomena implied by the 
term “social^* he may be overwhelmed by both the impossibility and 
the urgent necessity of attempting to clarify the visions of youth con- 
cerning them. At any rate he will be interested in considering the 
means employed or advocated to meet this challenge, and will be, per- 
haps, disposed to be charitable in judging them. 

Primitive qualities of history and geography. With these difficulties 
in mind it may not seem surprising that the subjects which have served 
as introductory, both in the sense that they were admitted early into 
the secondary-school program and that they are frequently the first 
social studies encountered by the pupil as he enters the school, are 
geography and history. In commenting on the “primitive character 
of early social studies,” Judd ^ says: 

History in its first form, that which was given to it by Herodotus, was 
scarcely more than a collection of narrative accormts of the customs and 
doings of various peoples. Gradually, one continuous thread appears 
in history and gives it a certain coherent character, that is, the thread of 
sequence. The mass of incidents brought together in the gossiping 

accoimts collected by the narrator are arranged in order The purely 

temporal order of historical narrative is not a profound achievement of 

analytical thinking Temporal arrangement of ideas is a first step in 

preparation for a later coupling together of ideas under the categories of 
cause and effect and other more productive scientific categories which 
prepare the way for full understanding and control of social forces 
(^graphy in its early form was even more primitive than was his- 
tory. The order of facts in geography is at first purely spatial or loca- 
tional The simplest forms of associative arrangements are those 

which we know as “space” and *'time.” 

Obviously these statements have direct reference to the evolutionary 
development of history and geography as cultural arts and not as 
school subjects, but they serve partially to eaqilain why instruction in 
these subjects has served as the advance guard of the social studies in 
the conquest of curricular recognition. 

Influence of the American Historical Association. The establish- 
ment of history courses in the secondary-school program has been 
powerfully aided by the American Historical Association through the 
SLgSDcy of special committees. Before the turn of the century the 

* Cbaries Hubbard Judd PsycMogf StamSary Education. Boston* Ginii & COn 
i 9 « 7 . PP 364-65 
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vigorous growth of the social studies had produced considerable variety 
in courses and curricula Differed in the schools, and the “ Committee of 
Seven was appointed to make a critical survey of social-studies 
courses and curricula and to formulate college entrance requirements 
in history. Since the secondary schools of that day were so largely 
concerned with preparation for college such a step was tantamount to 
an attempt to dictate the curriculum of social-studies courses in the 
high schools. The attempt was successful, and curricula in many 
schools still reflect, in part at least, the recommendation that there be 
in the four-year high school a four-year sequence including the follow- 
ing courses: Ancient history, mediaeval and modem history, English 
history, and American history and civil government.® Within less 
than a decade, demand for more attention to the modem world pro- 
duced another committee, the Committee of Five, and another report.^ 
But no great changes were recommended. Although minor changes in 
the content of particular courses and in their sequential arrangement 
were suggested, the curriculum continued to exhibit the rather natural 
biases of the American Historical Association. 

Gradual replacement of history courses by otirer social studies. 
Three separate investigations ^ of the status of the sodal studies during 
the nineteen-twenties showed that, although the historical studies 
were gradually losing groimd and certain “modem” subjects were 
winning a place in the sodal-studies curriculum, the field o£ history 
retained its favored position. Mediaeval history and English history, 
which were normally offered in the middle grades of the high school, 
were declining rapidly. Ancient history, commonty offered in the 
ninth grade, had to compete with elementary dvics courses in the 
larger schools; but in the small high schools particularly it was often 
the only social subject offered at this level, and for the considerable 
numbers of pupils who left school before reaching the twelfth grade it 

> Amencan Historical Associatioa, Committee of Seven. Tig Study of Btttory m Schools, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898, pp. 34-35 

3 American Historical Assodatioo, Committee of Five* Tie Study of History m Seamdory 
^koah New York* The MacmiOan Co., 1911. 

4 Walter S. Monioe and L O. Foster. Tie Status of tie Socud Sciences iu ike High Sciods 
of the Norik Centred Assoctatum. Buieaa of Educational Research BnRetia no. 13. Uibana, 
miDois: The University HHpois, 1922. 38 p. 

Edgar Dawson: “The Hlstoiy Incpriry,*^ Historical Outlook, ig 239-71 (June, 1924). 

George S. Counts: The Senior High School Curriadmm. Supplegmentaxy Educarional 
Monograi^ no 29. Chicago: Univeraty of Chicago Press, 1926, 160 p. 
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was commonly the only point of contact with the entire field of the 
social studies in the high school. The tendency to reduce the attention 
given to history was reflected, perhaps somewhat temporarily, in the 
offering in some schools of a one-year course in general history. Pre- 
sumably the intent of this course was to present in brief compass the 
historical panorama which the historians had sought to establish as a 
four-year sequence. But much more important indications of the dis- 
satisfaction with the traditional emphasis upon history were other sub- 
jects frequently offered. Although the civics course in the fourth year 
was commonly retained as an inheritance from the nineteenth century, 
a ninth-grade civics course had become very popular. The older civics 
course was concerned chiefly with the structure of the federal govern- 
ment; the newer one dealt with the local community and the privileges 
and duties of its individual members. Courses in economics and soci- 
ology were also being offered, although they were not generally avail- 
able in the smaller schools ^ and were not taken by large percentages 
of secondary-school pupils. Undoubtedly the grade placement of these 
newer subjects interfered with their popularization. Courses in eco- 
nomics and sociology were ordinarily offered in the fourth year to- 
gether with American history, which was firmly established by tradi- 
tion and graduation requirements. 

Variety of content in social-studies courses. All of the authorities 
who investigated the status of the social studies in the decade following 
the World War were impressed with the variety of innovations foimd 
in the social-studies curricula in our more progressive school systems. 
This variety was most apparent in the detailed content of particular 
courses. For example, Counts ® reported that the courses in American 
history offered in different representative dries showed marked dis- 
agreements concerning the apportionment of time to different divisions 
of the subject Although the average percentage of time devoted to 
the times and events prior to the making of the Constitution was 25, 
the percentages in different dries ranged from o to 38. There was, 
however, more uniformity in the amounts of time devoted to different 
phases of culture. In general, the courses in United States histmy 
were courses in American industry, government and politics, and mili- 

^HuiyH Moore Status fif Caiatn Social Studies tn Sigh Schools. Buieau of Education 
Bulletin^ 1922, no 45 21 p 

^O^c*^,pp 84 ff 
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tary afiFairs. Such phases of our development as are implied by the 
terms family life, science and invention, the arts, recreational life, re- 
ligion, education, and manners and customs were rather uniformly 
neglected. Counts found that there had been some tendency to 
broaden the topical content of history courses and to give increasing 
attention to recent events, but it was apparent that instruction in his- 
tory failed lamentably to give secondary-school pupils a well-balanced 
imderstanding of the social aspects of American culture. This, it 
must be remembered, was true of the American hbtory courses ordi- 
narily offered, with economics and sociology, in the senior year of high 
school. The pupil who did not remain in school until graduation pre- 
sumably was to get his imderstandings of social phenomena by study- 
ing the cultural antiquities of the Mediterranean basin, in the course 
in ancient history, or perchance by considering the local immediacies 
of fire protection, garbage disposal, or the pleasantries of municipal 
elections as euphemistically portrayed in a community dvics course. 
In any case the pupil seemed likely to encounter somewhere in the 
sodal-studies courses some kind of information which had some connec- 
tion with his sodal environment, which is probably more than could 
be said for some of the other instruction to which he was subjected. 
But even if the pupil enrolled for a social-studies course each year he 
would not have encountered either sequence, unity, or reasonable 
completeness in his studies, and if he took only one or two courses in 
this field, as he usually did, his d^dendes were aggravated. 

Attempts to remedy the weaknesses of the social studies. It is to 
the credit of persons interested in the social studies that they at- 
tempted forthrightly to remedy these weaknesses. Their projects and 
proposals went in various directions. Some were more drastic than 
others, and there was considerable controvert coirceming them, but 
they have served admirably to stimulate progress in the sodal studies 
and to arouse interest in these studies among educators generally. 
Undoubtedly one of the most important phases of this progress has 
been the woA of Harold Rugg and his co-workers. Rugg fevored a 
“radical reconstruction the entire sdiool curriculum,” not “the 
mere refinement of existing subjects.^^ ^ He asserted that the content 

f See Hwrald Points of Emidnuas,’* chap. XI of “The Toon- 

<ktu>na of r^rri riiTmru.Ma:Vfng ,** Put D of thfi 7)Beenty~Sixtk Yoarhook of the Natbnal 
Society for the Sta(|r of Edacatm. Blnonili^gton, IQmots: Public School Publi^iing Co., 
ipjiS, pp. 147-64- 
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of the cuiriciiliim mvist be constructed out of the very materials of 
American life, not from academic relics of Victorian precedents. He 
sought a **sane method by which useless subject matter can be dis- 
carded from the school curriculum and, instead, major problems, insti- 
tutions, and modes of living that are of social importance utilized and 
taught in the lowest school grades commensurate with the mental 
abilities and experiences of children.” 

The actual technique advocated by Rugg involved the analysis of 
books written by ‘‘frontier thinkers” — persons who have extraordi- 
nary insight concerning the significance of contemporary social trends 
and dependable foresight with reference to the problems of the future. 
Actual use of this approach to reconstruction of social-studies curricula 
resulted in several very influential investigations,* and Rugg has de- 
veloped a series of textbooks which have been widely used.’ 

Fusion courses. In addition to the courses developed by Rugg, dis- 
satisfaction with conventional courses in the social studies resulted in 
the production of other fusion courses, particularly in the junior high 
schools, where innovation was more hospitably received than in the 
senior schools. In most aises these courses were somewhat less system- 
atically produced than those made by Rugg, and they differed con- 
siderably in detail. Although H. G. Wells has not been charged with 
responsibility for them, some of the fusion courses exhibit remarkable 
resemblances to his Outline of History, In general, the courses repre- 
sent more or less successful attempts to S3aithesize for instructional 
purposes materials ordinarily classified separately in various fields of 
study." 

It was to be expected that while these innovations were being de- 
veloped in some sdiools other schools would more complacently main- 
tain traditional courses, with the result that social-studies instruction 
currently presents an ill-defined panorama of changing diversities. 

Increased popnlaiity of the social studies. In contrast with some 
other fidds of instruction, in which attempts at reform and reconstruc- 

* For exami^ see J A Hodcett A Defeminaiion of the Major Social Problems of Ameri- 
can Life. Teftdiers Contributions to Education, no 281 New York: Teachers 

CoQ«;ge, Columbia Umvosrty, 1927. loi p. 

* Howard E. Wilson and Besae F, Erb: “A Survey of Social-Studies Courses m 301 Junior 
H 5 ^ Schools,*' The School Rmew, 39i497-:507 (September, 1931). 

“ For a thorough consideration of tlic values of fusion sec Howard E Wilson* The Fusion 
of the Social Studies: A Critical Analysis. Harvard Studies in Education, voL YXT. Cam- 
Mdge; Harvard University Press, 1933 212 p. 
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tion seem to have been inspired by the necessity of strengthening de- 
fenses against waning popularity, the social studies have been continu- 
ally renovated in the midst of increasing popularity. They seem to 
merit the advertiser’s cheerful quip, “Such popularity must be de- 
served/' 

The National Survey of Secondary Education “ indicates that 
secondary-school pupils are including in their studies increasing 
amounts of social studies. During the forty years prior to 1931 the 
graduates of six representative high schools had increased the average 
percentage of work taken in the social studies from 10.9 to 16 3. The 
percentages of work taken in all other academic fields, with the excep- 
tion of English, had declined considerably during the same period. It 
is pertinent also that a study of the secondary-school and college sub- 
jects taken by the 1930 graduates of seven representative higher insti- 
tutions shows that these students in general increased their attention 
to the social studies while they were in college.^ In summarizing data 
from widely scattered school s>^tems, the report of the National Sxur- 
vey shows that the t3rpical high-school graduate has taken approxi- 
mately 16.8 per cent of his work in the social studies/^ more than in 
any other academic field except English. The fact that enrollments in 
the social studies have not been forced by collie entrance require- 
ments to the same extent as in other subjects should also be considered. 
It is significant in this connection that the graduates of western high 
schools, in which traditional coE^e entrance requirements are less 
influential, have taken more work in the social studies than has been 
taken by the graduates of representative eastern secondary schools. 

Recent tr^ds in the social studies. The contemporary status of 
social-studies curricula cannot be adequately described or evaluated in 
brief, general statements. Compared with other fields of instruction, 
social-studies curricula are so diverse and changeful that they evade 
accurate and complete description. However, there are certain trends 
which serve as highlights to suggest the essential features of the com- 
plete picture. Let us consider the evidence produced by several in- 
vestigations of the status of the social studies. 

The recent status of sodal-studies curricula in a large number of 

” A. K. Loomis aitd otbers: Tka Fngrsm of SUidits, U.S Office of Education BuBetxzit 
1932, no. 17. National Sumy o£ SoQonxiazy Edncatioii, Monograph no. 19, p. 246. 

w Ibid^ ppw 257 ff. ^ TWL, pp 218-19. 
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junior high schools in urban communities throughout the country is 
reported in a study by Wilson and Erb,^ In contrast with many in- 
vestigations in which the names of course are used as basic data, this 
investi^tion involved the anal^’sis of the topical contents of specific 
courses of study. In spite of the many different titles used to desig- 
nate junior high-school social-studies courses, it was found that they 
could be classified in ten relatively distinct subjects of study: 

1. American history (entire field) 

2. Early period of American histor>' (to 1776, 1800, 1829, or 1865) 

3. Later period of American history 

4. European backgrounds of American life 

5. Ancient history 

6 World histor>' 

7. Geography 

8. Civics — community and vocational 

Q. Harold Rugg’s fusion course in social science 
zo. Local furion courses 

Geography as a sodal study. Only one of these subjects, geography, 
was offered in more than tw^o-thirds of the junior high schools investi- 
gated. In the great majority of these instances geography was re- 
quired for pupils in the seventh grade, although some schools offered it 
in the eighth grade and a few, in the ninth grade. Judging from the 
content of textbooks chiefly used, the investigators inferred that these 
geography courses were concerned largely with “human geography,” 
“rather than with place and ph>'sical geography.” However, they 
stress the possibility that “the natural-science aspects of geography 
are emphasized more widely than the survey leads one to believe.” ^ 
Civics in the social-studies program. Civics ranked second in fre- 
quenqr. It was offered in slightly more th^n one-half of the junior 
high schools, ordinarily as a required subject, and predominantly in 
the ninth gra^. It is rather difficult to know definitely what content 
is included und«r this title. Wilson and Erb combine community and 
vocational civics in a single classification. The National Survey, re- 
porting the numbers of junior hig^ schools offering sped&c courses, uses 
three separate classifications, civics, vxKations, and community civics.^ 
Apparently there is considerable agrmnmt that some sort of civics 
course should be offered in the junior high schoed, and much disagree- 

** Howird E. Wilson and Bessie P. Erf>: Op ciL 
^ p. 505 ** A K, Looztds and otbecs: Op» p 39, 
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ment or uncertainty about what should be in it. Perhaps this confu- 
sion is to be expected and may be condoned because the elementary 
civics course is relatively new. However, in view of the fact that civics 
is commonly a required subject, one may reasonably yponder why all 
the adolescents who happen to live in one school district need to study 
vocational civics, while all those living in another school district need 
to know about community civics, and those in still another locality 
need just plain civics. But such discrepancies seem relatively unim- 
portant when it is observed that a course in ancient history^ is presumed 
to be a necessity in one school, while another school neglects it entirely 
and requires all pupils to study American history. 

American history. The survey by Wilson and Erb showed that 
American history holds an important place in junior high-school cur- 
ricula. Approximately one-third of the schools offered it as a one-year 
subject, usually in the eighth grade and required of all pupils; more 
often it was divided into two years’ work. The survey showed also 
that courses in the early period of American history are more frequently 
offered than those in the later period. One wonders whether this indi- 
cates a preference on the part of history teachers for the antique. It is 
to be hoped that there is some better excuse available, even if it is not 
apfiarent. 

Persons who have criticized history instruction for its selective 
emphasis upon wars, politics, dynasties, and chronology for the sake 
of chronology should be somewhat comforted by the report that these 
American history courses are different. It is significant that the out- 
lines for practically all the courses in American history, no matter in 
what grade they are offered nor how much time is allotted to them, 
emphasize social and industrial history, organized interpretively, 
rather than political history, organized chronologically.” ^ 

Decline of andeat history. Andent bistozy stiff persists, but feebly. 
It was offered in approximately one-sixth of these junior high schools, 
many of which des^nated it as an elective subject. This decline in 
prestige is confirmed by the National Survey.*^ However, it must be 
borneinmind that the jimior high schools r^resented in both of these 
studies axe more r^iesaitative the trends of educational change 
thATi of the convmtionaL practices in the schools in hamlet, town and 

*7 Howard E Wibon aad Bessie F. Eib: Op. ciL, p. 504- 

^VfWSLBJoa.G.%haioiAzInstrwcHamiBikeSacialSMia.. U.S.OfiElceo{ EdtKsatioaBi&tht* 
1932, DO. X7. Katbnal Survey of Secondaiy Education, MoDOgxapit ax, p 13. 
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city throughout the country. Particularly in the eastern states and in 
small rural communities the course in ancient history still retains a 
substantial though diminishing place in secondary-school curricula. 

World history. History as such is further represented in junior 
high-school curricula by courses in world history. Both of the surveys 
show* that this subject has abjut the same frequency of occurrence as 
andent history. However, it seems certain that world history is not 
commonly offered in the rank and file of junior high schools, and that 
its popularity is due to its being offered in a few dries which have many 
junior high schools. Its reasons for existence and its future promise 
are interesting points to consider. No doubt the fact is recognized 
that the history courses taken by most pupils do not provide anything 
like balanced perspective of the historical sequence of human progress. 
Posdbly there is also the notion that, if the pupil is to give substantial 
amounts of time to the study of the social phenomena of the con- 
temporar}* world, he cannot feasibly devote much time to the study of 
the past. On the other hand, it seems obvious that a one-year course 
docs not permit more than a very sketchy and superficial treatment of 
the subject Possibly this course is significant as a transitional omen, 
presaging the gradual disappearance of chronologically organized social- 
studies materials. This might seem to be a bold and ill-founded guess 
were it not for the fact that a very considerable amount of research and 
empirical gropmg in the schools shows a widespread willingness to 
depart from a historical approach and to effect new syntheses of knowl- 
c<j^ for social-studies instruction. 

Increasang emphasis on fusion coiu^s. The infiuence of Harold 
Rugg has been mentioned heretofore. The investigation by Wilson 
and Erb shows that his fusion course is used in many junior hi gh 
schools, and particularly in the western cities, where new departures 
erf all sorts seem to be fostered by the educational dimate. And the 
Rugg fus&m course is by no means alone in its field. Many local 
schools have set about in one way or another to construct their own 
fusion courses. 

Variety and instability of fusion courses. These junior high-school 
fusion courses exhibit maiked indmdual differentiation, and many of 
tten are continually being changed.*^ Not only do they differ con^- 

** WiUtam G. Kimxodl: Op. ciLp po* 30 Pveseats a brief descriptum of sevearal tyj^cal 

fttnon courses. 

Hovard £. Wibcm. TJk Fusiam Soeiid Sftndtet: A Criftcal Analysis Harvard Studies 

in Educadon, vol XXL Cambxi^: Harvard Univeraty Tres^ i933> passim. 
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siderably with reference to the fields of knowledge contained in them 
but also in the degree to which these several fields of knowledge are 
integrated. For example, some fusion courses are little more than dis- 
jointed collections of unrelated segments of geography and history, or 
history and civics. Other courses are composed of “problems” in 
which facts from many conventional fields of knowledge are introduced 
where they seem to be pertinent. Whether these fusion courses repre- 
sent a trend which should be developed further is now uncertain. Per- 
haps their chief significance is that they represent a wide^read and 
strong desire to break away from the emphasis upon the historical 
studies which have dominated social-studies curricula for many years. 

Development in the senior high schooL Social-studies curricula in 
the senior high school have somewhat more persistently withstood de- 
mands for change, and such changes as have been made have usually 
involved minor accretions rather than fundamental reorganization of 
subject matter. For example, Van Dyke * ** reports that, in representa- 
tive high schools in middle-western states, the percentage of increase in 
the number of sodal-studies courses ordinarily offered during the period 
from 1906 to 1930 was larger than that for any other academic subject, 
and he shows that the typical offering may be described in terms of the 
recommendations of the Committee of Seven, supplemented by courses 
in economics and sociology. It is apparent, however, that English 
history is offered infrequently and that mediaeval history has waned al- 
most as rapidly. American history, economics, and modem history are 
very commonly offered, and ancient history, dvics, and sodology stand 
about midway in the rank of frequendes. It is agnificant that in the 
senior high school, as in the junior high school, the modification of the 
social-studies curriculum involves departures from the historical basis 
of organization. If the grade placement of these subjects were ignored 
the senior high-school curriculum might seem to be reascmably wdll 
balanced. However, it must be recognized that econonucs and sodol- 
ogy particularly are ordinarily offered along with a required course in 
American history in the senior year. This has the practical effect of 
preventing large numbers of pupils from getting anything more than 
history courses. 


* GeozgeE. Vac •‘Trends in Hie Devdopmeot di the School Offenng,** The 
Schtfol Reoim, 39:737-47 (December, X931). Thas mvesUgatioiL by Van 3 >yfce is reported 

ako as a part ot the Naticoial Survey. See A. K. Loomis and others: Op. cU.^ pp. IS? ^ 
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Somewhat in contrast with these data are the situations reported by 
Kimmel concerning the frequency and grade placement of social- 
studies courses offered in senior high schools in 43 selected cities. It is 
fair to assume that these high schools are in general somewhat more 
progressive than the typical majority. Twenty-seven different types 
of courses arc offered, although only those mentioned by Van Dyke are 
given in many schocjls — with one notable exception. Slightly more 
than one-half of these schools offer a course in “world history or civili- 
aation'’ in the tenth grade American histoiy* is as usual a universal 
offering. Although it may appear in any of the three years of these 
senior high schrK>ls, they ver>' frequently place it in the eleventh grade, 
making it easier for pupils to take some of the other courses which are 
offered in considerable variety in the twelfth grade. 

The situation with respect to these twelfth-grade courses is some- 
what like that of the ninth-grade courses in the junior high school. 
The courses available to the pupil depend upon the school district in 
which he happens to live, particularly if he happens to be living in 
California. In fact, twenty-three of the twenty-seven courses listed 
by Kimmel are offered in the twelfth grade by one or more schools. 

Some important weaknesses. Social-studies curricula in general 
seem to be most commonly characterized by their variety, partiality, 
and discontinuity. Perhaps these are not the matters about which 
social-studies teachers arc most concerned, but they are strikii^ly ap- 
parent to the disinterested onlooker. If all courses listed in aU schools 
were combined and if matters were so arranged that a secondary-sdiool 
pupil would take all of them, they might seem to provide a fairly well- 
bolanccd representation of their field- However, the programs offered 
in certain schools, and particularly the courses actually taken by in- 
dividual pupils, provide little more than fragmentary and ill-assorted 
samples from the broad fields of social facts which mi gh t be presented 
to young peq>le. For example, one pupil may have studied ancient 
history, American history, and Amaican government; another may 
have been educated throu^ the study of world history, American his- 
tory, and sociology; while a third may have been acquiring an imder- 
standing of social phenomena by limiting Ins attentions solely to Amer- 
ican history. Unfass we assume that knowledge of sodal fax:ts is not 
essential — merefy a pleasant accomplishment depending upon the 

^ O. Khnxad; Op. cdL, pw 18. 
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whims of the pupil, or perchance the special bias of his teacher — it is 
difficult to see how so much diversity and inconsistency" is justified. 

Probably very few authorities would attempt to justify this diversity 
as a permanent sitxiation, but there may be good reason to commend it 
as representing a widespread and energetic effort to get away from and 
improve upon the kind of curricula which seemed so satisfactory to the 
Committee of Seven. Rather than being disturbed by these tran^- 
tional and presumably temporary inconsistendes we should perhaps 
be encouraged. The general tendency to make social-studies curricula 
more broadly inclusive of various fields of social fact seems commenda- 
ble. It seems meritorious also to focus the attention of pupils chiefly 
upon the present world, rather than upon the remote past. Further 
reason for optimism is the willingness of authorities in the field to de- 
velop to the point of practical usefulness promising procedures for the 
thorough reconstruction of secondary-school curricula. 

Report of the commission on the social studies. During the years 
in which these diversities grew rapidly a commission of the American 
Historical Assodation imdertook an exceptionally full investigation of 
the status and the prospects of current instruction in the social studies. 
Departing somewhat from the precedents established by earlier com- 
mittees, this commissioa has considered not merely matters dosely 
concerned with the purposes, materials, and academic procedures of 
social-studies instruction. Its reports deal also with the details of 
contemporary social trends and educational policy in generaL Per- 
haps for these reasons the commissian found it difficult to present con- 
cisely definite recommendations for the direction of instruction in the 
social studies. Possibly personal disagreements among the members 
of the commission fostered the presentation of conclusions and recom- 
mendations which are somewhat vague.** Possibly the investigation 
disclosed such great diversities in educational practice as to prevent 
anyone from arriving at dependable constructive proposals. At any 
rate the findings of this commi^ion do not offer a concrete or ready- 
made program which secondary schools are eiq;)ected to adopt*® Those 
who resent the powerful influence of previous commisaons in fixing the 
character of social-studies curricula will undoubtedly approve of the 

" Four of the sixteai membem o£ the coQUBtaaon ifeHiiied to sign the snmmaiy zeport 

^ Amescicaii Historical AsBodarion^ CoantnlsBion on the Social Studies in the Schools: 
Condmsiom and Mdcmmemdati^ ef ike Cammimmu New Yoric* Chazies ScrilHaeris Sons, 
1934. i68p. 
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very general character of this report, although many educational prac- 
titioners would surely welcome some clearer mandate to direct them. 

Not imtil school folk have become more widely familiar with the 
materials presented by this commission and have attempted to apply 
them to the realities of school practice will it be possible to estimate 
their full importance. However, these reports in their entirety are a 
rich source of factual information concerning the character of con- 
temporary social-studies instruction, its historical development, and 
the interpretations and general conceptions of noteworthy leaders. 
Significantly, these reports imply that educational problems cannot 
satirfactorily be solved by the presentation of pat answers to highly 
complex questions. 

Evidence from the Regents’ Inquiry. Wilson’s incisive report of the 
study of social-studies instruction which he made under the auspices oi 
the Regents’ Inquiry exhibits both the kinds of social competence with 
which young people are equipped when they leave school and the rela- 
tionships of that competence to the educational programs in the 
schools.^ This study demonstrates that, although the young people 
of New York are in general at least as well educated as those in the rest 
of the nation, there are striking differences in the quality of their dvic 
information and social attitudes when different communities and dif- 
ferent schools are compared. The youngsters in the Empire State 
seem to have been reasonably well prepared to meet the standards of 
academic attainment ordinarily imposed by school authorities. How- 
ever, when their information and attitudes are measured in terms of 
their readiness for intelligent handling of the responsibilities of out-of- 
school dtixaaship, their preparation seems much less adequate. Their 
knowledge concerning significant characteristics of their own local com- 
munities is strikingly defident Although they are familiar both with 
the superficial facts of the news headlines and with the skeletal anat- 
omy of govemnaent as it is tau^t in the sdiools, they have no firm 
gra^ of the fundamental problems, prindples, and issues inherent in 
oiar national life. Moreover, thrir attitud^, interests, and habits are 
not such as to indicate that they vsrill ordinarily take effective steps to 
increase their dvic competence after they leave school. This Regents’ 
Inquiry study is both eacoura^ng and challenging. It dananstiates 

Howajrd E WQtson Education for COtsensHp, Tbe Inomiv N«wr Yoi3l: 

McG»w.HiHB<xACo,i938 272? 
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that the character of a school's educational program does result in very 
definite and tangible changes in yoimg people and that the programs in 
most schools can feasibly be greatly strengthened. 

Transitional character of contemporary social studies. The pres- 
ence of many problems and perplexities suggests that the social-studies 
curriculum is, and perhaps should continue to be, unfinished business. 
For example, since American youth exhibits an increasing tendency to 
remain in school, there is greater need for unity, continuity, and gen- 
eral internal consistency in the content of the sodal-studies courses 
which are to make up the sequence of basic courses. In thi«; connection 
there must be some sort of intelligent decision concerning the educa- 
tional values of the subject matter which we ordinarily designate as 
history and the fields of knowledge which we identify as the social 
sciences. Furthermore — and this is a matter which urgently de- 
mands much more intelligent study than has heretofore been given to 
it — all of these matters must be interpreted in relation to the hetero- 
geneity of secondary-school pupils. Obviously the relative potentiali- 
ties of courses in ancient history, community civics, American history, 
or economics cannot adequately be conridered except as we take into 
accoxmt the marked differences in the ability of pupils to acquire and 
use different kinds and amoimts of knowledge and in their subsequent 
occasions for applying what they may have acquired. 

Future possibilities. Presumably the develc^nnent of the social 
studies has not yet reached the stage where it is desirable to expect 
uniformity in the details of curriculum content in the majority of 
secondary schools. Indeed to some the present situation may appear 
so unsettled as to nullify any attempt to suggest general principles 
whereby further trends may be guided. However, at the risk of as- 
suming too much definiteness and unwarranted boldness, certain spe- 
cific suggestions are here presented for conaderation. Although they 
are decidedly tentative and subject to implied qualffication and em- 
pirical testing, they are stated positively for the sake of brevity and 

z. IdeaUy social-studies cvrricula shoM prestrU U) every secondary-school pu^ 
a complete and IndancedrepresenMum of the sociail aspects rf the world wl^h 
is Ms effective ermrownent, 

2. AdmUy tM scope and amosmt of these facts is so great as to demand that there 
he cartfid sdectim of the subject matter to be induded in sodal-studies cur- 
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riciila. Presumably this sdeciion may best be based upon thoroughgoing 
analysis of the fields of knowledge which we conventionally designate as 
sotial, n/tl upon sketchy rearrangements of existing curricula. 

3. Presumably the arrangement of social'Studtes curricula should be such as to 
emphasise (onsideration of social facts rehstive to the immediale and present 
world. To state the matter somewhat differently, the amount of emphasis 
gfven to any particular fact should tn general be proportionate to its proximity 
both tn time and in space 

4. In the adjustment of curriculum materials to meet the capacities and needs 
of pupils of varying abilities this principle of emphasis may be applied with 
the result thai^ although all pupils will attain some insight concerning the 
social environment uhich they have tn common^ the less able pupil will be 
predominantly concerned with present-day affairs in his own geographic 
vidnity and the pupil of superior ability will he concerned not only with the 
immediate present in his own country but also with the more remote past and 
with the world at large. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

1. Has the content of textbooks and courses of study in the social studies 
been influenced by ^'pressure groups” outside the school more or less 
than that of other subjects of study? What is the explanation^ 

2. Is preparation for citizenship in any way a function peculiar to the social 
studies? 

3. It is axiomatic that young people in our schools should understand the 
xuLture and ideals of democratic government. Is it also desirable that 
they should understand the nature and ideals of communistic and fascist 
government? Upon what grounds? 

4. Analyze and evaluate the “conduaons and recommendations” of the 
American lEstoncal Association’s Commission on the Social Studies, 

5. Social-studies instruction is sometimes cndcized for presenting an un- 
duly favorable description of contemporary civic affairs. Anal3rze the 
content of several textbooks in community civics or economics in order 
to test the merit of this criticism. 

6. In many sdmdl systems it is generally understood that teachers in the 
public schools are not to participate actively in politics. At the same 
time teachers are often censured for their doistoed lives and their feiiluie 
to exercise aggressive leadership in community afEaiis. What should 
be expected of teachers of the sodal studies? 

7* State concisdy the outstanding strengths and weaknesses of contempo- 
rary instmeti^ in the sodal studies. 

8. Intfaecaseof a nmth-^grade pups of average ability, which represents the 
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more useful investment of a year’s time, a course in ancient and medi- 
aeval history or a course in community civics? Substantiate >our judg* 
ment. 

9 Which is the more valuable investment of school mone> , a standard 
voting machine to be used by pupils in conducting school elections or 
library books dealing Tvith social subjects? 

10. Prepare an outline showing the content and oiganization of a basic 
sequence of social-studies courses for a four- or sk-year high school. 

1 1 For a number of years the field of the social studio has been notable for 
the variety of new trends and departures from convention. Merely to 
keep up-to-date concerning these trends is somewhat difficult, although 
it is profitable for any educator who wishes to take advantage of the 
experience and ideas of other people Analyze recent educational peri- 
odicals and other pubhcations dealing with social-studies instruction, 
and summarize the trends which you discover. 

12 Assuming that a young person’s reading habits should contribute to his 
increasing knowledge of important social problems which are necessarily 
the concern of all citizens, make a systematic and objective anal>'sis of 
the content of jjeriodicals in order to select those which deal with the 
facts and problems in which a high-school semor should be developing 
substantial and persisting interest. If possible, use some systematically 
developed classification of major problems (e g., Hockett’s statement of 
the ‘‘major sodal problems in American life”) as a basis for examination 
of the content of these penodicals. 

13 As you doubtless remember, it was the task of the pedagogue in Athens 
to take his master’s young son about the city, helping him to see and to 
understand the diverse a^)ects of the life of the community. There is 
increasing tendency now to have pupils leave the sdiool building to get 
at first hand contacts with things and activities which they would other- 
wise have to learn about only through indirect sources. For the most 
part these excursions are infrequent and casuaL Assuming that this 
first-hand observation is a valuable element in a youngster’s education 
in the social studies, exaxxune in detail the content of one of the courses 
in the social-studies curriculum and explore the possibilities of having 
pupils make diiect observation of pertinent corufitians in their own 
community a regular part of their study of the topics and {»x>blems in 
the course. 

14. Having in mind the potential values of using the life of the school itself 
as a laboiatoiy and training ground in dtizenship, make a systematic 
appraisal of various elements m socialrstudks instruction in order to 
determine in what wrays and to what extent it would be profitable to 
encourage piqals to establish vital connections between what they study 
in social-stuiBes courses and what they do in their formal government 
and their infoimal grtn^ zelatiooships in sdiooL 
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SOME MATERIALS USEFUL FOR THE FURTHER STUDY OF 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

General 

Rcgardltss of Im field of speaal interest, the student of secondary educa- 
tion is likely to find many books on the social studies which are useful and 
easy to read- Mcrriam’s Civic Educalton in the U nited States provides an 
excellent “over-view*’ of nationwide practi(^. Beard’s “Charter” estab- 
lishes definitively a justification and foundation for the development of 
social-studies instruction, and his book on the nature of the soaal sciences 
serves an important need m clarifying the relationships of the social studies 
to other fields of study and the distinctive characteristics of social studies, as 
such. Tiy'on presents an exhaustive compilation of facts concerning the 
details of instruction in the social studies Rumnel’s National Survey repxjrt 
is comparatively brief and condensed, and provides some information con- 
cerning general trends in practice in representative secondary schools 
Although it deals directly with social-studies instruction and civic education 
in the schools of New York State, Wilson’s study merits the careful attention 
not only of all teachers of the social studies, but of all persons seriously mter- 
ested in the welfare of our secondary schools. 

There are a good many textbooks intended for teachers of the social stud- 
ies, and new ones are published frequently. Those by Bming and Bming, 
Dawson and others, Amanda Johnson, and Swindler axe representative. 
Most these books contain a wealth of bibhographical dtations to other 
materials Those who wish to use additional summaries and bibliographies 
w 31 do well to refer to the publications by Rugg and Wesley, and tbe sum- 
maries and bibliograplues by Knudsen and by Monroe in the Emew of Ed%tr 
cationaL Eesearch, 

Beard, Charles A.: A Charter for the Social Sciences in the Schools. Part I: 
Report of the Comimsrion on the Social Studies, the American Historical 
Association. New Yorit: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 122 p. 

: The Nature of the Soctal Sciences in RekUion to Objectives of Instruction. 

Part VII: Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, American 
Historical Association. New York: Chaiies Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 236 p. 
Bining, Arthur C., and Bining, David H.: Teaching the Social Studies in 
Secondary Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. 417 p. 
Dawson, Edgar, and others: Teaching the Social Studies. New York: The 
Maan,lllan Co., 1927. 405 p. 

Johnson, Amanda: The Teaching of Sisiory and Citizenship in Grades and in 
Junior Bigh Schod. Madison, Wiscxinsin: Parker Co., 1932. 240 p. 
Kimme l, WtRiam G.: Instruction in the Social Studies. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tkm Bulletin, 1932, no, 17. National Survey of Secondary Education, 
Monograph no. 21. 

Kn n d sen, Charles W.: Social Studies>'^ Review of Educational Research, 
4: 462-65, 524-25 (December, 1934). 
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Merriam, Charles E. : Cvdc Edticalion tn the U niied States, Part VL : R^)ort 
of the Commission on the Social Studies, American Histoncal Association, 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 196 p. 

Monroe, Walter S.. “Social Studies,” jRmew a / Educational Eesearch^ 2:43- 
46, 88-89 (February, 1932). 

Rugg, Earle U,, and Dearborn, N. H,: Studies in the Social Sciences and 
Citizenship, Greeley. Colorado State Teachers College, 1928 162 p. 

“The Social Studies Curriculum ” Fourteenth Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 1936. 478 p. 

Swindler, Robert E.: Social Studies Instruction in the Secondary Schools, 
New York: Prentice-Hall Co., 1933. 348 p. 

Tryon, Rolla M.: The Social Sciences as School Subjects, Part XI: Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies, American Historical Association, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 541 p. 

Wesley, Edgar Bruce, Bibliographies for Teachers of the Social Studies, 
Philadelphia* McKinley Publishing Co., 1932. 28 p. 

Wilson, Howard E. : Education for Citizenship, The R^ents’ Inquiry. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 272 p. 


Special 

For the most part, the special studies in this field are likety to be ea^ 
reading, at least as compart with ^>eaal studies in other fields, and most 
of the books listed below might well be recommended to the general reader. 
The book by Johnson is particularly recommended to those who will be not 
too much pained to see that many of our modem innovations are recurrences 
of older efforts. Bowman’s treatment of geography will interest those who 
suspect that geography may merit more attention in secxmdaiy schools. 
The book by Hadley deals with education at the college level, and not with 
the secondary schoed. The imdergraduate reader may wish to oonrider it in 
rdation to his own current educational experience. The hook by Lambert 
is not directly concerned with jiroblems of educatimi or pedagogy, but with 
the nature of history, as such. Perhaps the reader ^ould be warned that, 
unless he happens to have exceptional competence in the fieM of educational 
measurement, some parts of the book by ELeOey and Rrey will be difBcult, if 
not completely incomprehensible. Presumably, the other special studies 
axe pretty wdl characterized by their titles. 

Ba^ey, William C., and Alexander, Ihomas: The Teacher of the Social Stud- 
ies. PaitXW:Rq9<Mlof the Conunisaon on the Sodal Studies, American 
ffistorical Association. New Yoric: Chaiics Scribneris Sons, 1937. 328 p. 
Baldwin, James W. : The Social Studies Laboratory, (Contributians to Edu- 
cation, no. 371.) New Yodc: Tcacbets College, CohnnlMa Umversity, 
1929. 98 p. 
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Billings, Neal: A Determinatum of Gftteralisations Basic to ike Social Studies 
Curriculum. Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 1929. 289 p. 

Bowman, Isaiah, and others: Geography in Relalton to the Social Sciences. 
Part W Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, American His- 
toncal Association. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 227 p. 

Hadl^, Arthur T.: Education and Government. London Oxford University 
Press, 1934, 210 p. 

Johnson, Hcnr>’: An Introduction to the History of the Social Sciences in the 
Schools. Part II of the Commission on the Social Studies, American His- 
toncal Association. New York: Charles Scnbner’s Sons, 1932. 145 p 

KcHey, Truman C., and Krey, A. C : Tests and Measurements in the Social 
Studies. Part IV. Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, Ameri- 
can Histoncai Association. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
635 P- 

Lambert, Sir Henr>' C.: The Nature of History. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1933. 94 p. 

Marshall, Leon C., and Goetz, Rachel M : CurrkulumrMaking in the Social 
Studies. Part XIII: Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, 
American Histoncai Association. New York. Charles Scnbneris Sons, 
1936. 252 p. 

Mcrriam, Charles E.: The Making cf Citizens: A Comparatm Study 
Chicaifo: Univeraity of Chicago Press, 1931. 372 p. 

Monroe, Walter S., and Foster, 1 . O.: The Status of the Social Sciences in 
the High Schools of the North Central Association. University of Illinois 
Bulletin, voL XX, no. 18. Educational Research Bulletin no. 13. Ur- 
bana* University of Illinois, 1922. 38 p. 

Osbum, Worth J.: Are We Making Good at Teaching History? Bloomington, 
Bl.: labile School Publishing Co., 1926. 130 p. 

Peters, Charles Qinton: Olfectwes and Procedures in Civic Education. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. 302 p. 

Keren, Bessie Louise: CUkens? Organisations and the Cmc Training of 
Youth. Part III : Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, Ameri- 
can Historical Association. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933- 
428 p- 

: Civic Attitudes in American St^ool Textbooks. Chicago: Univeirsity of 

Chici^ Press, 1930 297 P- 

Bice, Stuart A. (Editor): Methods in Social Science. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Ytmf 1931. 822 p. 

WQson, Howard E^: TkePusion of ike Social Studies inJunior High Schools: 
ACrUkeiAndysis. I&urimrdStudiesmEducation,voLXX^ Cambrid^: 
Harvard University Press, 1933. 2x2 p. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND PRACTICAL ARTS 


The American secondary school traditionally stands aloof from the 
ordinary occupations of men. With certain minor exceptions, particu- 
larly in the nineteenth-centuiy academy, it has not wholeheartedly 
tried to develop in its pupils either the practical abilities which are use- 
ful in the shop, the home, the oflSce, in the market place or on the farm, 
or the insights and interests which provide intelligent direction of their 
activities. It has usually been assumed that through some sort of 
psycholo^cal necromancj^ whatever sort of academic training the 
school happens to offer wiU enable the individual to cope competently 
with these matters, just as it has been supposed that t^ training will 
beneficially influence his character, his mind, his conduct, his citizen- 
ship, his health, his bank account, his candidacy for admission to col- 
lege, and his happiness in general. 

Although many schools have been completely academic and al- 
though almost all of them have been preponderantly concerned with 
academic subjects, minor attention to vocational training of some sort 
has long been traditional. For many decades certain secondary 
schools have included in their curricular programs a few subjects 
which were specifically intended to be practically useful Some erf 
them have indeed been definitely planned to aid some pupils subse- 
quently to earn a living. Even before the founding of the republic, 
secondary schools sometimes provided for boys rather practical train- 
ing in bookkeeping, penmanship, and the arithmetic needed by book- 
keepers and merdtants. The simpler elements of trigonometry and 
survejdng were later provided fm: the needs of those who would locate 
new lands on the receding frontier. In schools along the seaboard 
astronomy and navigation were offered to young men who hoped soon 
to be the masters of China dippers- With the invention of the type- 
writer, training in typing and stenography were popularized by pro- 
prietary schools, and later adopted the public Ugh schools. For 
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the young ladies who were welcomed by the academy practical training 
seemed scarcely approj>riate, and they were encouraged to develop a 
not too sedulous proficiency in such personal embellishments as em- 
broidery and elocution* On rare occasions philanthropic individuals 
sought to provide for boys and girls of modest promise training of a 
very practical sort in the hope that they would become properly self- 
supjK>rting and law-abiding citizens; certain schools thus provided 
sewing and cooking for the girls and some sort of handwork for the 
hoys. Except for instances such as these, the program of the typical 
American secondary^ school was until well after the turn of the centiuy 
narrowly bookish and academic. 

This meager attention to practical training, unfortunate as it may 
appear from a present-day viewpoint, was directly influenced by im- 
portant social factors. The conditions of life outside the school were 
such that there was neither necessity nor opportunity for the school to 
make much provision of education for the practical affairs of everyday 
life. Normal domestic and community economy were direct and 
simple. WTien large families were the general rule hoys and girls had 
to share in the common labors and responsibilities of home and village 
life. Occupations of all sorts were relatively stable, rudimentary, and 
unspecialized so that young people were easily and gradually inducted 
into the normal activities of adulthood. Their intimate participation 
in essential everyday duties of the family and neighborhood inevitably 
developed the abilities which adult life required. Their close assoda- 
tkwa with the various activities of their neighbors provided ample op- 
portunity for appreciative understanding of the activities of other per- 
sons whose work was perhaps diff^roit from their own. Any school 
which m^t have sought in these drcumstances to train pupils in the 
activities of their later caHings or to instruct them in the significance 
of the vocations of their fellows would have been carrying coal to New- 
castle. Furthermore, even if the schools had somewhat unnecessarily 
offered this training, it would have had no takers. The boys and girls 
who might conceivably have chosen it were not in school. There was 
plenty of work to be deme. It was the kind of work which they could 
do. They were doing it 

These relatively simple and stable enviromnental conditions which 
provided so many opportunities outside the school were characteristic 
of the self-sust aining village or rural community. As long as our popu- 
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lation continued to be predominantly rural and until indiistrial special- 
ization and centralization had grown considerably vocational education 
in schools was relatively unimportant* Early in the nineteenth century 
a few schools in the larger cities on the eastern seaboard began to 
provide a few courses intended to provide direct preparation for voca- 
tions. Gradually changing conditions in the more populous sections 
of the country were actually producing some need for vocational 
education before the tum.of the centur>% but the glamorous and some- 
what primitive opportunities of the expanding frontier distracted 
attention from it 

A marked increase in the need for vocational and practical training, 
and in the efiFort on the part of the secondary schools to provide it, was 
an inevitable result of changing social conditions. The Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917, which provided Federal subsidies for the promotion of 
vocational education in co-operation with the States and which is fre- 
quently cited as the major stimulus for the development of practical 
work in the schools, was in itself a S3rmptom and a result of these social 
changes. The relatively simple and stable social economy of American 
life was no longer predominantly rural and agricultural. The growth 
of cities, the increase in national wealth, the increasing scope and com- 
plexity of the industrial system, the increasing proportion of adults in 
the general population, and the rapid exploitation of rich natural re- 
sources produced a need for practical training and helped to make it 
posrible. No longer did the normal home environment of a boy or girl 
provide ample opportunities for participation in the practical activities 
with which he would continue to be concerned as he grew to adulthood. 
No longer were the various occupations of men so few in number and 
so readily observable that young people could hardly escape knowing 
them as customary elements in community life. Specialization and 
large-scale production both in personal services and in the making of 
commodities, together with more convenient means of transportation, 
caused the complete disappearance of many of the characteristic activi- 
ties of the home and the local community. These conditions also re- 
sulted in the development of different standards of personal competence 
and workmanship in ^pedaJized occupations. In short, young people 
no longer found readily accessible the means by whidi they could de- 
vdop the abilities and insists needed for competent participation in 
adult occupations, and the diflSculties of gaining admission to voca- 
tional life had been increased. 
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Changing social conditions not only produced a need for a more 
practical emphasis in education, but also fostered circumstances which 
encouraged efiforL^ to provide it. Partly for humanitarian reasons and 
partly because the emplo>’Tnent of boys and girls is in some respects 
disadvantageous to employed adults, there have been increasing legal 
restrictions upon the employment of young people in wage-earning 
occupations and mandatory’ requirements of school attendance. Dur- 
ing recent years opjwrtunities for employment of young people have 
been so meager as to make restrictions on their emplo)Tnent and re- 
quirements of school attendance somewhat redundant. 

In addition to these social changes, which are obviously sufficient to 
stimulate educational emphasis on the practical arts and occupational 
activities of contemporar>’ life, certain correlative trends in pedagogical 
theory have been influential. The gradual decline of belief in the 
efficacy^ of formal discipline, the tendency to advocate direct values, 
functionalism, and specific training, and the disparagement of the 
conventional academic school subjects have influenced educators to 
take interest in something practical Perhaps much more potent than 
these theoretical considerations is the fact that for large numbers of 
hoys and girls who now attend secondary schools the customary pro- 
gram simply fails to work. Educators are often influenced to introduce 
practical training in their schools perhaps not so much by its clearly 
discerned merits as by the unmistakable deficiencies in existing pro- 
grams. Practical and theoretical considerations alike have led in- 
creasbg numbers of schools to direct at least certain parts of their 
programs toward education for the practical affairs of life, and to 
provide some sort of preparation for vocational activities in particular. 

Present status ol vocatioiial education in secondary schools. It is 
important to remember that much of the vocational preparation which 
the secondary schools now attempt to provide is still relatively new. 
little of it has been in common use for more than a generation, and 
much of it came into rather general use no longer ago ihun the years 
between 1920 and 1930. It is therefore natural that the vocational 
work offered should exhibit considerable change and diversity. In 
general, the secondary-school vocational offering is limited to a few 
courses in one or more of four major categories — commerce or busi- 
ness, agriculture, industrial arts, and home economics. Very few 
schools offer substantial amounts of work in all four of these Adds, and. 
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with the exception of the field of commerce, the vocational coizxses 
engage the attention of a relatively small proportion of the total num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in our secondary schools. 

COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING 

An inevitable consequence of the disappearance of household and 
neighborhood economy and the centralbation and specialization of in- 
dustry has been the rapid expansion of occupations concerned with 
the transportation and distribution of commodities and the numerous 
commercial and clerical services thus made necessary. Between 1880 
and 1930 the numbers of persons gainfully employed as salespeople 
and store clerks, shipping and office clerks, bookkeepers and account- 
ants increased tenfold, and stenographers increased from numerical 
insignificance to almost a million. The elaboration and refinement of 
commerdal and financial services have caused comparable increases in 
the numbers of commercial travelers, messengers, wholesale and retail 
dealers, bankers and brokers, insurance and real estate agents and 
other white-collar workers. Despite the nostalgic remonstrances of 
farmers and other workers in so-called basic industries, who would like 
to call the middle-man” a parasite, the occupations of trade and 
commerce are essential elements in our national economy. Because of 
their numerical importance and the importance of the services which 
they render, these occupations demand conaderation in the secondary 
school. 

Secondary schools differ markedly in the means by which they seek 
to meet this challenge. Many schools make Ettle or no effort to pro- 
vide any sort of training for busine^ Thousands of them offer no 
courses in this field, and thousands of others offer nothing more than a 
traditional curriculum in stenography, typewriting and bodekeeping. 
The majority of these schools are, of course, small rural institutions 
which seem unable to provide anything more than a very meager of- 
fering in any fiield. Althou^ these schools are numerous, theeffectsof 
thdr d]e£€iende& are somewhat lessened by the fact that the relatively 
few pupils who are enrolled in them have somewhat less need for ex- 
tensive business training than is appropiate for pupils in the larger 
urban sdiools. These extenuations do not, however, in any way sug- 
gest that business training in small sdK>ols is not greatly in need of 
perfectly feasible inquovenaent. 
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In marked contrast with the offerings in many small schools, there 
are certain large urban schools which offer a variety of extensive cur- 
ricula in different phases of business. For example, the National 
Survey reports se\"en different commercial courses in the Springfield 
(Massachusetts) High School of Commerce.^ The general character 
of this work is suggested by the course titles, which are as follows: 

A. Accounting, for bo>^ and girls 

B. Secretarial, for boys and girls 

C. Salesmanship, for boys 

D. Salesmanship, for girls 

E. Investments and Banking Practice, for boys and girls 

F. Civil Service and Clerical, for boys and girls 

G. College Preparatory, Business Administration and Secretarial, for 
boys and gi^ 

Outside of New York and a few other very large cities there are few 
secondary schools which offer an3i:hing like as much business training 
as is here indicated The commercial high schools, which naturally 
provide exceptionally large offerings of specialized commercial subjects, 
are few in number, and other types of secondary schools usually pro- 
vide only a few commercial or business subjects. The character and 
extent of the offering is suggested by the accompanying tabulation of 
percentages of comprehensive and commercial high schools offering 
instruction or training in various commercial subjects, as reported in 
the National Survey.® It is worthy of note that bookkeeping, typing, 
and shorthand are the only commercial subjects which are offer^ in 
as many as one half of the comprehensive high schools; and general 
business training, maefaine calculation, office practice, and salesman- 
ship are the only additional commercial subjects offered by ten per 
cent or more of these schools. 

It is s^parent also that the chief differences in the commercial pro- 
jgpuns of both the comprehensive and commercial schools are in the 
amounts of work offered The general trends in the nature of their 
subjects are very similar. 

Curreat criticisms and recommended changes. As hajs been sug- 
gested jHwmusly, the technical training ordinarily offered in this field 

» Graywem. N- Kdinver, Victwr H. Noll, and C. Etwood Drake. The HorisotUal OrgtmatOr- 
ikm af Secondary EimaHen. U.S. Office of Ediicatiott Biilietiii, 1932, no. 17. National 
Sumy of Secoadaiy Edocation Monograph na 3, pp. Sx ff. 
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Table 8. Schools CXteeeing Vaxiocs Cojoceecial Scbjects 

Type of Sdbod 

Comprehensive Commexml 


Subject 

(760) 

(16) 

Advertising 

14% 


Banking . . 

4 

63 % 

Bookkeeping 

79 7 

93 8 

Business English 

I 0 

6 3 

Business organization and management 

8 6 

37 S 

Commercial anthmetic 

3 9 

6 3 

Commercial geography 

a 4 


Commercial law 

6 6 

5 

Filing ... . , 

I 6 

6 3 

General business training ... 

35 8 

S 6 3 

Machine calculation 

13 6 

68 8 

Marketing .... 

9 


Multigraphmg 

4 

6 3 

OflBce practice 

42 4 

75 0 

Retail distribution 

3 4 

x8 8 

Salesmanship 

27 2 

56 3 

Secretarial training 

1 

6 3 

Shorthand. .. 

73 3 

100 0 

Stenotyping 

2 

• . * 

Typing 

Commerce and industry 

82 6 

xcx> 0 

6 3 

Foreign trade ... 


6 3 

biachine bookkeeping 

Machine billing 

• 

12 S 
6.3 


Note. The numbers m parentheses indicate the ntnabo- of sdboc^ represented 


is limited to a few narrow segments of the general field of business oc- 
cupations. For many years commercial students have been enrolled 
chiefly in courses in shorthand, typing, and bookkeqping. Critics 
point out that at present there are many more opportunities for em- 
ployment in selling than in stenography. They urge the wider adop- 
tion of courses preparatory to selling and related occupations. In tl^ 
connection it is often noted also that the subjects now offered are more 
appropriate for girls than for boys. Increased emphasis upon general 
subjects of instruction, rather than hi^y specialized types of training, 
is advocated by some critics, and it seems probable that developments 
in this direction will continue. In the junior high school offerings dt 
technical subjects have decreased, and general business subjects have 
tended to supplant them. This has r^ulted from the fact that the 
usual ages of entrance into coinmerdlal occupations have gradually 
increased until there is no good reasem for providii^ technical training 
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SO early. It is possible that the same thing will happen at the senior 
l^h-school level, since there is already a marked tendency for pupils 
to get technical business training after high-school graduation by at- 
tending junior colleges and proprietar>' schools. Some of those who 
advocate emphasis upon more general instruction for the secondary- 
school pupil are interested in providing young people with necessary 
backgrounds of information and insight which appear to be valuable 
even to individuals who will not later be directly engaged in com- 
mercial vocations. Others assert that highly specialized training in 
but a few fields, such as stenography or salesmanship, may be adequate 
preparation for those individuals who are fortunate enough later to 
get jobs in which their specific training is directly applicable; but that 
if the same few courses are to be offered to all pupils, disregarding the 
diversity of the commercial occupations in which they may or may 
not be later employed, it would be better to offer broader courses. 
Still others take the position that the chief weakness of the commerdal 
field arises from the failure of its sponsors wholeheartedly to accept 
vocational objectives and to churn for their work the same sort of 
general educational or disdplinary values which are esteemed by many 
teachers of academic subjects. It is their beBef that commercial edu- 
cation wHl not be either appropriate or effective imtil it provides 
highly spedalized training aimed directly at the development of vo- 
cational competence in certain clearly determined commercial oc- 
cupations. 

Increased provision of commercial subjects which are broad and 
general in scope seems to be both dearable and feasible. Irrespective 
of the specialized commerdal occupations in which they may subse- 
quently be engaged, pupils need a breadth of understanding which 
extends beyond the limits of their immediate endeavors. Even though 
it may seem unfortunate that the small school is unable to provide a 
varied offering of specialized courses, and even thougji there is some 
uncertainty about the actual desirability of offering in the large schools 
the hJ^y spedalized work which m^t produce a hi gh level of vo- 
cat ion a l competence, it is dear that specialized training is not the 
secondary schod^s major responsibility. The major task is the pro- 
vifikm of instnictkm wfaemn young people wifl come to imderstand 
and to have wboksome interests in the activities and the achievements, 
the personalities and the problems, the actualities and the potentialities 
of our commerdal economy. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

Two important characteristics of the industrial development of 
America have stimulated attempts to pro\’ide industrial training in 
the secondary school. Since 1870 there has been rapid migration from 
farms and rural villages to cities. The relatively simple and individu- 
alistic productive occupations and crafts of the home and village have 
given place to the highly specialized and differentiated jobs of workers 
in mines, factories, and utilities for transportation- These changes 
have not merely caught the imagination of the American people. 
They have made it difficult for young people easily and naturally to 
get access to the kinds of experience which might serv^e as a preparation 
for or introduction to industrial employment. At the same time the 
technical improvements in industry have greatly increased its pro- 
ductive efficiency and its complexity. Accordingly, relatively fewer 
workers are needed in proportion to the amoimts of goods produced, 
and the industrial worker finds it neither easy nor ample to maintain 
his position as a wage-earner. 

These general changes are reflected in many significant influences 
upon the secondary school. Employers of industrial labor are disposed 
to favor the introduction of training which will increase the 
effidency of prospective workers. Organizations of adult workers 
have ordinarily encouraged the retention of yoimg people in school. 
Educators have increasingly recognized that an academic pre^ram <rf 
the conventional oolite-preparatory type is both mmtitable and un- 
palatable to young people who will drop out of school or leave upon 
graduation to seek employment. In addition to these favorable in- 
fluences, there are others which have had a hinefering effect. The 
increased diversity, specialization, and tapid^ changing vocational 
requirements whidi are diaracteristic of industrial occupations have 
made it dfficult for the schools to offer training which may be counted 
upon to be useful to the pupil who gets it and to his employer. Since 
the general run of secondary-school teachers have not been able or 
willing to administer such training, and since persons with consider- 
able industrial experience have sddom had the academic training whkh 
would make them seem respectable as teadbiers, it has been difficult to 
get the work started. A ftother deterrent is the imwilMi^ 
pupls to undertake scbcdastic preparation for industrial occupations. 
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Many pupils whose personal aptitudes are mediocre or inferior aspire 
to professional or white-collar occupations. They ^chew the training 
which points in the direction of the less respected but very numerous 
fields of employment which they will eventually enter. In general, 
however, the larger secondary schools, particularly those which are 
able to qualify for subsidies, attempt to provide a small amount of 
industrial training of some sort. 

The offering of industrial subjects. So greatly do the offerings of 
industrial courses vary in character and amount that no brief treat- 
ment of them can do more than suggest their chief characteristics. 
Three or four general levels or types of industrial offerings are com- 
monly recognized, although they are not often very clearly defined. 
Technical courses, which are seldom offered except in a few schools in 
the large cities of the countr>% are distinctive in that they usually sup- 
ply to a select group of capable pupils preparation for higher technical 
institutes and engineering colleges or semi-professional industrial oc- 
cupations. Vocational courses, which are offered much more com- 
monly and which usually attract pupils of more moderate scholastic 
aptitude, usually make no pretensions by way of preparation for 
further schooling and are often aimed at competence in industrial 
occupations at the joiime)mian level. Trade courses, if they are of- 
fered in distinction to vocational courses, are usually different from 
them chiefly in that they are geared to produce somewhat lower levels 
of competence. Practical arts courses, although th^ are variously 
conceived, tend very often to be not directly or specifically vocational 
in purpose, and are likely to be much more general and introductory in 
character. These distinctions are not universally accepted. They 
are indeed matters of considerable controversy among zealots in this 
general field. But some such definition of terms is necessary if only 
for purposes of discustion. 

Technical courses. A high degree of specialization and a consider- 
able tendency toward stereotyped patterns is diaracteristic of the 
courses offered in noteworthy technical high schools. Very little 
election of subjects is permitted. Three or four years of English, three 
or more years of mathematics, physics, chemistry, and American 
history are common elements in these courses, and the remaining work 
is ordinarily limited to a particular fidd of spedaJization. For ex- 
ample, the Architectural and Building Curriculum offered in the Cass 
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Technical High School of Detroit, is presented thus in the report of the 
National Survey:^ 

ARCHITECTURAL AND BLTLDING CLTIRICULUM 

Cass Technical High School is in a position to offer students either an 
architectural drafting or building curriculum The subjects are the 
same for either course, with the exception that during the last semester 
a student may elect such courses as will pertain more especially to his 
particular needs 

The curriculum outlined not only provides for the required entrance 
credits, but gives the student who cannot contmue his education in 
college a practical foundation for architectural drafting or the building 
occupations. The successful builder or architect must have a practical 
knowledge not only of building construction and draftmg, but also of 
design, heating, sanitation, the building code, the laws pertaining to 
building, materials, etc. 

The architectural and building curriculum outlined is not intended to 
train a student to be a carpenter, architect, plumber, mason, etc , but is 
rather for the purpose of giving a general knowledge of those things 
fundamentally necessary for an architect, building contractor, superin- 
tendent of construction, or tradesman, and to provide for apprenticeship 
in any of the divisions of the building industry. 

Any student expecting to enter college must take physics as one of the 
electives in the last semester. If he does not expect to attend college 
and expects to enter an architect's ofl5ce, it is suggested that he take 
architectural drafting as his elective. If he does not expect to enter the 
field of architecture, but rather that of building, he should take ad- 
vanced caipentry. History of art is more useful to the student of archi- 
tecture than to the one who is going into building constmctiorL 

Tenth Grade 

First Semester 

En^i^, grammar and composition 
Mathmiatics, algebra 
Architectural drafting, fundamentals 
Building, dementary carpentry 
Health education 

Second Semester 
En^idi, American literature 
Mathematics, geometry 
Architectural drafting, perspective 
Building, advanced carp^try 
Chemistry 

3 Refauver, NoH, and Drake: Op, cstr, pp. $8 ff. 
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Elevekth Grade 
First Semester 
English, composition 
^Mathematics^ geometr>' 
Architectural drafting, sheet metal 
Building, materials 
Chemistry 


Serond Semester 
English literature 
Mathematics, tngonometr>' 

Architectural drafting, details of construction 

Building, electrical 

Building, heating and ventilation 

Ttoleth Grade 
Ftrst Semester 
En^ish, composition 

Architectural drafting, plans and elevations 
Building, law code 
History, American 

Secofid Semester 

Architectural drafting, advanced perspective 

History, American 

Ph>’sic8 

Elective 

Technical courses in electricity, applied chemistry, machine design, 
commercial design, and aeronautics, which are typical offerings in 
urban technical high schools, definitely resemble this architectural 
course. Altbou^ standards of achievement in these courses are 
relatively rigorous, their emphasis on mathematics operates selectively 
to exdude pupils of inferior scholastic aptitude. It is characteristic of 
these courses also, as of most types of industrial training, that they pve 
relatively little en[q>hasis to the social studies. In providing basic 
technical theory as a foundation for vocational endeavor, these courses 
hew very strictly to the line of the distinctive needs of the occupation 
which is thdr objective. In this respect th^ axe similar to courses 
representing other levels of industrial training. 

Vocaricnal and trade courses. Most of the fidds of training in- 
duded in strictly technical programs axe to be found also in the offer- 
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ings at the trade level. For example, architectural drawing, electric- 
ity, machine shop, commercial art, and ariation courses, in addition to 
automobile mechanics, carpentry^ masonn', mechaniad drafting, 
printing, sheet-metal work, and woodwork, are not uncommonly offered 
in large comprehensive high schools or trade schools. These (x>urses 
emphasize practical experiences in the shop, and their major objective 
is the development of skill and necessaiy' acquaintance with the tools 
and materials with which skill is to be used. Although pupils taking 
these courses ordinarily are given EngEsh instruction which is reason- 
ably similar in character and amount to that which other secondary- 
school pupils recdve, their other work is very closely related to the 
peculiar characteristics of their specific trade. Their mathematics 
courses, for example, are intentionally restricted to include only the 
kinds and amoimts of mathematics which are supposed to be useful in 
a given trade. In the same way the science instruction is carefully 
selected so as to include nothing beyond what is expected to be useful 
to the worker on his particular job. 

Although vocational training in trades is thus highly specialized, the 
majority of secondary schools offer work in but a few trad®. Of 
twenty-eight trade courses listed in the report of the National Survey 
as being relatively frequent offerings, only six trade courses were of- 
fered in as many as twenty per cent of a group of 760 representative 
comprdiensive schools, and there were only nine of these courses 
offered in a like proportion of a group of 87 trade schools.^ Not all of 
the industrial subjects included in the accompanying list are definitely 
trade courses, and there are many other trade courses which are of- 
fered here and there in response to distinctive local demand. 

General practical arts courses. Particularly at the junior hig^- 
school levd, but to some extent in senior high schools as well, general 
shop courses are increaangly offered. In contrast with specialized 
shop courses, in which aU pupils enrolled are pven training in a particu- 
lar field, such as woodwork, electricity, forging, or printing, the general 
shop course provides equipmmt and opportunity for training in a 
variety of fields. In some cases different individuals in such a course 
woit under the supervirion of their teacher in a variety of fields rimul- 
taneouriy . In other iiLstances all pupils work concurrently in one fidd 
after another during the span of a semester or year. In either case 

♦ Kefanmr, Noll» asd Drake: Op p. 4a. 
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Table 9. Schools Oitering Vawocs Iijdcstriai Sltbjects 

Type of School 




Comprehensive 

Trade 

Subject 


(760) 

(87) 

Architectural drawing. 
Automobile mechanics , 

. • . 

4 5 % 

69% 

.... 

26 3 

37 9 

Blacksmithing 

. 

3 


Boatbuilding . 


-S 

6 9 

Bookbinding 

, . . . 

I 3 

. . 

Building tx^es 

. . . 

5 

2 3 

Cabinetmaiing 


2 0 

8 0 

Carpentiy 

. 

17 6 

34 5 

ElectrKity. 


20 5 

36 8 

Forge 


2 6 

2.3 

Foundry ... 

, 

I 6 

2 3 

General shop 

• • 

I 7 

. 

Machine shop 


32 8 

41 4 

Manual training 

. 

7 

. 

Masonry , 

. 

7 

9 2 

Mechanical drafting 

. . 

63 5 

41 4 

Painting . . . . 


1 I 

II 5 

Pattemmakmg 


5.3 

16 I 

Plumbing 


1 2 

16 I 

Power xnachine 

. 


8 0 

Printing 

. . 

2$ 4 

34.5 

Radio 

. . ... 

4 

2 3 

Sheet metal 

. . * . . . . 

14 3 

32 2 

Shoexnaking 

. 

7 

3 4 

Upholstery . . 

. . .... 

. . . « 

3 4 

Weldmg 

, 

• • .7 

5 7 

Woodwork (bench) 


63 0 

34 5 

W^oodwoik (miU) 

. . 

IS 0 

20.7 


Koiis. The ttmabers u parestbcies istdicate the number of schools represented 


they are given acquaintance with a variety of materials and oppor* 
tunity to determine suitable fields for later ^legalization. General 
shop courses have sometimes supplanted more specialized industrial 
courses* Much more frequently these general courses are ofEered 
either as intrinsically useful elements in the general education of all 
pupils, regardless of their vocational destinations, or as introductory 
and exploratory prereqtdsites to later enrollment for training in a 
specific trade. These general courses differ from specialized courses 
not only in being broader in scope, but also in permitting the pupil to 
become acquainted with the operations, tools, and ina feriaTs which are 
commonly useful to the ordinary householder. 

Current criticisms of industrial courses* Critics of industrial train^ 
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ing in the secondary school display little unanimity. Some hold that 
it is too general and so scholastic and unrealistic as to have little 
genuine utility in preparing young people for specific industrial jobs. 
They particularize by calling attention to the schools’ common lack 
of up-to-date machinery, their failure to keep pace with industrial 
progress by providing training for new occupations and new techniques 
in older occupations, and their traditional emphasis upon bookish 
studies at the expense of practical work on the job. Others oppose 
these views directly. They may question the value of specialized in- 
dustrial training in the secondary school because they believe that 
specialization in itself is intrinsically less valuable educationally than 
broader and more generalized training. They may grant the useful- 
ness of specialized training but assert that it might better be postponed 
untn the pupil has left the secondary school and until he is close enou^ 
to his vocation so that it may be determined with some certainty and 
so that the pupil’s own recognition of his direct need for it may lead 
him to make more effective use of his opportunities for training. 
Others who grant the utility of specialized vocational training for in- 
dustrial occupations doubt whether a school supported by general 
taxation should be expected to increase the profits of industrial em- 
ployers by supplying them with skilled workers whom th^ would 
otherwise have to train at their own expense. And still others, some 
of whom may not give much thou^t to the intrinsic merits of different 
types of industrial training or to the broader problem of public policy, 
oppose emphasis on this work either because they doubt that the 
schools may reasonably be expected to undertake the task effectively, 
or because they themselves are content with the conventional academic 
program. Unfortunately, these disparities in viewpoint have seriously 
interfered with the development of industrial training in the secondary 
schooL In general, the majority of secondary-school administrators 
and teachers and of professional leaders in the general field of second- 
ary education have been somewhat unsympathetic or definitely op- 
posed to the kinds of specialized industrial training advocated by 
leaders in the field of industrial education. Not unnaturally, the 
rninority who are directly concerned with the administration of in- 
dustrial training in the schools have found it expedient, if not unavoid- 
able, to look for direction from the authorities who control the disr 
pensation of Federal subsix&s. Before the conflicting views concemr 
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ing industrial training can be satisfactorily resolved, some means must 
be found by which both the general educators and the vocational 
specialists may be brought to face their problems in common. 


AGRICLXTURAL EDUCATION 

Although the agricultural colleges established under the provisions 
of the Federal I^nd-Grant Act (1862) found it necessary to offer 
courses of secondary-school grade to considerable numbers of students 
who were not qualified to undertake work of college grade, and although 
many states later established regional secondary schools of agriculture, 
training in agriculture was not commonly offered in high schools until 
after 1918. Since that time the number of schools offering this work 
and the number of pupils enrolled in it have steadily increased. 

Neither general courses in agriculture nor specialized courses in its 
particular branches are commonly offered in urban schools, but many 
of the smaller schools in small villages or in the open country provide 
at least a one-year course in general agriculture. Somewhat less fre- 
quently these rural schools offer, either as substitutes or as supple- 
ments for the general course, training in animal husbandry, farm 
mechanics, field crops, or dairying. A much smaller proportion of 
these schools supply training in farm management, farm accounting, 
forestry, horticulture, poultry husbandry, or soils. 

Because the boys who enroll for this training are for the most part 
now Uvmg on farms and because they are in many instances able to 
look fcnward with considerable certainty to farming as a permanent 
Yocatkm, agricultural instruction enjoys a favorable situation. The 
sdbool need make no effort to supply a realistic substitute for a non- 
existent vocational environment. Near-by farms offer ample opportu- 
nities for direct observation of farming conditions and activities and 
for the pupff's intimate participation in genuine farm work. It is no 
doubt partly for these reasons that agricultural instruction is generally 
somewhat broader in scope than that in many other vocational courses. 
The various activities and problems ot the farmer so directly confront 
both the teacher agriculture and his pupOs that they tend to suggest 
the matters which should be included or emphasized in the program 
dE vocational instruction and training. 

During the earlier years of its development as a subject of instructicai 
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vocational agriculture was sometimes open to criticism for its em- 
phasis upon certain narrow aspects of the farmer’s productive opera- 
tions, and for its relative neglect of his somewhat less tangible but very 
important problems- For example, pupik would be made to spend 
much of their time in developing familiarity and skill in such things as 
maintenance of farm equipment, the production of crops, the care of 
farm animals, and the rotation of lands for increased production. The 
general economic problems of agriculture as a part of our national and 
international economy, the problems of conserving or restoring natural 
resources, and indeed the general problems of long-term farm manage- 
ment were usually given little emphasis. More recently, however, 
these deficiencies are being at least partially remedied and more at- 
tention is being given to bnwider problems of agricultural planning 
and managfiTnfin f- 


INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING IN HOME ECONOMICS 

As early as 1800 certain public schools in New England regularly 
offered training in sewing to girls. Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century the manual-training movement gave impetus to training in 
cooking and sewing which was somewhat euphemistically caJled 
domestic science. For more than a score of years this work was carried 
on with comparatively little change in the character of the training. 
It may be that the influence of tradition and scholastic inertm have 
been effective in maintaining a characteristic anphasis upon co<&ing 
and the making of clothing. For, although leaders in this field recom- 
mend broader courses winch deal not merely with the construction 
and care of clothing and the planning and preparation of meals, but 
also with family budgeting and purchasii^, the care of the household, 
and family life, the courses which are most commonly <^eied em- 
phasize matters related to dothing and food. Even in those home- 
economics courses in which attention is given to a greater variety of 
housdiold activities, emphasis is placed on the material aspects of 
household management and the maintenance of desirable physical 
conditions. Althou^ the training is often designated as homemaking, 
it is frequently of the sort vhich would be appropriate for a diligent 
and resourceful maid of all weak who is responrible for the routine 
maintenance of the household but who is not expected to guide and 
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develop the personal experiences which are the essential values of the 
home and of family life. 

It is possible that these emphases are influential in excluding from 
home-economics courses many girls who might otherwise enroll in 
them. Educators sometimes deplore the fact that young people seem 
not to display desirable attitudes toward their own homes and the 
homes which they will later establish as adults. It may be that the 
courses by means of which the secondary school now attempts to 
improve this situation instead tend somewhat to make it worse. Un- 
less the course is concerned with those potentialities in home life which 
transcend and give meaning to the otherwise dreary round of house- 
hold operations which it now seeks chiefly to alleviate, the girl who 
takes it may suffer from misdirection of her interests and the girl who 
avoids it is perhaps confirmed in her limited conception of homemaking. 

Two recent trends in home-economics instruction indicate that these 
shortcomings may eventually be diminished. During recent years 
there has been growing recognition of the problems of the consumer. 
In the secondary-school curriculum this awareness has come to light 
chiefly in the home-economics course. In view of the fact that the 
housewife tends increasingly to be a purchasing agent and to devote 
less of her time and energy to the preparation of materials needed in 
the home, instruction in this field has at last begim to change accord- 
ingly. Since adequate judgment in the selection of goods and services 
to be purchased calls for an extenave background of knowledge, it 
seems likely that this emphasis will result in a broadening of the course. 
A further tendency, which appears much less frequently, but which is 
so significant as to merit continued attention, is the attempt to em- 
phasize instruction in matters of personal relationships and the de- 
velopment and conservation of human values in the home. There 
are now a good many schools in which the home-econoroics course 
includes incidental reference to these matters, and there axe a few 
very exceptional instances in which various sspects of family relation- 
ships comprise the major emphases of the course. 

SOME GENERAL PROBLEMS OP VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

In connection with all branches of vocational training in the second- 
ary school there are certain major problems and issues. Tliere is 
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much dispute conceming the advisability of attempting to offer in the 
secondaiy school specialized preparation for vocations. Those who 
favor such effort cite the importance of one’s vocation as a basic de- 
terminer of his intellectual perspective, his personal development, and 
his social and economic position in society. They point to the social 
necessity for workers who are sufEciently skillful and competent to 
capitalize and support the technological advances which are character- 
istic of and essential in our modem economy. They assert that vo- 
cational training should be offered in the secondary school, where the 
benevolent and disinterested intelligence of school authoriti^ serves 
both to provide an atmosphere which favors the provision of adequate 
vocational training and to protect the pupil from the exploitation 
which might be his lot if he were compelled to try to make his way in 
the world without any vocational training at all or to get it from 
sources which may exploit him. 

Those who doubt the advisability of attempting to provide special- 
ized vocational training in secondary schools may dte general con- 
siderations without reference to the character of existing programs of 
training, or they may object specifically to the nature of these pro- 
grams. For example, it is asserted that the secondary-school pupil 
is ordinarily so far removed from his eventual vocation as to make it 
impossible to predict or to select with wise assurance his eventual 
occupation. Even the possession of clairvoyance would not remove 
the difficulty, for various reasons. Technological progress may in 
many cases render obsolete the kinds of vocational activities for which 
a pupil has been trained. And many individuals shift from one occu- 
pation to another. Another point frequently made is that it is not 
now and probably will not soon be possible to provide specialized 
tr aining in all or even a considerable portion of the many kinds of 
occupations in which adults are commonly employed. Some persons 
believe that it is unfair to pupils to provide training for some of them 
and not for others and unfair to society to use public funds in providing 
specially trained prospective workers for some employers and not for 
others. It is sometimes recognized also that vocational training is not 
a satisfactory substitute for the general education which develops the 
insists, abilities, and interests which are essential to good dtizenship 
and to intelligent and responsible action in occupational life and in 
other fields of human endeavor and common concern. Many of these 
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considerations lead persons to believe that, although they apply force- 
fully in excluding specialized vocational training from the secondary 
school, they positively suggest that society should make definite 
provision for many t>’pes of vocational training at a post-secondary- 
schoot level. If this training is postponed until the individual has 
definitely arrived at the point of entrance to or has actually entered a 
vocation, its useful pertinence is assured, its tendency to be obsolescent 
is diminished, and the relative maturity of the trainee and the reality 
of his work make his vocational training much more effective.^ 

Those who criticize the qualitative characteristics of conventional 
types of specialized vocational training in the secondary schools fre- 
quently mention some of the difficulties cited by the advocates of 
exclusion. Having in mind the unpredictability and remoteness of 
the pupiTs eventual occupation, they criticize existing types of training 
as being altogether too specific and too narrowly limited in their ap- 
plicability. Even if it be conceded that highly specialized training is 
useful to those supposedly few individuals who are fortunate enough 
eventually to enter the relatively few occupations for which the sec- 
ondary schools provide training, its narrow applicability makes it use- 
less to those who are d^tined to find themselves in occupations other 
than those for which they have had training. We do not now know 
ver>^ much about the extent to which pupils do subsequently engage 
in occupations closely related to the specialized training which they 
have had, but it seems safe to assume that many of them do not. 
Many persons oppose the narrow character of specialized training even 
in the case of those pupils who enter occupations to which it pertains. 
They assert that vocational courses emphasize the development of the 
skills needed for the operative aspects of a job and the technical in- 
formation which is needed to support these operations. In other 
words, the vocational course somewhat redundsmtly provides the kinds 
of competence which are obviously needed on the job and which are in 
fact often easily (teveloped on the job. But the broader insights which 
are fundamental to intelligent and responsible vocational dtizeiiship, 
and which are neither so obvious nor so easily acquired on the job, are 
neglected. 

* Contemponuy trends lend aipport to thia esmtenUon. AHhott^^ the ntonbexs of 
seccmdAiy-^dKhdl pupils carolled in vocational conxnes have been iocxeasbigp both tbexr 
numbers and thexT rates of iiKTcase aie greatly exceeded by the numbers of young peojAe and 
adults who participate in port-tinie vocational training in cimixectioii with present 
employtnent 
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Both laymen and educators who are not very familiar with the kinds 
of vocational courses which are characteristic of contemporary second- 
ary schools may not easily appreciate the reasons for these sharp con- 
flicts in opinion. There is not so much conflict about the importance 
and potentialities of vocational education in general as there is about 
the particular kind of vocational training which the schools have and 
the influences which cause them to have it. Partly because of the 
large federal subsidies made available through the Smith-Hugh^ Law 
and other congressional legislation, central authorities Ln federal and 
state governments have been able to prescribe definitely the practices 
to be followed in vocational training. The strong support of the 
American Vocational Association has also fostered the standardization 
of a particular type of training. Some persons object chiefly to such 
imposition of uniform practices, and advocate more flexibility and 
more reliance upon local initiative and responsibility. Others are 
more concerned with objectionable features of the “ Smith-Hughes^' 
type of curricular program. They point out that it tends to segregate 
“vocational” pupils from “non-vocational” pupils, ance the pupils 
enrolled for the course in agriculture, or in home economics, or in 
carpentry are often made to take their “related mathematics,” “re- 
lated science,” or “related English” in special classes composed only 
of vocational pupils. Moreover, the mere existence of these special 
related courses is symptomatic of a high degree of specialization which 
is characteristic of the entire vocational program. For example, the 
boy who is enrolled in the course for pro^)ective bricklayers is inten- 
tionally taught only that mathematics, science, and Fmglish which is 
presumably necessary for bricklayers, and his training in bricklaying is 
limited chiefly to the concrete and manipulative aspects of bricklaying. 
If this specialized training were but a small fraction of his total pro- 
gram, there might not be so mudi objection to it- However, tte 
central authorities require that the training shall occupy much larger 
units of time than axe used in the teaching of other school subjects^ 
Because of these peculiarities much of our vocational training arouses 
opposition and criticism even from those who sinc^ly urge the 
secondary school to provide suitable vocational educarion. 

Some unfortunate influences. Extenuation of the naxro^y ^)edal- 
ized character of many vocational courses may be found in the fact 
that they still reflect the transient and exceptional necessities of war- 
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time production. The policies and the patterns through which vo- 
cational education was stimulated in the yeare following the World 
War were influenced by the fact that the American people had for 
some years been bending their energies in an attempt to produce 
commodities of all sorts as quickly as possible. College girls became 
‘‘farmerettes/’ farmers serv^ as builders of ships, and even pugilists 
were expected to produce something useful Both the extraordinary 
need for productive skill and the lack of it among people who were 
suddenly diifted into unfamiliar and abnormal occupations tended to 
emphasize, if not to distort and exaggerate, the importance of training 
for productive skill. At the same time the urgencies of war, the 
tendency temporarily to disregard human values, and the necessity of 
immediate achievement, even at the expense of broader and more 
permanent advantages, naturally caused men to belittle or neglect 
the importance of broad backgroxmds of understanding. It is un- 
fortunate that these temporary conditions should have been allowed 
to influence the development of lasting policies in promoting vocational 
education. 

In this connection it should be remembered also that the sponsors 
of academic school subjects must probably take some blame for the 
narrow emphasis upon training for specialized proficiency in many 
vocational courses. Very often a pupil whose attainment in conven- 
tioiial academic courses is unacceptable is undeservedly assumed to 
possess Ettle or no intellect, and the training of his muscles is con- 
sidiered in preference to the development of his mind. Such a view has 
stultifying effects on vocational training. As long as the academicians 
were able to use \"ocational departments as “dumping grounds*' for 
their unsatisfactory pupils, the teachers of vocational courses had 
Kttle encouragement to develop breadth of insight and appreciation. 
More recently, however, there have come to be many schools in which 
the numbers of pupils applying for vocational courses is large enough 
to permit the vocational divisions also to be selective. As this con- 
dition continues the vocational curricula may be expected to be 
modified in breadth and quality. 

Altbot^h there arc many problems in this field which must remain 
unsettled for some time to come, it is apparent that the vocational 
courses ordinarily offered in secondary schools are somewhat unsatis- 
fcetory. Obviourify, under anything like the present ^tem, the 
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schools cannot now and will not soon be able to provide suitable 
and effective vocational preparation for anything like all of the occu- 
pations in which their pupik will later be engaged. Indeed it can be 
said that they do not and probably cannot provide both the general 
education needed to support further personal development and re- 
sponsible citizenship, and the specialized training needed to make 
pupils who leave the secondary school to enter wage-earning occupa- 
tions fully ready to cany on without further training. Various choices 
confront the secondary school. It may, as it now tends usually to do, 
make meager, piecemeal attempts to provide some general education 
and no vocational preparation for some pupils, less general education 
and a little vocational training for others, and very little general 
education and somewhat more vocational training for still others. 
Only those who believe that anything worth doing is worth doing 
poorly can subscribe enthusiastically to this policy. A different 
choice lies in the direction of minimizing the importance of general 
education in order to apply the schooFs resources more directly to the 
task of providing vocational preparation. Supporters of this view 
assert that, although it may be pleasant to have the benefits of a good 
general education, neither these benefits nor others are worth much 
unless one is able to earn a living. There is not enough truth in this 
contention to make anyone who has Imd a reasonably good general 
education willing to apply it to himself, although there are apparently 
some school officers who are willing to have it apply to some of thdr 
pupils. If the school takes this choice, it will do so in disregard of its 
commitment to the democratic ideaL A third possibility is to make 
provision of specialized vocational preparation, as well as all other 
forms of specialized training, definitely subordinate in importance to 
the provision of adequate general education. The potentialities of 
this policy merit considerable attention. 

If it be granted that the secondary school's chief obligation is to 
provide suitably for the development of appreciative understanding of 
the world and of the individual's relationship to it — this objective 
being the major concern in the pupil's general education — and if it 
be granted also that the secondary school cannot possibly provide 
complete specialized training for all of the various fields of activity, 
vocational and otherwise, in which some of its pupils need higher 
levels of competence, the school miist be discriminating in its functions. 
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It will be helpful in developing a rational polity of discrimination in 
function if it is clearly recognized that the school can and should as- 
sume responsibility for seeing to it that certain types of educational 
experience are provided for young people without undertaking to sup- 
ply these opportunities directly as elements in its own institutional 
program. For example, a secondaty school may discover that many 
of its pupils w^ho leave school to undertake industrial employment are 
handicapped by lack of adequately supervised training in certain tech- 
nical sHUs. Recognizing also the impossibility or comparative un- 
desirability of attempting to provide this training in the school, the 
school may very well seek to insure arrangements whereby other 
agenda are used to provide it. The feasibility of this procedure has 
been demonstrated in many industrial cities, and it has become a 
standard practice in agricultural training. There are often dUEculties, 
some of them particularly irritating to school people who can be com- 
fortable only when they are cloistered within the insulating confines 
of the school building, but the potentiEdities seem to outweigh the 
difficulties. In following this policy of providing certain kinds of 
educational opportunities directly and arranging to have other kinds 
provided supplementarily by other agendes, both small and large 
schools might greatly increase the scope and validity of educational 
opportunities for their present and former pupils. It shoidd be borne 
in mind that the supplementary agendes which provide specialized 
training need not be large-scale industrial enterprises. There are in 
every community both individuals and organizations in a variety of 
fields of activity whose ability and willingness to provide usefizl ex- 
perience for young people the school might well capitalize. Facilities 
for effective co-operation and supervision would be needed. But they 
might in many cases afford a much more profitable investment of the 
school’s available resources than is iKm to be found in the very limited 
and unsatisfactory providons for spedalized vocational training which 
are attempted in the general run of secondary schools. 

The need for emphasia on vocations in general education. Voca- 
tions are not soldy the concern of those who directly partidpate in 
them, and the secondary-school program should recognize tkds fact 
Particularly in a democraty it is essential that every individual be 
intelligently and responsibly interested in the lives and circumstances 
of his fellows. He needs not only to understand his own work, its 
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values for himself, and its contributions to the general welfare, but 
also the work which others do, its values for them, and its relation to 
his own life. This need is abundantly illustrated in the march of 
everyday events. The perennial discords between employers and 
employees, the conflicting interests of producers and consumers, and 
the all too frequent tendency" of certain vocational groups to aggrandize 
themselves at the expense of others, show how greatly we lack the 
insights which stimulate and direct mutual s>Tnpathy and co-operation. 
Vocation plays so important a part in determining an individual’s 
personal development, his social and economic status, and even his 
characteristic modes of thought and action, that men cannot under- 
stand one another unless they take their work into account. The 
citizen must imderstand not merely the general social significance 
of his own vocation, but also the nature and importance of the voca- 
tions of others if we are to have the social solidarity and cohesion 
which are essential in a democracy. 

These essentials for the general welfare are equally advantageous 
to the individual. We are all compelled to use the services of others. 
Unless we are aware of the relative values of these services, unless we 
understand the personal qualifications which make for competence, 
unless we can discriminate intelligently between satisfactory perform- 
ance and inefficient workmanship, we are unlikely to make the best 
use of the services which we need. In the field of health, for example, 
many individuals suffer needlessly because they do not know where to 
go for appropriate health service, or how to select a competent expert, 
or posrfbly because they do not even know that there is a type of 
health service which in any way meets thdr needs. Unless we are 
generally intelligeut with respect to the actual diaracteristics and the 
potential contributions of individuals whose vocations differ widely 
bom our own it is unlikdy that we will be suitably served or that they 
will be stimulated to develop higher standards of service. 

In view of these necessities the seamdaiy school’s usual approach 
to the problems of vocational education is something to be wondered 
at. It would seem that an instituticai which has long been in the 
buriness of giving pupils facts might have been disposed naturally to 
meet the demand for vocational education by givii^ pupils facts about 
vocations. Having dealt traditionally widi vicarious experience, it 
nd^t have been expected to provide for some vicarious experience 
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with respect to vocational life. With maladroit virtuosity, however, 
it has sought to pa> its respects to vocational life by neglecting the 
relatively feasible task of developing understanding and appreciation 
of \*ocational life as an important dement in our contemporary culture 
and by attempting to improvise in the academic atmosphere of a 
school some reasonably convincing replicas of the physical equipment 
and the technical operations which belong to a few of the scores of 
jobs which are partial elements in scores of vocations which are im- 
portant in American life. Specialized training as a preparation of the 
individual for direct participation in a job is one thing, and it is con- 
ceivable that it may be effectively provided for many young people 
But it is by no means a suitable substitute for instruction which de- 
velops understanding and interest in the place of vocational life in 
general and of the characteristics and contributions of various voca- 
tions in particular. 

Instruction concerning occupations. The so-called occupations 
course which is offered in a few secondary schools suggests some recog- 
nition of need for instruction in this field and indicates the scant at- 
tention which is paid to it. Offered usually as a half-year course at 
the junior high-school level, it has only a meager and precarious foot- 
hold in the formal program of instruction. So little time is devoted 
to this course that it can do little more than present sketchy informa- 
tion concerning the opportimities and activities of a few vocational 
groups. In many instances it is intended primarily to help the pupil 
to select a field of endeavor in which he thinks he would like to be a 
participant The obvious inadequacies of the course lead some people 
to beEeve that many pupils are just as well off without having it, 
particularly if it encourages them to make definite vocational choices. 
What the future has in store for this course is impredictable. But it is 
significant as a symptom of our groping toward instruction which will 
increase and darify the pupil's mderstanding of the challenges and 
futilities, the advmitages and handicap)S, the achievements and failures, 
the services and parasitisms which are characteristic of our complex 
vocational life. 

It is sometimes suggested that instruction concerning vocations is 
appropriately a part of instruction in the social-studies and that the 
need for it will be adequately provided for if social-studies teachers will 
give incidental emphasis to it in connection with thdr other work. 
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Although vocations have social significance and although even the 
vocational life of the indhidual has its social aspects, there are certain 
intrinsic limitations in using a social-studies approach to this field. 
A man’s vocation is a highly personal and indi\Tdual matter. If we 
look upon a vocation chiefly as representing the enterprise of a social 
group we inevitably lose much of its characteristic flavor. The 
secondary-school pupil particularly cannot be expected to understand 
the characteristics, problems, and contributions of bankers, coal 
miners, ph3^icians, stenographers, and mill workers as occupational 
groups unless he knows of their lives and work as persons. These 
personal insights are serviceable in many ways. They help the in- 
dividual more wisely to select a suitable field for his own life’s work. 
They ^ve meaning and importance to one’s vocation, so that it is not 
merely a chance for narrow money-grubbing, but a broader avenue 
of personal satisfaction and development. And they supply the 
foundations without which fraternal goodwill, dvic benevolence, and 
concern for the general welfare tend to be merely hollow sentiments. 
So important are these insights, both in the personal orientation of the 
individual and in the development of responsible concern for the wel- 
fare of others that the secondary school ought to provide much more 
fully for their development. It is, of course, less important to dedde 
which division of the school program should be responsible for this 
instruction than to take definite and positive steps whereby the de- 
velopment of imderstanding of vocations and vocational life will be 
fully insured. 

The general field of vocational education and training is beset with 
problems so numerous that many of them cannot erven be mentioned 
here. It is hardly to be expected that they will be solved soon and 
satisfactorily, and the comparative novelty of this work in the second- 
ary school limits the possibility of discerning improvements whose 
worth has been demonstrated in practice. However, it seems reason- 
able to provide much more fully than at present instruction which 
aims , directly to develop in all pupils, regardless of their particular 
occupational destinations, intelligent and responsible interest in the 
vocational aspects of American life. Such provision is an essential 
element in general education. Fortunatdy, this instructicar can be 
provided in any secondary school, since it requires neither the elaborate 
physical equipment nor the pac^hetic certainty with respect to pupils’ 
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eventual occupations which are necessary for valid specialized training. 
This type of general education is a primary obligation of the secondary 
school, and specialized preparatory training is not a valid alternative 
or substitute. If general vocational instruction is omitted from the 
secondar\'-school program, attempts to provide specialized preparatory 
training tend to be distorted, footless, abortive, and contemned. 
The development of appreciative insights concerning vocational life 
is a necessary part of the general education of all young people and a 
valuable prerequisite for those who leave the secondary school to 
engage in wage-earning occupations. 

The need for imaginative experimentation. The secondary school’s 
attempts to pn)\dde specialized technical training preparatory to 
particular vocations raises problems for which no clear solutions are at 
hand. Even if it is assumed that this training ought to be provided 
through public support, it is by no means clear that this will be pos- 
sible under anything like present conditions. Obviously, not every 
secondary school can even nominally attempt to ojffer spedalized 
training for the great variety of eventual occupations of its own 
graduates. Perhaps the problem can be partially solved through the 
provision of differentiated technical trmrdng centers, which will pro- 
vide selected types of training for young people who have completed 
general programs of education in unspecialized secondary schools and 
whose occupational destinations are sufficiently certain to mate it both 
profitable and feasible to give them spedalized training for their jobs. 
It must be recognized, however, that this arrangement has been ad- 
vocated for a long time without having become widespread in practice. 
Another possibility, which has been somewhat more widely accepted, 
is the utilization of actual out-of-school employment opportunities 
as avenues for supervised acquisition of performance ability on the 
job. None of these is so surely promising as to merit zealous and 
wholesale promotiotL What is needed is imaginative and rigorously 
critical erpciimentation in these and other directions, in the expecta- 
tion that mudi which is tried may have to be discarded and in the 
hope that procedures for specialized training will soon be mudi more 
suital^ than th^ are at present. It is particularly important that 
the school make somt provision whereby young peq)le who leave it 
(Srcctfy to undertake vocational employment sfa^ have opportunities 
for sapervi^n as they make a beginning in their vocational experi- 
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ences. In some instances the school may perhaps best provide these 
imtiator>’ experiences through the use of its own facilities. In others, 
it may well seek to capitalize opportunities outside the school. If for 
these pupils the school seeks to focus its vocational-adjustment 
services chiefly upon the kinds of work in which its young people find 
their first employment, it is to be expected that this aspect of the 
program must be planned in terms of the jobs open to young people in 
its immediate community and that the training programs in schools 
in different communities will differ considerably. 

No less important, however, is the need for the offering of instruction 
wherein all pupils, regardless of their particular occupational des- 
tinies and their peculiar needs for individual training, may come to 
imderstand and develop a responsible interest in the vocations of men 
generally. Such instruction will, of course, yield directly important 
vocational values, but it will contribute in large measure to general 
civic intelligence and personal satisfaction. 

Problems urgently demanding solution. The very rapidity with 
which work in vocational subjects continues to increase in the second- 
ary school lends importance to the necessity of improving these offer- 
ings. Much more important than these scholastic symptoms, however, 
are the economic and general sodal trends outside the schooL Al- 
though the occupations of men have always exerted strong influences 
upon the social order in general, there has probably never before been 
a time when there was such rapid change in the character of vocaticmal 
activities, in the shifting occupational status of thousands of individu* 
als, and in the importance of occupational life as a phase of our culture 
with which every citizen must be actively, intelUgently, and unre- 
mittingly concerned. The scope and acceleration of these changes sug- 
gest that the schooFs responsibilities with respect to them cannot be 
suitably discharged through the continued use of stereotyped patterns, 
no matte: how effective these patterns may once have been. Here, 
perhaps more than in any other part of its work, the secondary school 
must be highly original, adaptable, and experimental In brief sum- 
mary, some of the major problems to be solved in the secondary-school 
program related to the vocations are represented in the following 
questions. 

I. To whai extent is it desinMe and feasible to provide in secondary schools 

speddlised traimng gmuindy approximating the performances of workers in 
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particular occupations^ Possibly such training is less needed and less 
feasible than its proponents believe. Certainly the great majority of in- 
dustrial occupations do not call fora high degree of initial skill of the sort 
which can be acquired only through long preparatory trammg Even in 
those vocations in which ^e skill is essential it may not be desirable or 
feasible to provide for its production in the secondary school To the 
extent that there is need for preparatory training in vocational skills, 
provision may be made for it in centralized, specialized schools concerned 
primarily wiA training for particular t}'pes of work. Or, it may be wise, 
particularly in occupations subject to d^tic and recurring technological 
changes, to encourage industry to provide suitable opportunities for 
specific training in skills needed by its workers. In any case, it seems 
unreasonable to e.Tpcct that secondary schools generally should make even 
a pretense of supplj-ing adequate programs of complete specialized train- 
ing, 

3. What should the secondary school do to provide gemd practical training for 
those pupils isho terminate their schooling at the secondary level? Presuma- 
bly these pupils comprise the majority of secondary-school pupils for 
whom practical preparation for voational life is needed WTiat kind of 
training and how much of it is necessary is by no means dear at present. 
Highly specialized training in the drills of the job is dearly inappropriate. 
Presumably, this training should enable the individual to cope realisti- 
cally with the problem of getting a job, learning as effectively as possible 
how to do the job competently and satisfactorily, and adjusting easily to 
its material and social environment. So little h^ thus far been done here 
as to provide few dues to the practical solution of this problem Al- 
though a part of the task can perhaps be done as a matter of advance 
tnuning in a school, much of it noay have to be done throu^ agencies for 
out-of-school supervision and guidance of young people who are making 
their initial contacts with occupational life. 

3. How soon and through what means can the secondary school provide for all 
pupUs valid courses of instruction intended primarily to increase understand- 
ing and appredatUm cf the vocatims? Provision for such instruction is an 
indi^utaHe obligation of a secondary school committed to the realization 
of the democratic ideal. Ne^ect of this matter arises jointly from the 
com|dac«it disdain of academicians for the utilitarian dements in our 
common culture and fnnn the narrow conceptions of technicians in voca- 
tions and arts. A remedy should not involve serious inherent difficulties, 
provided the need for it is wholeheartedly recognized. 
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PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

1. In some small community or neighborhood with which you are familiar, 
trace the changes which have taken place in the domestic and occupa- 
tional aspects of community life, and show how these changes have in- 
fluenced the obHgations of the secondary' school. 

2. Investigate and evaluate the policies and practices of some secondary 
school or local system of secondary schools with respect to the nature and 
functions of their vocational traimng. Note particularly the extent to 
which vocational work serves chiefly as a substitute to be offered to 
pupils for whom the academic program is unsuitable. 

3. Examine in some detail the content of secondary-school courses in busi- 
ness, and identify those which are chiefly smtable for (o) the develop- 
ment of tmderstanding and appreciation of business and commerce, and 
(ft) the production of specialize proficiency'. 

4. Study the kinds of Jobs obtained by pupils who have left a secondary 
school, giving attention both to graduates and non-graduates and to the 
kinds of training which they had previously obtained in school. Be sure 
to take into account not only those who obtain jobs closely related to 
their previous training, but also those who obtain jobs without any previ- 
ous ^leciahzed training. If circumstances permit, mvestigate also the 
extent to winch pupils who have left the secondary school have been 
unable to obtam jo^. 

5. Interview a number of persons who r^ularly employ young people who 
have had no training beyond the secondary-school level, in order to 
obtain their views concerning the characteristic merits and shortcomings 
of these young pe<^le. Interpret the findings in rdation to the program 
of the secondary school. 

6. Advocates of secondary-school courses in agriculture sometimes claim 
that these courses help to make boys content to remain in rural commu- 
nities. Is this a worthy undertaking for a secondary school? 

7. Suppose it were posable for a secondary school to offer two different 
courses in home economics, one for giiis who will become domestic serv- 
ants, and one for the housewives who will be their en^Ioy'ers. In what 
important reflects should these two courses concur or differ? 

8. Examine in some detaO the arts courses which are offered in a secondary 
school in order to determine to what extent they are representative of 
the various arts which have an important place in our civilization. 

9. Suppose that in a small secondary school it is possible to offer only one 
course in music. What should be the characteristics of the course if it is 
to yield maximum profit to the largest posable number of pupils? 

10. Ptepare a tentative outline for a two-year course in vocations which 
would be suitable for aH secondary-school pupils and which would have 
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as Its main objective the development of understanding and interest 
rather than the production of technical competence 

11. Examine some vocational courses in agriculture, homemaking or trades 
to determine how much attention is given to the development of under- 
standing of important matters transcending the immediate operations of 
the job, such as labor organizations, relations between employee and 
employer, relations between producers and consumers, unemployment 
insurance, and the like, 

12. Interview some teachers of academic subjects in secondary schools in 
order to find out what they think the secondary school as an organization 
and they as individuals ought reasonably to be expected to do in order 
to help bo>s and girls to prepare to earn a living. 

13. Because of the fact that vocational education at the secondary-school 
le\xl is for the most part relatively new’, it is to be expected that there 
will be considerable innovation and experimentation m practice. In 
order to keep in touch with these changes, make a comprehensive canvass 
of magazines and other periodical publications in order to select those 
which contain the most information concerning current developments in 
vocational education. 

14. It is increasingly recognized that many bo>’s and girls who will later enter 
industrial employment need not have in the secondary school specialized 
training m the technical operations of the job. Even so, the school can 
hardly assume that the youngster needs no preparation whatever for 
vocational life Make a careful study of what the prospective industrial 
worker needs in addibon to specialized technical skill, if he is to become 
a competent worker in the best sense. Fonnukte as definitely as possi- 
ble the kind of preparation which the secondary school should attempt 
to give him in order to contribute to his readiness to adjust himself satis- 
factorily to vocatbnal life. 

15. Make a careful survey of the kinds of jobs which are open locally to 
youngsters on the point of leaving the secondary school. Try to find out 
as definitely and as realistically as possible what kinds of knowledge and 
ability boys and girls require for a sati^actory beginning in these jobs 
Then see what could be done by the secondary school to help these 
youngsters get the kinds of educational experiences which will develop 
this minimal knowledge and ability. Keep in mind the fact that for- 
mally organized instruction may serve in part and tha t it may be wise to 
make use of some experiences which can best be provided outside the 
school itself. 

16. With xespect to vocational training in the Umted States there have been 
for many years two widely prevalent but rather sharply conflicting 
points of view. One of them emphasizes special traming which is hi ghly 
^;>e o a l i z e d, functionally pactical, focused directly on the devdopment 
of abilities used by the worker on the job, and t^nHing to exdtxde any- 
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thing which is not demonstrably and closely related to the dev’dopment 
of these abilities. The other point of \dew emphasizes broader prepara- 
tion, less specialization and more exploration, in a cumcular program 
which includes considerable instruction which has no vocational empha- 
sis at all Each of these emphases is reflected in markedly different 
school practices It is therefore a matter of some importance to attempt 
to amve at a pretty clear understanding of the relative ments of these 
viewpoints, and it will be profitable to make each of them the subject of 
considerable reading and study. It will be well to recognize the posabfl- 
ity that the conflict may be not merely a matter of disagreement about 
educational methods, but that there may be equally great disagreement 
in unspecified assumptions concerning the nature of vocational life itself, 
either as it is or as it should be. 


SOME MATERIALS USEFUL FOR THE FURTHER STLTDY OF 
VOCATIONAL AND PRACTICAL ARTS TRAINING 

Vocational Education in General 

The general introduction by Mays will be particularly helpful to the reader 
who is not yet well acquainted with the general field of vocational education. 
Mays deals not merely with the general field and its relation to other aspects 
of education, but with special phases of vocational education as represented 
in work in home economics, commercial, industrial, agricultural, and practi- 
cal arts training. Lee’s book is also a very useful treatment of the general 
problems of vocational education, Snedden presents some very definite 
viewpoints concerning the general character and institutional organization of 
vocational training. The book by Kallen is a dynamic and challenging con- 
sideration of the development of industrial education m the United States 
and of certain underlying preconceptions which have ^aped its character. 
Althou^ Kallen deals directly with industrial education, the problems which 
he raises are not confined to this aspect of vocational education alone. The 
study by Elimball, even though it does not deal to any considerable extent 
with vocational education as such, presents fects which are very significant 
for their bearing upon it. Althou^ it rQXJrts a careful, scientific investiga- 
tion, it is somewh^ more readable than most research studies. The study 
by Davidson and Anderson serves much the same purpose. Another very 
significant report based on careful research is presented by Paterson and Dar- 
ley; althou^ it is primarily concerned with imemployment and the factors 
related to it, the discerning reader will find in it many very potent implica- 
tions for vocational education. Norton^s R^eats’ Inquiry is particu- 
lariy valuable, both because it is based t^>on systematic investigation of the 
mietbods and results of vocational training in the schools and because it 
suggests significant departures from conventional practices. 
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Commercial Training 

For those who wish to find in one book a comprehensive presentation of 
the general ndd of commercial training, the text by Nichols is in a class by 
itsdf Although it is forward-looking, it is sufflaently conventional in view- 
point to be fairly representative of conteraponuy practice. The book by 
Kitson is a collection of essays by various authorities who advocate and 
describe ways in which commercial training may free itself from its traditions. 
Those who are interested in the possibilities of making training for commer- 
cial occupations a somewhat broader education will find the material pre- 
sented by Lyon suggestive The book by Lomax will be helpful to teachers 
who wish to apply certain commonly accepted principles of teaching to the 
commerdal although it is less comprdien^ve in scope thq-n the books 
previously mentioned. Tonne and Tonne offer specific suggestions for 
making commercial education somewhat less narrowly technical in emphasis. 
All of these books are relatively simple in statement and readable without too 
much difflculty. The summaries and bibliographies by Blackstone in the 
Review of Educational Research indicate specialized studies which may be 
helpful to those who wish to explore further the literature in this field. 

Blackstone, E. G.: “Commerdal Subjects,” Review of Educational Research, 
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Home Economics 

General and comprehensive books dealing with education for the home are 
very few. The book by Williamson and Lyle is the best available general 
textbook in this fidd. Although it is intended primarily for the qiedalist, it 
will be useful to the general student who needs to increase his acquaintance 
with the work of the home economics teachers, (Because of the limited 
character of the literature in this held, it is perhaps well to suggest the use of 
current numbers of Journal cf Home Economics.) The study by Leighton 
contains descnptive case studies which are suggestive of the possibilities of 
improving home life throu^ direct instruction in schooL The bulletin by 
Ainidon is at least indirectly indicative of the gwieral scope of t>’pical in- 
struction in home economics, as is the bulktin by Blake. Both of these 
bulletins are intended for the use of home economics teachers^ The sum- 
maries of research and the bibliographies prepared by Richmond and Doug- 
lass and by Brown for the Beview of Educational Research indicate more 
specialized materials for those who wish to study spedal aspects of training 
in home economics. 
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Itidusirial and Agricultural Training 

The brief histories of industrial education by Anderson and Bennett are 
wntten simply and clearly, and will be helpful Ixith to the general reader and 
the person specially interested in this field As its title indicates, Bennett^s 
book does not deal with comparatively recent developments It does, how- 
ever, incorporate numerous interesting selections of source matenals. The 
bulletin by Proffitt and others is an excellent bnef compilation of various 
elements in industrial arts education. Many of the practices which it men- 
tions arc significant departures from the more traditional type of industrial 
training. Lacking more comprehensive treatments of industrial education, 
the reader will do well to consult the reference to Lee and to Mays in the list 
of books on vocational education in general. Peffer supplies an extended but 
readable and suggestive discussion of what progressive industnes are doing 
to supply needed traming for industrial workers. Brief examination of 
Mays’ and Strickler’s summaries and bibliographies in the Review of Educor^ 
tional Research will indicate some more specialized materials useful for those 
with intOTst in special a^>ects of this field. The paucity of matenals on 
industrial education is exceeded by that of the publications dealing with 
tr^ning in agriculture. Although it is somewhat technical in form, Schmidt’s 
study is indicative of the major elements of agricultural training in the 
schools. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


If friends of the secondary school have reason to be disconsolate con- 
cerning its attempts to provide vocational education and training, 
they may at least find some small ground for comfort in observing that 
the so-called vocational subjects are hardly as narrow and ill-favored 
as those which represent the arts. Indeed, the arts deserve attention 
not so much for what they are in the secondary-school program as for 
what they may weU become- During the past quarter-centur}" the 
arts have won increased prominence in the secondary school, in the 
numbers of schools which offer instruction or training in them, in the 
proportions of pupils enrolled, and in the emphasis allotted to them in 
the program of studies. Unfortunately, however, the richly varied 
gamut of the arts is but meagerly represented in the typical secondary- 
school program of studies by work in music and drawing, and even 
in these two fields there is evidence of confurion in aim and traditional- 
ism in procedure. 

Instmction and training in music. The extent and character of the 
secondary schooFs effort to provide musical experiences of some sort 
for its pupfls cannot be stated with accuracy. Some schools include 
in their r^ular programs of studies a considerable miscellany of sys- 
tematic courses in musia Others provide comparable offerings on an 
extra-curricular ba^. Some provide for their pupils little or no 
musical experience of any sort In those larger schools which offer 
relatively extensive programs in music the instructiaa may represent 
one or more of some five different types of work: Group training in 
p^oixnance of instrumental music; group training in performance of 
vocal music; individual training for performance, with more frequent 
empha^ on instrumental than on vocal music; systmiatic instruction 
in the conceptual elements (theory) of music; and regular but some- 
what less formal “appreciation courses which are highly variable and 
which may emf^size instruction in the history of music, a ^)eakiiig 
acquaintance with the works of illustrious composers or with the vari- 
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ous instnments which comprise an orchestra, or frequent opportuni- 
ties to listen to music itself. The offerings in small schools are much 
less extensive and tend to emphasize more or less valid attempts at 
training in group performance. 

Values claimed for training in music. The sponsors of this work 
have a variety of aims/ They lay claims to such outcomes as “a true 
appreciation and love for the beautiful,” increased ^‘power of attention, 
observation, and concentration/’ development of ^^a safe emotional 
outlet for leisure time/’ development of ‘‘the respiratory and vocal 
organs, and sounder bodies through better oxygenation of the blood,” 
“intelligent international understanding.” as well as exemplary civic 
qualities and worthy attitudes toward the home, school, community, 
nation and the world in general. If all of these outcomes measiurably 
result from the pro\ision of anything as feasible as a high-school band 
or glee club, those who seek the quick coming of the millennium should 
be greatly heartened. 

In all probability, however, the claims which teachers of muac 
sometimes state are not actually the purposes which govern their prac- 
tice. In many instances the major purpose is to produce musical per- 
formances which will edify or entertain a public audience. In other 
cases it is to produce the most music or the best music possible, as an 
end in itself. The development of competence in the musical per- 
formance, or in the theoretical knowledge which is contributory to 
muacianship, as a preparation for subsequent musical activity, in 
further schooling, wage-earning occupation, or leisure enjo3mient, is 
also a widely accepted aim. Somewhat less frequently, but increas- 
ingly, the purpose is to devetop among young people generally a 
favorable and intelligeiit intoest in music. Although none of these 
aims is intrinsically unworthy, the last seems more justifiable from an 
educational standpoint than the first two. Inde^ it is not infre- 
quently the case that primary concern for the production of music for 
purposes of public consumption restricts or interferes with the edu- 
cational benefits which accrue to the pupils. Many a music contest 
has been won by pupils who have been drilled for impressive per- 
formance of a few program pieces to the neglect of their own needs 

^ ^AxuieK Pierce:*' Music,” Part I of U S Office of Educa- 
tion BuUetiii, 193:2, no 17. Natsonal Survey of Secondaiy Education, Monograph no 25, 
pp 6ff. 
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for broader training. In order to meet the urgent demands of the 
lay community many schools are compelled to strive chiefly to supply 
musical entertainment and to disregard somewhat the educational 
advantages which should be provided for their pupils. 

From the standpoint of the education and training of secondary- 
school pupils it is important to emphasize and to distinguish clearly 
two major functions, namely, the development of musical interests and 
insights in all pupils, and the production of relatively specialized 
musical abilities in those pupils whose exceptional talents, interests, 
or needs make specialized training appropriate. The first of these 
functions has not been very widely recognized until recently. Although 
many schools are attempting to provide suitable appreciation courses 
in music, much of what is done in the effort to encourage and cultivate 
intelligent interest in music is rather imsatisfactory. Difficulty arises 
partly from the fact that general music courses axe relatively new. 
Suitable textbooks are few. Teachers of music have usually been 
concerned primarily with training for musical performance and do not 
find it easy to identify the kinds of musical values which are suitable 
for the layman or to select the educational experiences which will 
produce them. Consequently, the course in general music or muac 
appreciation varies greatly from school to school. Not infrequent!}" 
it is little more t h an the fundamentals of musidanship in diluted form, 
and pupils are expected to acquire a liking for muac throu^ the study 
of musical notation, the history of music, or more or less formal analy- 
sis of various aspects of theory and style. In other instances, pufnls 
are made to listen to musical productions of various sorts. Ordinarily 
the pupils in these courses are very heterogeneous in their musical 
tastes or distastes, with the result that experiences which are suitable 
for some are imdesirable for others. 

The distincliTe needs of the ordinary layman. In spite of these 
difficulties, many of which will be remedied as schools get more experi- 
ence in dealing with them, the secondary school may profitably give 
increased attention to the development of experiences whereby young 
people g^ierally will become interested and discriminating. It is not 
to be expected that musicians themselves will be much esteemed or 
rewarded if the general public is apathetic or unable to appreciate 
their work. For the amateur, music furnishes a rich source of personal 
satisfaction, and the power of muac subtly and deq>ly to stir the spirit 
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and to foster social sympathy needs no exposition or defense. Al- 
though there is much that is creditable in the extent to which the 
American people demonstrate an active interest in music and in the 
nature of their musical tastes, there is obviously plenty of need for 
improvanent in these matters* The secondary school contributes 
benefits to society and to the individual in providing suitable exp)eri- 
cnces for the pK>sitive development of insight and interest in music on 
the part of all its pupils* Many schools which now emphasize training 
in musical performance might perhaps do well to divert at least a 
portion of that emphasis to the task of promoting musical appreciation 
in those who have neither talent nor ambition for technical musician- 
ship. 

Musical exhibitionism. It may be that the personal satisfactions 
of the sousaphone soloist are so great as completely to outweigh what- 
ever effects his operations may have upon his politely patient listeners. 
But without dis^unting the fact that some folk like to be reminded 
briefly of the ebullience of the proverbial little German band, we should 
perhaps consider the suitability of much of the group training in musi- 
cal performance. Particularly in the field of instrumental music, the 
character of this group training seems to imply a vocational objective. 
Although this is not always willingly admitted by sponsors of the train- 
ing, it seems to be mdicated in the fact that the pupils who comprise 
the group are usually classified in such a way that the various instru- 
ments in a band or orchestra are usually represented in their customary 
proportions. If pupils were supposedly getting their training chiefly 
with a view to its subsequent amateur or leisure uses, it might reason- 
ably be expected that the instruments chosen woxdd be those which 
are suitable for individual or small-group performance. Pupils who 
learn to play certain stringed instruments and some of the wind in- 
struments will have some opportunities to use thdr abilities indi- 
vidually and in anall groups for their own enjoyment and perhaps for 
the pleasure of their fdlows. But those whose training has been 
devoted to the p^xnission instrumeats or to the stringed and wind 
instruments which are appropriatdy gr^arious in character must of 
necessity be limited in thd[r further use of these instruments or quite 
insensitive to the feelings of their fellows. 

Not many pupils will later be profesrfonally ^nployed as musidans, 
as q)edalists in music are presumably well aware. It is sometimes 
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assumed, however, that no particular harm will be done if as many 
pupils as possible are encouraged to undertake technical training of 
the sort which aims at vocation e\’en though many pupils who have 
the training find no subsequent occasion to use it Although this 
sort of training is unquestionably a lot of fun w^hile it lasts, it cannot 
be depended upon to produce lasting enthuaasm on the part of those 
who are inevitably dropped by the wa\^de. To a lesser degree the 
emphases which are characteristic of group training in instrumental 
music are somewhat unsatisfactory also in the case of vocal music. 
The pupil who spends several years as a member of a glee club ordinar- 
ily finds a great deal of pleasure in it, but there is little likelihood that 
he will find it easy to continue after he leaves the school. He may, of 
course, occasionally encounter a few of his old choral cronies who 
win co-operate in the rendition of certain musical classics not ordi- 
naiily taught in schools. If the peiformanoe-training ordinarily pro- 
vided were linnted to those who have enough special talent and positive 
interest to make probable their continued musical activity, it could 
be more easily justified. 

Paxticularly in small schools, where there is relatively little proba- 
bility of having many pupils with exceptional musical talent, the usual 
emphasis on group choral or instrumental training should be con- 
sidered also from the standpoint of its influence upon those who Hsten 
to the results of iL It seems doubtful whether pupils whose exposure 
to music is limited to the exuberant but unfinished performances of 
thdr fellow pupils are making the best possible expenditure of their 
time. Judidous use of radio programs, particu^rly those which 
have been devdoped ^)ecificany for the schools, and of phonograph 
recordings is an economical and feasible means of bringing pupils into 
contact with suitable types of muda Much more important, how- 
ever, is the advantage of bdng able to present muac of superior qual- 
ity and to draw flexibly upon a rich and varied store which far 
exceeds the meager lepertcdre of a high-school mudeal group. 

Undoubtedly many of the problems and difficulties which have ha:e 
been menrioned are somewhat acddental and temporary. They result 
in part from the relatively recent tendency to employ in public schools 
teachers of mude who have at least some slight d^ree of competence 
as mudeians. This tendency is surdy a good thing, and nobody would 
qppose it who was so unfortunate as to be in school when it was cus- 
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tomary to have public-school music taught by teachers who supposedly 
knew something about schools but w’ho obviously neither knew about 
music nor cared for it But it has brought into the schools much of 
the tradition and practice of the private music teacher, whose task it 
has been to try to make musicians of the children of as many parents 
as could be encouraged to continue to pay for it. Since many parents 
are willing to pay only if they have some sort of evidence that the 
investment is not being wasted, enterprising teachers have found it 
expedient periodically to provide recitals at which a parent may have 
the satisfaction of watching his child perform in public if he is willing 
to listen to the performances of other children whose parents and 
friends attend for like reasons.® Although it is hardly to be expected 
that in his adjustment to a secondaiy-school situation the music teacher 
should immediately discard the purposes and the practices which have 
been the stock in trade of the privately employed teacher, it will be 
most unfortunate if he and those who are responsible for the general 
direction of secondary schools do not at least recognize the need for 
a shift in emphasis. Even if the sponsors of mxisic in the secondary 
school forthrightly attempt to diminish and redirect the present em- 
phasis on training for exhibitionary performance and to stimulate the 
development of intelligent and positive interest in music on the part 
of young people generally, they will be handicapped by the conse- 
quences of their former practices. For the ordinary citizen, who is 
conscious of his importance as a taxpayer and his wisdom as a de- 
terminer of school policy and yet entirely unaware of the values of 
api»iedation of music, will continue to expect that the music teacher 
will in short order produce young musicians who at least vigorously 
go through the motions of musicianship. 

The musical eaqperiences which the school provides for its pupils 
arc unsuitably narrow. Its opportunities for training for productive 
performance, which are ordinarily the chief concern of the music 
teacher, are restricted to the kinds of instruments or activities which 
are conventionally useful for public presentation of music. Its pro- 
visions for young people who have no need or desire to become per- 
formers of music, but who might very appropriately develop insight 

* Kv«a the mtzsac teadtecs do not seem to reccMnmeod these leatals as excellent means 
wbeixby the layman may devebp his i^jpcedadon of music, i>osa3)ly because the per- 
fonnances of tyros are not suitalde, or possibly because the music teachers are not much 
oonoemed with the developcnexit of appieoation. 
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and interests as listeners, are likewise limited. The young amateur 
may find enjoyment in the use of musical instruments and in a level 
of musical performance which have no relation to audience standards, 
because he will not expect to have audiences. The lay listener will 
have much occasion to listen to many kinds of music which the school 
does not and cannot produce even through the most inconsiderate 
exploitation of its own young performers. Particularly if he lives in a 
dty, but even if he dwells on an isolated farm and depends upon the 
radio, the American of today has very easy access to music in great 
variety of kinds and qualities. He is by no means limited to the pro- 
ductions of persons in his own school or neighborhood, as he usually 
was when the traditions of public-school music were being established. 
If, therefore, the school wishes to develop in him the insights, interests 
and standards of discriminating taste which will be of some use to him 
personally and which will serve to lend support to the improvement 
of music in our national life, it must direct his attention to these com- 
mon avenues of musical experience. 


ART IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The secondary school ordinarily pays its respects to art in courses 
which are meager and highly restricted. In the general run of smAll 
schools instruction and training in art are either entirely lacking or 
confined to training in drawing and related technical elements of 
graphic design. Even in many relatively large schools, in which the 
numbers of art courses offered are sometimes slightly greater, major 
emphasis is placed chiefly upon specialized technical training in those 
aspects of the graphic and plastic arts and crafts in which technical 
performance is largely individual, manual, and easily amenable to 
treatment in the small studio or shop. For example, the report of the 
National Survey lists the following art courses offered in a secondary 
school which is noteworthy for the excqjtional character of its art 
program:^ 

Art X and 2 Art metal i and 2 

Design Pottery i and 2 

Art £^redation Reed craft i and 2 

Life drawing z, 2, and 3 Weaving x and 2 

» A R. Loomis, Edwizx S. tide, and B. Lamar Jolanson* The Prepxm ef Studies, U.S. 
of Ediuattioi^ BuBetiii no. 17, 1932. Natiooal Survey cl Secoodazy EducaUmi, 
Mouoaraph no. 19, p, 177. 
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Advertising art i, 2, and 3 
Art history and criticism 
Art composition i and 2 
Sculpture i and 2 
Clay modeling i and 2 
Leather work i and 2 
Costume design 


Needlework craft i and 2 
Stage art i and 2 
Textile craft i and 2 
Wood carving i and 2 
Art crafts i, 2, 3, and 4 
Decorative arts i, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 


In contrast with the poverty-stricken art training available in most 
schools this is indeed a generous offering. In the minds of some 
academicians it may seem to be a sinful extravagance, but in compari- 
son with the full gamut of the arts which are significant aspects of our 
contemporary culture even this exceptionally large offering is scant 
and sketchy. In addition to being limited chiefly to the graphic and 
plastic arts which are primarily manual in their technical processes, 
it is restricted somewhat closely to matters appropriate for the pro- 
fessional or specialist-craftsman, and many matters which are of com- 
mon concern in the everyday life of the ordinary citizen and in which 
there is need for the use of artistic competence in moderate measure 
are neglected. One need not let his eyes rove far to discover in common 
scenes about him plenteous evidence of the absence of such competence. 
The domestic architecture — or rather what exists in lieu of architec- 
ture — the garish advertising signs and the ill-contrived places for 
roadside refreshment,*' the cluttered display windows of small shops, 
the dooryard gardens, and even the bizarre costumes with which many 
otherwise rational human beings seek to adorn themselves: all of these 
and many more things which come as quickly to mind too dearly 
show that the studio craftsman is not the only fellow who needs to be 
interested in the prindples of art and their valuable applications in 
everyday life and common things. 

It would be unfair to criticize courses of technical character for their 
inappropriateness to the needs of the laymen, since they are usually 
not intended for him. The fact which does merit criticism is the very 
common failure to make adequate provision whereby his interest and 
insight in artistic matters and his dispodtion to make continuing use 
of them will be increased and improved. Even in many schools which 
offer courses in general art” the work is “really designed for the few 
pujnls who have some talent.” * Even a good deal of the work that 

^ Robert S. Hilpcrt “Art,” Part n of ImsbrttcUen in Uusk mU Aj^ TJ S. Office of 
Edootioii BoUetm, 1933, no. 17. Natioxial Survey of Secoodarr 'Xifivirfgi;ypi^ 

dol 35, p. 48 
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has been offered in the guise of general *^art appreciation^’ has been 
little more than picture study of the standard art classics of Europe 
prior to the twentieth century. A pupil to whom the school takes 
pains to give the impression that art is something that took place on 
the other side of the Atlantic several centuries before his grandfather 
was bom should not be blamed if he later builds an ice-cream bar in 
the papier-m^ch6 image of a derby hat. 

The friends of art sometimes bemoan the typical citizen’s apathy 
toward art, as represented in his failure to support and encourage it 
and his occasional tendency to impose puritanical restrictions upon 
the freedom of the serious artist. The layman himself frequently con- 
firms this diagnosis by asserting that art is something that he does 
not pretend to understand and by implying that anyone who does 
understand it must be a bit queer. Although this attitude is the con- 
sequence of some traditional influences in Americaii culture, its per- 
petuation is encouraged by a secondaiy-school program which em- 
phasizes specialized technical training for those few pupils who are 
assumed to have exceptional aptitude and which makes little or no 
provision for the different needs of the unexceptional majority. 

It is not to be expected that the secondary school can or should 
attempt to provide technical training preparatory to specialized com- 
petence in many of the aspects of art which are important in our con- 
temporary environment. The work of the architect, the scu^tor, the 
dramatist, the portrait painter, the conductor of a symphony orchestra, 
or the eapert in industrial design is not so simple or elementary that 
it may be adequatdy prepared for in the high school However, 
secondary-school pupils unquestionably ha\-e both the capacity and 
the need for positive interest and intelligent appreciation of the work 
and contributions of productive artists in these and many other fidefe. 
The many practical difficulties which would prevent the school from 
offering technical training in many arts, even if this training were 
suitable to the needs of its pupils, need not hinder the school frem 
presenting instruction which will emphasize the devdc^>mmit of 
insight and appreciation. If the secondary school is willing to under- 
take to provide for American boys and g^rls of today some instruction 
in the artistic achievements of ancient I^yptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
it ought to be able to introduce them even more easily to the arts in 
contemporary life. 
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In art, as in music, the training and instruction offered in the 
secondary school may vety appropriately be much increased in scope. 
Pupils whose artistic talents and interests justify pro\dsion of training 
for productive abilities should not be limited to work in drawing. 
Other kinds of artistic expression and media are increasingly common, 
particularly as richly satisfying modes of recreation or avocation. 
Indeed, if there is soundness in the current pedagogical shibboleth 
to the effect that we should teach boys and girls to do better those 
worthwhile things they will do anyhow, we might substitute training 
in the use of the ubiquitous camera for that in the use of the drawing 
pcndl. Even those pupils whose talents are in no way extraordinary, 
but whose interests are those of the plodding amateur, deserve a wider 
choice of opportunities to make a beginning in some art or craft out- 
side the narrow boundaries of conventional scholastic training in 
drawing. Some of the arts are, of course, so rigorous in their require- 
ments of native talent and advanced technical preparation as to make 
them quite beyond the reach of most secondary-school pupils. But 
there are many arts and crafts which are certainly no more difficult than 
the training in drawing which schools now so commonly provide. 
Though schools which undertake to give a more varied offering may 
have some difficulty in finding teachers who are already well equipped 
to give training in much berides drawing, this handicap need not be 
more than temporary. 

There is even greater need for expansion in the schooFs provision of 
experiences suitable for the non-practitioner. His interests and in- 
sights should be so broad as to indude not merely the relatively few 
leases of art in which even the best school will provide technical train- 
ing, but also the multiform aspects of art in our contemporary dviliza- 
tioiL The school gives little indication that it recognizes the sweeping 
extent of our development of art as an intrinsic element in modem life. 
The fact that the school sometimes calls attention to old European 
cathedrals suggests that it considers art to be something more than 
the enterprise and the product of the individual craftsman in a studio. 
But its neglect of art as an element in our production and beautification 
<rf common things reflects a very myopic view of the significance of art. 
It is somewhat promising to see that, with some assistance from the 
producers of motion pictures, the schools are in some instances begin- 
ning to give their pupils instruction intended to develop appreciation 
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of the movies. Certainly the persistent devotion with winch yotuag- 
sters behold the dnema, and the lack of discrimination with whidi 
they frequently select the pictures to be seen, suggest that the school 
may help them considerably by seeking to improve their standards 
of taste and their appreciation of good motion pictures. It is, how- 
ever, significant that the task of developing imdeistanding of the art 
of the dnema has usually been assumed by teachers of English and 
not by teachers of art. Possibly the teachers who are at least nomi- 
nally responsible for art are so firmly biased in favor of narrow em- 
phasis upon tech n ical training in drawing and the elements of graphic 
design which are instrumental to it that we may hardly e3q)ect that 
they will soon attempt to develop those aspects of education in the 
arts which they now characteristically neglect However, even if it 
should become necessary to utilize other sponsors for it, the secondary 
school may well seek to provide for its young people wider choice of 
types of training both for talented pupils and for ordinary amateur 
practitioners, and in addition a generous program of instruction 
whereby all pupils may develop imderstanding and interest in the 
nature of the arts and appredation of their significance in contempo- 
rary life. 

PROBLEMS COMMON TO THE VOCATIONS AND THE ARTS 

Possibly because they have all come into the secondary-school pro- 
gram somewhat recently and because they have usually berai effaced 
by teachers whose backgrounds and traditions axe not academic, the 
vocational and art courses are in many respects alike, and, in general, 
in sharp contrast with conventional academic work. For the most part 
the vocationist-artist group is concerned primarily, sometimes nar- 
rowly, with obvious and immediate practicalities. The group exag- 
gerates the value and need of specific performance skills and the feasi- 
bility of producing them and n^Iects or disparages the values of in- 
creased knowledge and interest Teachers of academic subjects, on 
the other hand, deal for the most part in knowledge or its abstract 
sjnnbols, and seem to care very little about the rdation of that knowl- 
edge to the pupil or to the world in which he lives. In fact, the acad- 
emician often has special preference for knowledge as far removed as 
possible from any connection with the lives of the rank and file of 
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present-day American citizens. Both of these extremes are bad, 
and neither is a justifiable excuse for its opposite. WTiat is needed is a 
discriminating s>mthesis of these two extremes ^ 

With respect to the arts and vocations partiqularly there is urgent 
need for broadly mdusive courses of instruction to develop insights 
and interests needed by all young citizens. Although such instruction 
can be justified solely in terms of its intrinsic contributions to the in- 
dividual and to society, it is potentially instrumental also in providing 
a basis for better choice of technical training. The pupil who has at 
least an introductory acquaintance with the nature and significance 
of the vocations and arts which are so \ltal and which bulk so large 
in our culture, and with the activities, circumstances, personal char- 
acteristics and contributions of the people who engage in them directly, 
is thereby" enabled to act more competently and responsibly as a citi- 
zen, to increase the range and intensity of his personal satisfactions, 
and to select more appropriately the avenues in which he may develop 
and use specialized technical ability. 

In this connection we should perhaps consider a claim which is 
sometimes made by the advocates of specialized technical training 
It is frequently asserted that general instruction for the development 
of understanding and appreciation are not only unnecessary, but defi- 
nitely unsuitable, since direct participation in practical activities them- 
selves is the best and perhaps the only way whereby they can be truly 
appreciated. For example, so the argument runs, the most effective 
way of coming to appreciate what it means to play a violin, or to 
operate a lathe, or to write a poem, or to solve a simultaneous equation 
is actually to do these things. (Presumably the principle applies also 
to such things as acting in the movies, bu3dng a farm, being maimed 
in battle, becoming a parent, going to jail, serving as a physician, or 
wm'king in a mine.) There is no disputing this fact, as anyone who 
has had first-hand experience in any of these activities can readily 
testify. But its educational implications are not so simple. Even 
in the course of a long life an individual could not possibly have im- 
mediate experiences in more than a trivially small number of the 

< In this genersl contrast ol academic and appEed subjects it should not be assumed that 
aH of the conventional academic subjects ate customanly concerned with the development of 
knowledge. It is elsewhexe pointed out that in mathematics and fcaeagn^anguage mstnic* 
tkm partJcolady the emphasis is upon the development of perionnance techniques rather 
than tzndeistaiidmg and appreciation. 
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occupations of men. If during the relatively short period of his formal 
schooling a pupil is expected to develop his appreciations of vocations 
and the arts chiefly through his participation in a technical-training 
course the scope of his opportunities is made ridicjlously small. 
Specifically, the pupil who undertakes to learn how to play the sousa- 
phone is cultivating his appreciations with respect to the plaving of the 
sousaphone, but he is using for that purpose a great many hours which 
might otherwise be devoted to the development of other fields of 
activity. For, as the offerings in the arts and vocations arc now 
organized in the secondary school, the person who devotes himself to 
one field practically cuts himself off from educational contacts with the 
few others which are represented in the total program. And the pupil 
who has no need or appropriate aptitude for any of the few t>T>es of 
specialized training which are offered is thus cut off from educational 
contact with any of them. The time-consuming character of a training 
course which adequately develops specialized technical competence is 
enough to disqualify it as a profitable experience for the non-specialist, 
regardless of other important considerations. 

A further objection to the use of training courses in practical activi- 
ties for both specialists and non-specialists b that the participation of 
pupik who lack either special aptitude or special need for technical 
training inevitably interferes with the maintenance of high standards 
of performance. The customary practice in which secondary schools 
encourage all pupik who seem to need some sort of practical training 
to dktribute themselves among the relatively few training courses 
which are offered produces results which would be very dkturbing if 
they were not so common that teachers have come to accept them. 
It k not at all imusual to observe classes in which a large amount of the 
teacher’s time and effort k used in trying to keep at work pupSs who 
apparently do not even intend to develop a useful degree of competence 
and whose presence interferes with the pn^ress of other pupils. 

Cvmhersome organization of many applied subjects. The iiseful- 
ness of many courses in the vocations and the arts k seriously Bmitcd 
by their organization in large and inflexible curricular units. For 
example, the conventional course in vocational agriculture k an ex- 
tensive composite of instruction in a variety of fields of fact, and of 
training in a variety of specialized abilities, all of which are a^umed 
to be useful to a person who is to enter an agricultural occupation. 
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It is all very well for the prospective farmer to learn something of 
markets and marketing; soils and their management, farm animals 
and their care; farm buildings and their construction, maintenance, 
and efficient use, plants and their culture; insects and pest control; 
farm costs and their accounting; and a host of other related matters. 
But the pupil who has no expectation of becoming a farmer but who 
needs specialized instruction or training in one or only a few of the 
many fields comprised in the course in agriculture is cut off from this 
training unless he attempts also to take ever>'thing else which is con- 
tained in the composite course, A similar limitation hinders the pupil 
who has no need for more than a part of the full course in home eco- 
nomics, or in building construction, or in art. If these large and 
unwieldy training courses could be divided into their specialized ele- 
ments and made available in much smaller curricular units, they would 
be much more flexibly adaptable to the different needs of individual 
pupils, and pupils who require the full curriculum at present would 
still have ready access to it. 

The conventional organization of technical or applied courses in 
units a year or a semester in length also has its disadvantages. If the 
secondary school actually seeks to provide opportunities whereby 
pupils may discover through actual trial the fields of activity in which 
they may profitably continue to develop special abilities, it ought not 
to arrange its offerings so as to cause a pupil ordinarily to spend a year 
or even a semester in every training course which he undertakes. In 
many instances only a few weeks of work are enough to demonstrate 
both to a pupil and to his teachers that he should not continue in it 
tonger. It is not likely that any given amount of time will serve suit- 
ably as a period of trial and discovery for all pupils in various types of 
technical courses, so that even short-unit courses offered particularly 
as opportunities for exploratory and try-out purposes are somewhat 
unsuitable. If, however, opportunities for specialized technical train- 
ing were more flexibly administered, so that pupils would not have to 
begin the work in S^tcmfaer and continue until the end of the fixed 
term, the schooPs service in enabling pupils to discover and develop 
their individual aptitudes would be greatly improved. 

Fundamentally, the secondary sdiooFs conventional attmpts to 
deal with both music and art are confused and hindered by the fact 
that training in both of these fields is in the hands of people whose own 
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traditions are those of the specializing practitioner. Consequently 
the chief aim of their work is to produce tangible or readily observable 
products, and the needs of the talented pupil are sometimes distorted, 
the different needs of the amateur are somewhat neglected, and the 
distinctive needs of the lawmen are for the most part ignored. If the 
secondary school is to remedy these defects appropriately, it must 
find solutions for the problems which are briefly summarized in the 
following questions. 

1. By what mecns can ike school ideniify individuaJs uhose special and supe- 
rior aptitudes tn particular phases of music or the arts make it appropriaU 
to provide for them suitable opportunities for specialized iechnudl training 
for skilled competence as performers^ and how can it insure for the individ- 
ual pupil the particular type of training appropriate to kts own needs? 
Partioilarly in the field of music this problem can be partially solved by 
diminished emphasis upon exhibitionary performances and the correla- 
tive tendency to disregard the need of the individual pupil. In the arts 
there is greater need for more vaned types of work m a greater variety 
of media In both fields there is at present a considerable tendency to 
give training to those pupils who axe already known to have and to have 
developed to some degree special talent for the work. The school now^ 
has little way of knowing how many other pupils there may be who 
have exceptional aptitude but who have had no opportunity to discover 
it. 

2. What types of additional training should the secondary school offer to the 
pupil who does noi aspire to become a producer for the benefit of others and 
who does not necessarily seek to develop a higfi level of expertness, but who 
can get much personal enjoyment from music or art as a hobby? This 
problem suggests the ne^ of greater tolerance on the part of expert 
practitioners for certain levels of skill and certain types of activity 
which they now look upon as somewhat unre^>ectable. It suggests 
also that more attention be given to the things which boys and girls 
find fun in doing. 

3. By what means can the secondary school develop a program of instruction 
or other educational experience wherein the young layman may develop 
the insights and appredations which wiU serve to increase his enjoyment 
and disenndnation as a consumer*^ of music and art in their manifold 
applications in contemporary life? Here, particularly, the secondary 
school has the least background of experience upon which to base its 
experimentatioDL By the same token, here is its most pressing need. 
It must not only learn to discriminate more dearly between technical 
training for profidency and edirative experience to devdop lay intdK- 
gence and appreciation, it must also use considerable imagination and 
ingenuity in divising eSeedve methods of deveSofung understanding 
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and appreciation of a field much broader than it now includes in its 
progi’suDi. 

PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER CONSIDERATION 

1. Scrutinize in detail the particular kinds of educational expenences in art 
and in music which a secondar>'' school provides for its pupils, considering 
both pupils who are actually enrolled in art or music courses and pupils 
not so enrolled, and identify separately the experiences which seem reason- 
ably appropriate to the needs of the la>mian and the experiences which are 
more appropriate to the needs of the technical producer. On the basis of 
this examination suggest appropriate changes in the school’s program. 

2 . Try to make a broad and inclusive survey of the various arts other than 
music, drawing and graphic design, which have an important place in our 
contemporary civilization. Select those which the well-informed should 
know about and find interesting. 

3. Assuming that the secondary school caimot do very effective work in the 
development of appreciation of the vanous arts until it shall have devised 
suitable methods of teachmg, examine the methods used by art museums, 
radio broadcasting companies, civic art and music organizations, and 
other agencies which seek to develop understanding and favorable inter- 
ests m the arts Using these methods as sources of suggestion, work out 
tentatively a number of procedures which can be used by the school which 
attempts to experiment with new methods of teaching for appreciation. 

4. It is reasonable to suppose that, even in a school which offers substantial 
OK>ortunities for pupils to develop their individual talents in art or in 
music, there are many pupils who do not know whether or not they have 
any high degree of potential aptitude for such training. This applies, of 
course, particularly to pupils who do not auoU for training in art or music. 
See what you can do to work out a feasible plan whereby the special tal- 
ents of can be discovered, preferably in advance of the time when 
they may enroll for special training. Possibly some standardized tests 
can be ised, but it will be best to utilize many other sources of evidence. 

SOME MATERIALS USEFUL FOR THE FURTHER STUDY 
OF MUSIC AND ART m SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Music 

In contrast with fields of academic instruction, puUic-school music has not 
been the subject for any substantial amount of printed publication. Most 
rdatively few bcM^ks here suggested are only Indirectly s^iplicable to 
music in the schools. Kwalwasseris work is an exception. It is written to 
give direct guidance to the teacher of music. It is attractively prepared and 
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notable for its attempt to provide for music training enougb perspective to 
counteract the traditional overemphasis on technical and academic matters. 
The history of public-school music by Birge is a simple account and explana- 
tion of the evolution of training in music. Murseil’s extended discussion of 
certain potential values of music is much less factual than Kwalwasser’s book 
and much less concerned with the possibilities of mrisic in the enrichment of 
our national life than is the work by Zanzig, who attempts a comprehensive 
analysis of \^hat people can do with music and what music can do for them. 
The National Society’s yearbook on Music is much less substantial than 
most of its other publications, although it may serve fairly weD to fflustiate 
the nature of contemporary thought in this field. The brief report Pierce 
for the National Survey is useful in indicating typical practice in secondary 
schools throughout the country. The summaries and bibliographies 1 ^ 
More and Whitely in the Review of Educational Research will help one to 
find more special!^ materials which may be appropriate to one’s own per- 
sonal interests. 

Birge, Edward Bailey: History of Public School Music in the United States, 
Boston. Ohver Ditson Co., 1928. 206 p. 

Kwalwasser, Jacob: Problems in Public School Musk, New York: M. 'fflt- 
mark & Sons, 1932, 160 p. 

Kwalwasser, Jacob, and others: “Research in Schod Muric,” Chapte 
XIX of “The Development of the High School Curriculum,” Sixth Year- 
book of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, 1928, pp 383-96. 

More, Grace Van Dyke: “Music,” Review of Educatianai Research^ 2:66, 92 
(February, 1932). 

Muisell, James L.: Human Values in Musk Education, New York: Silver^ 
Burdett & Co., 1934. 388 p. 

“Music in Secondary Schools.” XJ S. Bureau of Education BuBctin, 1917, 
no. 49 . 37 P- 

National Sodety for the Study of Education: “Music Education.” Thirty- 
Fifth Yearbook^ Part II. Bloomington, IlL: Public Sebod Publishing Co., 
1936. 260 p. 

Pierce, Anne £., and HOpert, Robert S.: Instruction in Musk and Art, UJS. 
Of&ce of Education Bulletin, 1932, no. 17. National Survey of Secondary 
Education, Monograph no. 25. ^ p* 

Whitley, Mary T.: “Music,” Review of Educational Research^ 4:501-02, 
539-40 (December, 1934). 

Zanrig, Augustus: Musk in Amerkan life. Present and Future, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1932. 560 p. 
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Art 

The dearth of materials on art in the schools is s imil ar to that in the field of 
music. The book by Whitford is generous in scope, and provides a very 
satisfactory general introduction to various a^>ects of art education. The 
title of the book edited by Rusk is somewhat misleading, since it is actually a 
series of essays dealing not merely with matters of method, but also with 
other phases and problems m the field. Somewhat less inclusive than Whit- 
ford, and more directly concerned w’lth the work of the art teacher is the book 
by Mathias, Keppd and Duffus present an interesting exposition of the 
place and values of the arts. Their book serves well to suggest something of 
the breadth of interest which should be represented in the program of the 
secondary school. The monograph by Kintner is somewhat technical in 
character, although special study of it may be profitable to persons particu- 
larly interested in this field. The book by Winslow is al^ limited in its 
scope; it is a practical, informative manual intended chiefly for art teachers. 
Garrison’s brief summary and bibliography in the Review of Educational Re- 
search will be a convenient source of detailed reference for those who wish to 
make ^cial study of art education. 
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• CHAPTER THIRTEEN - 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLEMENTARY 
ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES 


For a variety of reasons the regular program of courses in the t>^cal 
secondary school is by no means its only avenue of educational en- 
deavor. With the passing of time this program has been augmented 
or surrounded with a varied and somewhat less orderly array of activi- 
ties and agencies. In the noinds of some persons, pupils, teachers, and 
members of the lay community as well, these activities are much more 
important than the regular instructional program. Their reasons for 
existence are even more various, and sometimes more difficult to 
discern than are those of many subjects of instruction. Many of them 
bear no particular relationship to one another. They are lumped 
together here chiefly for convenience 

The reader should be warned that the collection is by no means 
complete. It would be a tedious and not partictilarly significant tadc 
to try to consider all the supplementary activities in which some 
secondary schools engage. No attempt will be made to examine ex- 
haustively the activities which are selected for consideration, but cer- 
tain problems whidi seem to merit emphasis will be mentioned briefiy. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING AND HEALTH SERVICE 

Health education, as it is somewhat optimistically designated in the 
typical secondary school, suffers no less than academic subjects from 
traditional encumbrances. Its proper status and function are fay no 
means dear. Until vay recently secondary schools generally offered 
little opportunity for the improvement of the pupil^s physical omdition 
exoq>t gymnastic exercises and phyrically competitive games and 
contests. These activities were very similar to the types of training 
offered in semi-dvilized countries in which medical science and modem 
health services are laddng. AU pupils were urged, if not actually re- 
qtdredy to participate in gymnastic exercises or athletic sports involving 
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strenuous physical exertion. Educators sometimes bewailed the fact 
that it was difficult to get some pupils to participate in these rigorous 
activities. In some institutions, however, prescription of this physical 
training was applied indiscriminately, and a pupil could escape only 
by getting a physician to state that his deficient physical condition 
would not piermit participation. In other words, the type of training 
offered was such that only those of vigorous physical constitution could 
participate in it with reasonable safety and those who needed better 
physical health were fortunate if they could avoid it. It does not 
seem unfair to say that in offering such a “health program’’ the 
schools were closely in line with the practices of the purveyors of patent 
medicines. In any case, the kinds of health treatments prescribed by 
the schools were decidedly different from those commonly employed 
by reputable physicians and other professional specialists in health 
service. 

Athletic spectacles. Actually, these athletic enterprises frequently 
were not intended to minister to health. They were used rather to 
provide stimulating spectacles for the edification of thrill-seeking folk 
who through weakness or wisdom prefer to indulge in athletics vicari- 
ously* This purpose has frequently been attained quite successfully, 
although there are some persons who wonder whether the provision of 
such entertainment is a wise expenditure of the material and human 
resources of a secondary school. In passing, it may be noted that 
this particular problem is gradually being solved. Although the 
sponsors of these athletic spectacles have been exceedingly skillful 
and persistent in attempting to provide the best athletic talent for 
their public entertainments and to give it the remuneration which it 
deserves, they have frequently been handicapped by their academic 
colleagues. Consequently both the promoters and the cash customers 
of the athletic entertainment business have begim to realize that it 
can be more satisfactorily carried on as an independent enterprise. 
It seems probable that in the future the secondary school will not be 
expected to entertain the followers of athletic sports. In fact, the 
schools will scarcefy be able to compete with the professional sports- 
men even ff they attempt to do so. 

Preparation for leisure. In considering the athletic program without 
particular reference to health training, the possibility of devdoping 
intoests and initial profideucy in activities to be carried on for their 
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own sake deserv’es attention. It is commonly assumed that individuals 
should cultivate as permanent hobbies certain activities involving 
physical exercise. The group ^mes commonly emphasized in 
secondar>^ schools are believed by some to serv^e this end. However, 
as American life is organized at present, relatively few adults find it 
desirable or practicable to indulge permanently in these activities. 
Most of these games require considerable numbers of players and 
relatively expensive physical equipment. Even if a broker feels in- 
spired some afternoon to indulge in a friendly game of football it is 
unlikely that he will be able to assemble twenty-one others who are 
ready to co-operate with him. Furthermore, the athletic sports of the 
secondary school are so vigorous and elemental that adults are com- 
monly not disposed to indulge in them. There are, however, many 
activities involving satisfying and healthful ph>’sical exercise which 
probably deserve greater attention than they now receive. If the 
secondary school is obUgated to offer opportunities for the develqpment 
of interest and proficiency in activities of an athletic nature, a varied 
program of individual activities such as tennis, walking, golf, dandng, 
and swimming might be easier to justify than the present emphasis 
upon baseball, basketball, and football games. The National Survey 
shows that the most frequently stated objective in eighteen recent 
courses of study in physical education is ** to teach games and exerdses 
that will furnish proper and enjoyable recreation for leisure in later 
life.”^ However, in smaller secondary schools particularly, large- 
group games are offered in the majority of cases, and individualized or 
small-group activities like tennis, horseshoes, golf, dandng, are not 
yet as common as they might be.® These predomioantly phyacal 
activities are not primarily to be justified as means of physical devel- 
opment or health service, nor is it certain that a school is the most 
suitable agency for fostering them. But they seem to have much 
greater worth than the laige-group sports. 

Gro wffi of remedial health service. It is only very rec^atly that the 
secondary schools have begun to provide, in part at least, modem 
types of health service and health iastruction. ^ce 1920 many 
schools have begun to utilize the services of ph3rsidans and nurses and 

^ K Roy BnuTundl’ Htdth Wmh and Physical EdmcaHm. U.S, Office of EduoiUoii 
BuEetin, 1932, no 17. Nttioail Survey oi Seowtduy Edoc>drtti» Hooograph ao. aS, p. 69. 

* Emeiy N Feniss cod ottas. The SataSar Secondary Schools, U.S. Office of Eduoitioii 
BuUetiji, 1952, xko. 17. Netkmal ^axvty of Secondaiy Educatioo, Honoe:cipl} no. 6, ik xss 
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to give to their pupils some of the diagnostic and remedial service 
which is expected of a health clinic. At present much of this service 
is decidedly sketchy and superficial. Physical examinations are made 
infrequently, in many cases only once during the pupil’s entire second- 
ary-school career. The examinations are usually limited to the “eyes, 
throat, teeth, ears, nose, heart, and lungs.” ^ Very commonly no 
attempt is made to use the information resulting from these examina- 
tions. A few schools provide more comprehensive health service 
which permits pupils to have thorough diagnosis and remedial treat- 
ment related to their needs. If the school is to undertake to furnish 
meritorious health service, it must increasingly adopt practices mod- 
eled after those used in hospitals, clinics, and other recognized health- 
service agencies. 

Sketchy character of health instruction. With reference to health 
instruction, as distinguished from direct health service, the situation in 
the secondaiy schools is also rather sketchy and confused. For ex- 
ample, the National Survey shows that all sorts of instruction are being 
given by all sorts of teachers. In reporting on the instruction being 
given in secondary schools which are supposed to be doing notable 
work in this field, Brammell makes such statements as these: ^ “More 
than half (248) of the schools indicate that they have outlines of study 
for health instruction. A third of the schools reporting definite out- 
lines, however, state that the outlines are not in a form available to 
persons interested in examining them. It may be that some of them 
exist only in the mmds of principals or other persons connected with 
the schools.” 

Brammell reports that, although health instruction is more com- 
monly given by phydcal education teachers, science teachers, nurses, 
and physacaans, many of these supposedly superior programs of in- 
struction Bit delated to such persons as teachers of social studies, 
English, home economics, mathematics, and commercial studies, or 
to shop instructors, home-room teachers, and high-school principals. 
Under the conditions suggested by these facts it is to be expected that 
the character and quality of special instruction in health matters will 
be in many respects mediocre. Undoubtedly, much of this instruc- 
tion is little more than propaganda. For example, partisan pressure 
has influenced the schools frequently to indoctrinate pupils with 

* P Roy Bmmmdl* Op p. 93. * Jhi., pp. 30-31 
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extravagant notions concerning the physiological and social effects of 
alcohol and tobacco. For some obscure reason instruction with refer- 
ence to diet has often tended to discourage the consumption of meat 
and at the same time to promote somewhat uncritically the use of 
dairy products. Just why the dahymen should profit at the expense 
of the cattlemen is hard to understand when there is no apparent 
scientific evidence to indicate that cheese is preferable to meat from a 
dietary standpoint. 

Similarly, spedal instruction with reference to sex has frequently 
been attempted with dubious effect. The schools, having some reason 
to believe that adolescents are in need of more adequate and appro- 
priate information than they ordinarily obtain from other sources, have 
occasionally undertaken with the best intentions to provide sex instruc- 
tion for their pupils. But probably for much the same reasons that 
other agencies have been handicapped, the kind of sex instruction 
usually offered has served chiefly to disturb some pupils, to amuse 
others, and to convince most of them that their teachers were either 
unwilling or too ignorant to deal with sex intelligently. 

Probable causes of inadequate health instruction. ]Viany of these 
difficulties are no doubt due to the transition from a type of physical 
education which was little more than gymnastic training and athletic 
coaching to a program which will more directly minister to the health 
needs of all pupils. Gymnasts and athletes can scarcely be expected 
immediately to produce either good health service or intelligent health 
instruction, and many of the academic spec^iists who have been 
drafted to help them can do little better. Both the direct health 
services and the special instruction usually provided in secondary 
sdKK>ls seem to be decidedly inadequate. But it may be said in ex- 
tenuatiem that the comparative recency of the enterprise, the meager 
equipment ordinaiily available in the schcx>ls, the lack of competent 
professional personnd, and the traditional conception of the school’s 
major functions all hinder the development of adequate health service 
and health instruction. 

Future policy concerning school healfli service. With these diffi- 
culties in mind, it may be well to consider what the school’s policy for 
future development should be. Perhaps a secondary sdiool should not 
ordinarily be e3q>ected to provide any health service. Educators arc 
fond of justifying their willingn^ to undertake additional responsi- 
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bilities and extend the schoors domain by reference to what is called 
the ‘‘residual function of the schools. Stated simply, this means that 
if and when some other institution ceases or fails to provide a neces- 
sary service to youth, the school shall forthwith undertake to furnish 
it. In general, this is not a bad idea (even though its careless applica- 
tion has allowed the schools to pick up plenty of obsolescent rubbish), 
but, oddly enough, it is not often recognized that this principle should 
and will work ver}* well in reverse. 

Obviously, if the school is ready to absorb responsibilities not satis- 
factorily discharged elsewhere, it should also be ready to relinquish 
services which it now attempts to provide and which can be more 
satisfactorily furnished by other institutions. Health service is a 
case in point. It may be admitted at the outset that more and better 
health service is needed than is now provided for young people. But 
before the schools go very much farther in this direction, certain con- 
temporary conditions and future eventualities should be carefully 
pondered. Educators should not overlook the fact that we have such 
institutions as hospitals, health clinics, other semi-public and public 
institutions and agencies. The diaracter of the material equipment 
of these agencies, the quality of their professional persoimel, and the 
nature of thdr predominant purposes make them superior agencies 
for health service. No person needing health service would choose to 
go to an excellent school in preference to a hospital or health clinic 
to get that service; neither would he choose the services of a ph3^ical 
education teacher in preference to those of a physician. These things 
seem so obvious as to make mention of them almost silly, but they do 
not seem to be discerned by educators. 

The kind of health service which genuine health service agencies 
have to offer is limited in amount. If it were available generally to 
all persons, old and young, who need it, few would be willing to accept 
the inadequate sessyixx which a school could offer, and few schools 
would offer it. But agencies conoemed chiefly with health service 
cannot make it avaitahle to all who need it, and thus the schools may 
seem to be justified in offering health service, inferior though it may 
be, and in seeking to in:q>rove and extend it. It should be remembered, 
however, that health service must ultimatdy be paid for out of the 
resources of the supporting community. Presumably health service 
of given amount and quality can be administered in health agencies 
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serving young and old alike just as economically as in schools minister- 
ing only to youth. In this connection it has probably been easier to 
initiate public health service in the schools because they have long 
had legal access to the public treasury, while health service agencies 
have been more dependent upon private philanthropy. Hence, school 
health service, as a temporary expedient for the benefit of youth, 
probably has some justification. But, unless the schools can wisely 
expect to provide adequate health service not only for youth but for 
all members of the community and to supplant entirely other public 
health agencies, they should plan to relinquish this enterprise. Par- 
ticularly in the smaller communities, where better health service is 
needed badly, the attempt of the school to supplant partially or to 
compete with those who try to serve the health needs of the entire 
community, inevitably restricts and retards the development of 
general public health service. 

Difficulties in providing good health instruction. The secondary 
school’s failure to give to its pupils adequate health education, as dis- 
tinguished from health service, is pertinenL The school’s traditions, 
its facilities and its special types of competence, and its generally 
accepted sodal obligations all emphasize the dominance of its educa- 
tional function. Unless and until it administers that function with 
reasonable adequacy, it may well be cautious about undertaking addi- 
tional responsibilities for which it is patently ill equipped. 

Undoubtedly, one of the reasons why so-called h^th instruction 
has often been inadequate is the fact that it is very difficult to de- 
termine exactly what knowledge should be designated as health 
knowledge.’^ If one were to attempt to enumerate and classify the 
facts which are pertinent to health one would inevitably draw upon 
many of the conventional fields in which knowledge is dasrffted. 
Furthennoxe, many, if not all, of these health facts are significant not 
only with reference to health but also to many other aspects of life. 
Health is not a field of knowledge; it is a quality of living. To bring 
together all of the items of knowledge which might in the various con- 
tingencies of living have reference to health would involve more 
fields (rf knowle<%e than are now included in the secondaiy-sdiool 
curriculum. To limit health instruction to the facts which are sig- 
nificant only with reference to health is to exclude most of the 
knowledge wfaidi makes health significant and vitally interesting. 
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Relation of health to various fields of knowledge. It may be for 
these reasons that many secondary schools have come to believe that 
the need for health instruction may be met to a considerable degree by 
instruction in various fields. For example, the National Survey 
shows that in large numbers of schools it is definitely recognized that 
the various biological and physical sciences, home economics, social 
studies, English, and even courses in agriculture provide opportunities 
for instruction significantly related to health.^ It is possible that the 
quality and effectiveness of health instruction will be inaeased through 
its integration with the several basic subjects of study. For example, 
special instruction in sex matters is often distorted because it is sep- 
arated from the ethical, psychological, physiological, and sociological 
subject matter to which it is normally contiguous. Its validity, its 
agnificance, and its relative importance cannot be understood or 
appreciated unless the learner is aware of the manifold connotations of 
the particular facts which are directly presented in special sex instruc- 
tion. Similar weaknesses are inherent in special instruction with 
reference to diet, sanitation, control of infectious diseases, narcotics, 
care of the sick, and other matters ordinarily mentioned in specialized 
instruction in health courses. Presumably the fuller meaning of these 
things would be much better understood by the pupil if they were 
presented in broader contexts. 

Necessity of special instruction concerning health. Certain phases 
of contemporary school practice do interfere with the integration of 
health instruction with other school subjects which might enhance its 
meaning and usefulness. In the first place, several of the fields of 
academic study are not fields of factual knowledge chiefly, but rather 
avenues for technical t raining ,^ As long as the linguistic subjects and 
mathematics, which are considerable parts of the conventional cur- 
riculum, are chiefly concerned with the development of spedal types 
of proficiency, it is futile to expect that they will make any important 
ad^tions to the pupil’s understanding of health. While the social 
studies emphasize facts concOTiing the remote past and neglect facts 
with reference to the present world, thdb: contributions are restricted. 
English courses are at present not of mudi hdp in this connection. 
The one field of academic study which now offers any considerable 

s P. Roy Bnumneil 0> ci/ , p* 37 

* This problem is later dbcossed mote fully See Chapter XV 
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contribution to pupils’ insights with reference to health is natural 
science, but unfortunately mc^t pupils take few science courses. 
Hence, although it might be very much better to have pupils get 
their insights with reference to health in connection with the \’arious 
fields of knowledge, the present attempt to provide special instruction 
in health may be very much better for the purpose than the instruction 
which is now offered in other fields. 

For the present at l«ist we must tentatively depend upon special 
instruction in health. Presumably the problems here will be more 
easily solved when the entire academic curriculum is subjected to a 
long delayed and long deserved complete overhauling. 

ASSORTED TYPES OF GUIDANCE 

During recent years the secondary school has been the object of a 
zealous campaign of missionary effort in behalf of ‘‘guidance.” Al- 
though the proponents of guidance have differed somewhat in their 
conceptions of it, they have faithfully urged secondary schools to 
assume responsibility for guidance as a special functioiL Conse- 
quently, guidance has come to be accepted as something which no 
up-to-date secondary school can creditably n^lect, and many schools 
are pleased to report that they have programs of guidance in operation 
even though the activities included are substantially identical with the 
activities which were carried on by secondary schools before guidance 
became a word to conjure with.^ 

What is guidance? A few of its advocates se«n to look upon it as a 
general improvement upon or substitute for education. Those who 
accept this view of it commonly attaxi or criticize phases of conven- 
tional school practice and attempt to show how it might be improved 
in various particulars. The recommended particulars are coUectivdy 
designated as guidance. For example, Brewer proposes as guidance 
a general program of school training in which curricula and instruc- 
tional procedure are intended to foster and direct desirable living.* 

7 Conader^ fat exatio^, tbe dwracter cS the prolesaoiial petsoimd engined in guiduioe 
add^itiesezKi themftjordoHes in whidk they aze pnmdmg ^^lEuxdaztce'^as they axe shown in 
Figures2,3,4yand5ofWIBSaanCReavi5:i Vgpw e t r4>fGMtJawce, U.S. Office of Educabon 
Bulletin, 1932, no. 17. National Survey o£ Soooadazy Education, Monograph no. 14, pip. 
BtL 

* John M. Brewer: Eduaitim As Gmdmtec. New York: The MacmiHan Co , 1932. 668ik. 
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Many secondary schools reporting the nature of the guidance programs 
include therein such matters as the revision of courses of study, the 
administration of examinations, class instruction in various conven- 
tional subjects, health service, and many other phases of the work in 
typical secondar>^ schools. 

Guidance usually has reference to one or more of the following 
functions; the collection and presentation of information and advice 
concerning educational or vocational opportunities among which 
pupils need to be able to make intelligent choices; the systematic 
study of the pupil’s personal characteristics, his school achievement, 
and his educational and vocational prospects and possibilities in their 
several inter-relationships; the act of giving counsel and advice to 
individual pupils in personal interviews; and the provision of occupa- 
tional placement service for pupils and former pupils. In some sdiools, 
particularly those in large cities, elaborate arrangements are provided 
whereby these functions are carried on by specially designated persons. 
In others these services are somewhat meagerly administered by 
persons holding conventional positions as teachers or school oflEicers. 

Educational and vocational guidance* In the majority of schools 
presentation of information about educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities and proviaon of personal advice for pupils who ask for it or 
are presumed to be in need of it are the major phases of work in guid- 
ance, The existence of these services is symptomatic of many diflS- 
culties and educational maladjustments. Some of these difficulties 
have their roots in conditions beyond the immediate control of the 
ficoondaiy school and others are consequences actually produced by it. 
While the secondary school was primarily college-preparatory with 
referenoe to its purposes, its pupil population, and its program of 
courses, the secondary-sdbool pupiQ had little need for special guidance. 
Regardless of his personal preferences or his hxk of than the pupil 
could make small use of information upon which to base intelligent 
choices, for he was not allowed to make many choices in connection 
with his program of courses in high sdiooL Furthermore, he was 
presumably destined eventually for one of the professions, so that there 
was Kttle occa^n for choice on the secondary-school level concerning 
his particular vocation in life. Even those pupils leaving the secondary 
school before graduation had relatively little need for special provision 
<rf vocational formation* In a predominantly rural society ^e youth 
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usually had manifold opportunities for getting at first hand ample 
information about the various occupations which would normally be 
open to him. In these circumstances any attempt by the school to 
provide special information concerning occupations would have been 
redundant. 

Complexities of school life. The entire complexion of these matters 
has changed markedly. The purposes of the secondary school have 
become so varied that even the authorities responsible for the seboors 
direction are uncertain about what these purposes are. Although the 
secondary’-school population is still somewhat select, it is so hetero- 
geneous a group in ability and ambition in life as to impose upon the 
school the necessity for offering a varied program of courses. And the 
popularization of the elective system confronts the pupil with an array 
of curricular alternatives which would sadly overtax the pupil’s 
judgment, even if he knew in advance what the alternatives were. 
This particular diflBculty is aggravated by the fact that there is so little 
continuity and similarity even among courses in the same subject 
fields that previous experience with one subject gives little foretaste 
of the nature of what is still to come. For example, a pupil who has 
found algebra interesting and manageable may have gained from 
algebra no more information about geometry than about counterpoint 
Furthermore, the potential range of occupations and their ^)eda!ized 
character have increased tremendously, and the dreumstanoes of 
modem life make many of them remote and unobservable. 

In other words, all sorts of pupils are in secondary schools for all 
sorts of reasons and lack of reasons; they are expected to make choices 
of courses concerning which they know little or nothing, and to plan 
their work in relation to occupations about which they know less. 
It is no wonder that a few people at feast have clamored persistently 
in behalf of guidance. 

The advocates of guidance have sought, among other things, to 
assist pupils in choosing and planning their individual programs of 
subsequent formal educatioru This assistance has usually had refer- 
ence at feast to the sefection of secondary-school subjects aj^propriate 
to the pupil’s alfilities and interests, and in some instances to plans 
for schooling beyond the Mgfa-sdbool leveL To provide such a ssistan c e 
is ob^dously no mean task. It requires that the person furnishing the 
neo^sary information be intdligimt concerning the broad scope of 
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educational opportunities and their particular details. If any attempt 
is made to influence or direct the pupil’s planning of his subsequent 
education, it is also essential that complete and accurate data concern- 
ing the pupil’s abilities, aptitude, and prior attainments be considered. 
Thorough master^’ and effective use of these two types of information 
— facts with reference to the details of potential educational oppor- 
tunities and facts with reference to the pupil — is in itself a large task. 

Courses in occupations. In many secondary schools special courses 
are offered as a means of providing a survey of occupations. Offered 
ordinarily in the ninth grade, these courses usually occupy one semester 
or its equi\"alent. Authorities on guidance suggest that these courses 
should contribute chiefly to the attainment of two objectives, cultural 
appreciation of the nature and significance of vocational life, and ade- 
quate inforznation to aid the pupil in making intelligent choice of his 
own prospective calling. In actual practice considerable emphasis 
is given to the second of these objectives, and pupils in the courses are 
encouraged to make spedal study of the vocations in which they hap- 
pen at the time to be interested. Since a ^gle textbook on occupa- 
tions is commonly the chief source of factual information, the amount 
of information bearing on each general occupational field is necessarily 
limited to what can be presented in a few pages.^ 

A course of this sort is a very meager thing. It cannot possibly 
supply more than a few very partial and sketchy notions concerning 
the rich and varied field which it purports to represent There is a 
possibility that the tendency to encourage pupils in the ninth grade 
to make even tentative vocational decisions on such scant foimdation 
of knowledge is actually haimfuL These considerations provide some 
wanant for the belief that an occupations course of this nature is either 
a waste of time or an actual detrimmt which should be eliminated. 
Even if one agrees with these criticisms, it does not necessarily follow 
that the elimination of this particular type of course disposes of the 
educational problem of whidi it is the symboL A little ^owledge of 
vocations may be a dangerous foimdation for immediate vocational 
choice, but a great deal of knowledge of occupations, with or without 
immediate choice, may be desirabk. It has been suggested elsewhere 

9 Leooard V Koo« and Gra3?s<m N. Kcfauvear "Information. Tloongh tiie Course m Occo- 
patS ona ," datp. IV of Guidance it^ Secondary Sckocis. New York: The Co., 1933, 

ppu 7I-II0, 
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that, as a supplement or alternative to conventional vocational train- 
ing in the secondary' school, instruction is to be desired which will give 
youth useful insights and appreciations with reference to the nature 
and values of the work which is done in the world today Presum- 
ably this instruction would require a substantial portion of the total 
curricular program of the secondarv^ school.” The attempt in many 
schools to supply at least partially the need for appreciation of the 
arts and techniques which are such important aspects of contemporaiy^ 
civilization is probably more significant as a s>Tnptom of need than as 
an adequate means of meeting it. It is to be hoped that the deficiencies 
of the conventional course in occupations Tail not serve to discredit 
subsequent endeavors to furnish more suitable instruction. 

Exploratory courses. Somewhat related to the occupations course 
in function, but decidedly different from it in actual operation, is the 
exploratory course. Pioneer junior high schools in particular asserted 
that the school should offer ** try-out courses in which the pupil might 
have opportunity to reveal to himself and to others his aptitude or lade 
of aptitude for particular t3rpes of training or vocational activity. 
Many schools have actually offered a number of courses specifically 
designated as exploratory. Very often these courses were of the 
omnibus variety. For example, a “general shop^* course would fre- 
quently include introductory samples of practical work with the tools 
and materials used in woodworking, sheet metal work, printing, auto- 
mobile mechanics, and perhaps plumbing, and a pupil the course 

would be expected to try his hand serially at most of these samples. 
Omnibus courses in foreign language were also attempted in some 
schools, somewhat temporarily. The general language courses were 
intended to demonstrate a pupiFs aptitude for training in particular 
f ordgn languages, and also, in order to make the exploratory experience 
intrinsically valuable, to provide information concerning the general 
nature and significance of language in relation to dvilization and the 
character and customs of the peoples whose languages are studied. 
Obviously these two purposes are discordant, for a pupil^s success or 
lack of success in a course which is informational rather than technical 
in character is not a valid sampling of the predominantly technical 

» See CHiapter XL 

^ In aa imi)ioved edacitiiHMil peoexsm mstxactiDii cS, tMs dumuto might weQ oexupy 
&ppz%izixQately ozie fourth of the prognua oi "basic constants." See Chapter XIX 
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coutses which are usually offered in departments of foreign languages. 
It is not surprising, then, that pupils^ attainments in general language 
courses are not satisfactory danonstrations of aptitude for further 
training in particular foreign languages. However, the infonnational 
type of course may have considerable value as an element in general 
education for all pupils, regardless of their aptitudes for linguistic train- 
ing or their participation in it 

Wealmesses of exploratory courses. General exploratory coiirses 
have for the most part been offered in relation to the practical arts 
training available in certain junior high schools.” Significantly, they 
are usually confined to the junior high school and they seem to attract 
less attention as the years pass. This may be due to the fact that, 
irrespective of their intrinsic educational values, exploratory courses 
of the omnibus type are somewhat unwieldly. For example, the boy 
who is interested in the use of woodworking tools may be unable or 
not disposed to enroll for a general shop course in which he is expected 
to try a half-dozen other practical skills and consume a semester or 
a year in the process. For some reason or other, years and semesters 
are looked upon by school authorities as indivisible units. If it has 
occurred to them to permit pupils to engage in courses less than a 
semester in duration, the consequent complications in scholastic book- 
keeping have apparently discouraged them from doing it. If a pupil 
might b^in a course of traiinng with the piirpose of discovering his 
aptitude for the training and with the understanding that this purpose 
might be served well by discontinuing it as soon as his lack of aptitude 
is apparent, there are many coxixses in the conventional secondary 
sdiDol which would serve admirably as exploratory courses. Particu- 
larly in those subjects in which specialized technical proficiency is a 
major objective and which necessarily require extended practice for 
successful achievement, pupils who la^ special aptitude for such sub- 
jects should be permitted to drop them, as soon as they give evidence 
of inaptitude. It is unfortunate that a pupil who is wise enough to 
^ve up a bad job before the calendar releases him is suspected of 
academic turpitude, even though pupils who are less apt than he are 
given ‘^credit” for beii^ faithful — and futile — imtil the end . 

"Leonazti V. Koo6 and Gmyaou N. ReCaaver: **ln£onnatioii Thzooi^ Ez^^ocatoiy 
oiGmdamcemSecoitdarySciuob. Nevr YoiiuTheMaciiiillaxiCow, 1932, 

ppw 2ZX-3A 
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In the light of all these considerations it seems probable that the 
special exploratory course, like the course in occupations, is most 
significant as a symptom of a need which might be met at least par- 
tially by making a few changes in the existing program of the sdbools. 
Particularly in practical and technical courses in which specialized 
skills are the objectives and in which there is little value for the pupil 
or for anyone else unless the pupil has marked aptitude, it would seem 
to be not only feasible but desirable to permit and even to encourage 
some pupils to begin courses with the expectation that they will not 
even be allowed to continue in than beyond the point at which they are 
demonstrably unsuited to the work, regardless of the academic calendar 
or other irrelevandes. If school authorities really desire to emphasize 
the discovery of personal aptitudes through exploratory oqperience, 
they may do so without greatly dkturbing or addii^ to the conven- 
tional offering of courses, provided they are willing to assume that the 
education of the pupil is of more importance than the fixity of the 
academic bookkeeping system. This is true, of course, of the use of 
flexible operation of existing courses for purposes of educational ex- 
ploration. For purposes of vocational try-out, particularly with refer- 
ence to those vocations for which the school provides no special train- 
ing in formally organized courses, the school which seriously under- 
takes to give pupils opportunities for eaq>loration wfll probably find it 
necessary to arrange means whereby individuals may have some gen- 
uine contact with occupational life outside the schooL Such oppor- 
tunities are not often attempted in secondary sdiools, but they offer 
friiitful posribilities for experimentatiorL 

Personal cotmseHng. In the minds o( many persons not intimately 
acquainted with the details of guidanoe, and indeed in the conceptions 
of some who are assumed to be authorities, the major buriness of guid- 
ance is the matter of personal counseling. It is inevitable, partku- 
kriy in large secondary schools, that many pui^ will be canfronted 
with educatiorral problems or difficulties iriiich require immedkte, 
individual assistance. Many of these matters can and should be dealt 
with by the pupff’s regular teachers, but some of them are so related to 
the various a^)ects at the school program that they require the atten- 
tion of one whose intecests and knowiec^ are not restricted to a 
particular department of instruction. In small schools the {sdncqxti 
is well situated to deal with such problems; in larger schools it is 
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necessary and economical to delegate the task to persons specializing 
in this work. Again, certain pupils may suffer from relatively perma- 
nent psychological or emotional maladjustments which for diagnosis 
and remedial treatment require the personal attention of exceptionally 
competent specialists. Here the small school is decidedly at a disad- 
vantage, for although it presumably has its share of persons whose 
serious maladjustments require expert attention, it is seldom blessed 
with the services of a competent mental hygienist. Even the large 
school is seldom provided with expert service of this sort, although 
guidance counselors, whose competence in such matters is likely to 
be rather sketchy, are expected frequently to do what they can about it. 

Difficulties in personal counseling. One of the major difficulties in 
providing efficient counseling service in a large secondary school is 
the fact that counseling must in the nature of things be carried on by 
many people in many different types of positions. Instructors in vari- 
ous subjects, homeroom teachers, special counselors, visiting teachers, 
class advisers, and administrative officers all have parts in the work. 
Each of these types of persons is strategically situated to provide a 
relatively distinct type of service, but the co-ordination of their work 
is difficult. The difficulty is aggravated by the fact that the pupil 
needing help very often does not know that he needs it, or he does not 
know what kind of help he needs, or from whom he should get it If 
he understood these things, he probably would not require the atten- 
ti<Mi of a personal counselor. Hence, personal counseling is almost 
inevitably a sort of catch-as-catch-can affair, and a guidance specialist 
is in danger of having most of his time consumed in personal counseling 
which mi^t be done just as well or better by others. 

Another difficulty, perhaps a potential danger, is the fact that per- 
sonal counseling may tend to discourage personal responsibiiity and 
independence. Authorities on guidance are not unaware of the danger, 
for they take pains to insist that guidance should lead to '‘self-guid- 
ance” and that the counselor should avoid paternalism. If the guid- 
ance counsdor is successful in the sense that he helps the pupil to 
solve a perplexing problem or to surmcamt a painful difficulty, his 
success will be harmful in so fax as it encourages the pupil later on 
similar oocasaons to get assistance from others when he might better 
be learning to use his own resouit^. Since secondary schools are not 
now plentifully supplied with personal counselors, this contingency 
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is not very serious, but it should not be ignored in considering the ad- 
visability of extending counseling service. 

Need for counseling caused by defects in the educational program. 
To a considerable degree personal counseling, like other aspects of 
guidance, is made necessary by possible defects and shortcomings in the 
educational program of the schooL Koos and Kefauver report that 
deans of boys and of girls, homeroom advisers and other oounsetors are 
very frequently concerned with such matters as discipline, sodal con- 
duct, the quality of pupils’ work, and the planning of mdi\idual pro- 
grams of study.^ Those who are impress^ with the fact that such 
matters as personal ethics and the moral concepts which are basic to 
right conduct are somewhat neglected in the formal program of in- 
struction may be neither surprised n<M: pleased to find that this instruc- 
tion must now be supplied p>artiaily, casually, and tardily by special 
counselors. Furthermore, the fact that these special counselors have 
to devote so much attention to guidance with reference to the quality 
and dharacter of the pupil’s school work supports the belief that all is 
not well -with the regular program of instruction. Special counseling 
is unquestionably a useful palliative, but a palliative is scarcely to be 
used in preference to remedies which get at the root of the matter. 
Development of a more rational curricular program would reduce the 
pupil’s need for counseling. 

Systematic study of the pupiL The modem secondary school must 
have some means of collecting and studying comprehensive data oon- 
oeming the pupil’s personal characteristics and the educative effects 
of his school experience. The increasing heterogeneity of secondary- 
sdiool pupils and the common attempt to provide diversified educa^ 
tional opportunities in relation to the nee^ of pupils demand that 
there be continuous and systematic study of each pupil’s personal 
qualities and educational achievements. Although it is both desirable 
and feasible for the pupil’s teachers to make some study of obtain 
aspects of his capacities and achievements, in order to determine 
needed instructional adjustments and to assess the effects produced 
by them, there must also be some attempt to obtain and consider a 
complete mxxA of the accessible facts about each pupil and his 
educatiozL 

Fortunately research workers in education and in allied psycfaolo^ 
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cal and sociological fields are developing a rich store of special instru- 
ments and techniques for personal and educational diagnosis. Al- 
thou^ many of diagnostic measures are still somewhat unreliable and 
of dubbus \’alidity, most schools would be justified in making more use 
of them on a systenaatic basis. During recent years many local school 
authorities have been persuaded to inaugurate ^‘testing programs” 
in their schools. In many cases these so-called programs have been 
little more than sporadic gestures. Having in mind no particular needs 
to be served through testing, school officials caused standardized tests 
to be given to their pupils. The tests, after havmg been carefully 
scored according to directions furnished by the publisher, were often 
laid to rest on a shelf in the principal’s office without having produced 
any useful results other than unctuous satisfaction in being ''scientific 
and up-to-date.” Such futile use of tests has imdoubtedly tended 
somewhat to discredit the tests themselves. However, it is to be 
expected that school people should at first make some mistakes in the 
use of relatively new instrumentalities of this sort and that they will 
increasingly use them more intelligently. 

Ifeed for more research. Althou^ guidance service must make 
use of complete and accurate data concerning pupils, there appears 
to be no particular reason why guidance officers should themsdives 
be expected to produce these data in the first instance. Presumably, 
the guidance worker is but one of many school offidaJs who have vari- 
ous uses for the same types of data. Certainly officers charged with 
the general administration of the school need mudi the same sort of 
informatbn if the school is to be administered efficiently. 

Parhaps here again the field of guidance is under the necessity of 
fumiahing a particular service dnefiy because that service is not ade- 
quatdy provided otherwise. The National Survey indicates that, 
althoi^ smne of the schools in the larger cities have spedal research 
bureaus which are expected to collect and collate fficts with reference 
to the characteristics oi pupils and their scholastic attainments, the 
amount c^reseajitffi actuary (bneb discouraging meager.^ Further- 
mre, mudr of what is deme in name of research is not of respect^ 
able quality. AQ too frequent^ q>ecial research bureaus are not 
adcqiiateiy staffed and their efforts are sketchy and piecemeal, with 

U.Sw Office of Edobitiou 

X932» na 17. Netiottittl Sumy of SooCTwIaiy Edoortioii, Monograph now rs 73 p. 
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little apparent relation to any stable or broadly conceived purpose. 
In some cases they are little more than propagandist agencies for dis- 
pensing information favorable to the school. However, these mis- 
directions, futilities, and failures need not be interpreted to the dis- 
paragement of research. They serve rather to provide at least a tem- 
porary justification for the attempt on the part of guidance workers, 
as far as their many other tasks permit, to collect the information which 
must be used as a foundation for much of their work. 

Occapational placement and supervision. During the decade fol- 
lowing the World War, when secondary-school pupils readily obtained 
wage-earning occupations, vocational placement and follow-up services 
were advocated as important aspects of guidance service. It is to be 
noted that only in relatively few communities has placement service 
been of very substantial character,^ Relatively few secondary-school 
pupils are assisted by school placement agencies in finding jobs. They 
usually depend more upon personal friends or their own personal search 
for employment than upon placement agencies in sciools.*^ Since 
many pupils have had to take whatever kinds of employment were 
available, it might be expected that ihey would be not too wdl satisfied 
with thdb: work after they get it. However, there is evidence to show 
that these young people in the majority of instances are satisfied with 
their positions.*^ A person’s satisfaction with his job does not fully 
wazxant the presumption that he is in the most suitable porition, but 
apparently those who have found jobs arc fairly well pleased with the 
outcomes of the supposedly inadequate jfiaoement services which are 
available at present Whether placement service should be further 
developed by schools is a debatable question. General economic 
oonditrons, particularly as thq^ offer more or less opportunity for 
youthfifi woribers and as they provide financial support for placement 
services, will partially determine the answer. It is possible also that 
even thou^ publicly suj^rted placement service is to be provided 
it ^ould be undertaken by spedal agencies separate from the schools. 
After all, occupational placement is not particulaiiy an educational 

^ Notable eianiptea of pdacemeot and 6>D0w>^ wock xn dty sdiool si^stimis and haigh 
scbools axe descnM Reavis. {Op. ciL) 

^ Gcbtsoii N Edaxrrer and oitbas* Thf Soritotitol €f Sftmtdmy Edmcatimu 

U,S. Office of Education Bidkdxx^ 1933^ xto. ^ National Survey of SecoiKbucyEdocatioa, 
Monograjpli no. p. 3 X$. 
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matter. It might be somewhat easier to arrive at some judgment con- 
cerning the matter if the schools had in the past given more attention 
to follow-up studies of their former pupils. Secondary schools are 
generally neglectful of the possibilities of keeping useful systematic 
records of their pupils while they are in school, but they are even 
more nonchalant in paying attention to them after they have left 
school. In a few instances some attempt is made to keep in touch 
with the pupil’s occupational history during a short period after he 
leaves the school, but the typical secondary school makes no sj^stematic 
attempt to know anything about its pupils after they have left its 
classroom. It is queer that an institution which makes very preten- 
tious claims about its ability to ^^prepare pupils for living” does not 
take the trouble to find out at least whether its former pupils are 
living and what sort of lives they lead. If information of this kind 
were at hand it would be easier to know whether the present attempts 
at occupational placement are desirable and in what directions further 
developments should lead. 

Problems in relation to guidance in general. Consideration of the 
various phases of guidance inevitably suggests certain problems which, 
although they probably cannot be settled at present, must be seri- 
ously studied in planning future changes. For instance, there are 
some persons who believe that guidance at present puts too much em- 
phasis upon vocational life and vocational decisions. The individual 
pupil tends to think of his schooling in terms of what he can get from 
it to benefit hi m self, and he often thinks of such benefits rather nar- 
rowly in terms of earning or getting a living. These things have their 
place, but they should not be imduly emphasized at the expense of 
other valu^ Public secondary education is commonly justified — 
at least when its apologists are pleading for public support — for its 
contributions to the general welfare. Fortunately, contributions to 
the general welfare are not entirdy incompatible with benefits to the 
individuaL Presumably, the enlightenment which makes a better 
citizen will also help the pupil to become a better wage-earner, but to 
focus the youth’s attention narrowly upon occupational life does not 
necessarily produce the good dtizen. These things are so obviously 
true that workers in guidance commonly state their belief in them. 
But the content of occupations courses and counseling activities with 
reference to vocational choice give some warrant for the belief that 
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pupils axe often encouraged to be interested in what they are too nar- 
rowly interested in already. 

Whether or not these considerations are valid, there are other 
reasons for suspecting that emphasis upon vocational decision is, for 
many pupils at least, futile or xmdesirable at the secondary-school leveL 
Many pupils need not and should not make any decisions about voca- 
tions while they are in the secondary school. They may very well be 
gettmg more information about occupational life than they get now, 
but they need not be encouraged to make choices. In many cases 
they should perhaps be influenced not to make them rather than 
encouraged to do so. This is particularly true of students whose am- 
bitions and prospects make practically certain their completion of 
formal schooling in college or graduate schooL If the school will take 
pains to identify these pupils with some certainty, it may suitably make 
no effort to help them to settle upon any definite occupational decision. 

However, there are in every secondary school many pupils for whom 
the high school is the scholastic terminal, and who will leave school 
directly to try to find some sort of employment. Such pupils may 
not for some years finally determine what their vocational destiny 
is to be, but they are the pupils who most need whatever assistance 
the school can give them in making a reasonably satisfactory immedi- 
ate vocational adjustment. They are in general the kinds of people 
who are least able to manage their own personal affairs competently. 
The school needs not merely to know what happens to such youngsters 
when they leave school. If it makes any pretense of providing voca- 
tional guidance, indeed if it has for them even the decently conscien- 
tious and friendly interest that any competent adult citizen should 
have in a youngster for whom he has any responsibility, the school 
should make very definite and practical effort to help them adjust 
themselves vocationally as they leave school and undertake to estab- 
lish themselves in out-of-school life. Even if the school looks upon 
its function as purely educational, it will find ample justification for 
sudi effort, for it tends to conserve what the school has already accom- 
plished in the case of the individual pupil If a youngster who has 
left school finds himself without other moorings and drifts for some 
time, it is very likely that many of the interests which the school 
has sought to develop will be lost. The very fact that the school itself 
makes not even a gesture of further concern for him makes it easier 
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for him to suppose that his education is finished and that he must 
now look for other avenues of interest. The school which seeks to 
insure the conservation of its educational effort will find it profitable 
to assist those who leave it to make the best possible adjustment to 
out-of-school life. 

Some popular misconceptions. After contemplating the claims 
and the practices of guidance workers one may faintly suspect that 
they axe the innocent victims of a p)opular superstition which sometimes 
causes much anxiety among parents and their adolescent children. 
This is the belief that a young person seeking his “calling in life” is 
subject to the same sort of fates which used to keep romantic maidens 
in a state of anxious indecision about whether or not Prince Charming 
had at last actually arrived. The young person who assumes that 
somewhere, somehow he must find the one occupation in which he 
will be successful and happy may be excused on the assumption that 
he is ignorant, or stupid, or generally incompetent. Unhappily, there 
are many young people who have such notions. Guidance will serve 
such persons best by helping them to imderstand that most individuals 
who have the qualities needed for success in one occupation are simi- 
lariy suited to many other occupations. They should not be en- 
OQuiaged to pursue further the will-o’-the-wisp desire to know prema- 
turely about a distinctively superior vocation. 

Even if emphaas on the selection of vocations is desirable, it is not 
entirely certain that we know enough to offer efiBldent guidance. It 
may be that long-range vocational guidance of secondary-school 
pupils in general is analogous to provision of steam yachts for all 
adolescents, something which might be very pleasant to possess, but 
somewhat beyond the competence and province of the secondary school 
to provide. Thorndike, after having made careful and thorough analy- 
sis of the vocatLonal histories of former pupils in relation to the several 
types of data which were available concerning them while they were in 
school, says that “on the whole, the vocational histories of these boys 
and girls are not in accord with the opinions of those enthusiasts for 
vocational guidance who assume that an examination of a boy or girl 
<rf fourteen and a study of his school record wiD. enable a counselor to 
estimate his fitness to succeed in this, that, and the other sort of 
work.” ^ 

^ ** BdwEid L Thoxp4ilce and others^ Prtd*cHon of Vocational Success^ New York: The 
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Even though the advocates of vocational guidance dislike to accept 
evidence contradicting their presumptions and aspirations, their own 
failure to produce comparably objective data concerning the possi- 
bilities and results of vocational guidance leaves them in a dubious 
and somewhat defenseless position. Although it seems highly desir- 
able that there be carefully controlled experimentation intended 
primarily to explore and evaluate the possibilities of vocational guid- 
ance in secondary schools, it is scarcely justifiable at present to rec- 
ommend that secondary schools generally should emphasize long-range 
prophecy of specific occupations for individual pupils. 

Need of better distribution of guidance functions* Regardless 
of the theoretical possibilities of valid guidance, we should not ignore 
a very practical fact. Guidance specialists in secondary schools seem 
to undertake more than they can possibly do well. This is not neces- 
sarily their own fault. In order to gain recognition they have prob- 
ably been forced to commit themselves to many responsibilities and, 
as has been said already, their labors have been increased by the not too 
satisfactory character of the typical educational program of the second- 
ary school. But the fact remains that neither from the standpoint of 
preparation and personal competence nor with reference to his time can 
the guidance worker possibly be expected to do well all of the things 
which he undertakes to do. Although conditions vary tremendously 
in different school S3^tems, the guidance counselor in a secondary 
school is ordinarily expected to serve several hundred pupils. In con- 
nection with his work he is supposed to obtain up-to-date information 
concerning the shifting conditions in the field of employment oppor- 
tunities and the changing requirements and opportunities in many 
institutions of higher education. He is expected to know also about 
the home circumstances of pupils in the schooL Furthermore, he is 
required to know rather intimately the peculiarities of individual in- 
structors in the school and the character and purposes of the several 
phases of the curricular and extra-curricular program. He must be 
currently familiar with the scholastic records of pupils in the schooL 
He must also be skilled in using various methods of obtaining informa- 
tion which is not ordinarily available in conventional scholastic records. 
He must plan and administer a formal course in occupations. He must 
conduct countless personal interviews with pupils. He must be 
competent in the diagnosis and remedial treatment of pupils who need 
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or are suspected of needing the services of a mental hygienist. His 
diflSculties in doing these things are increased by the fact that he is 
working in a relatively new professional field in which materials and 
procedures have not yet become standardized and in which much 
improvisation is necessary. 

These responsibilities are too many and too great. Unless there is 
definite effort to eliminate some of the less needed and possibly unde- 
sirable phases of this work, the entire business may be discredited by 
the inherent impossibility of doing it all well. It seems unlikely that 
special personnel sufficient to do all of these things will soon be pro- 
vided. If guidance work is to make substantial contributions it must 
be somewhat more definitive and discriminating in its program. Al- 
though opinions about what functions should be diminished and 
what should be emphasized may differ, guidance workers may be 
reasonably certain of making valuable contributions if they will be 
more discrimioating in giving to different groups of pupils the special 
services which these pupils need. Also, some of the responsibilities 
assumed by guidance specialists must be distributed among other 
members of the school staff. 


EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 

The emphasis placed upon extra-curriculum activities and services 
is one of the most noteworthy characteristics of the contemporary 
American secondary school. It would be somewhat misleading to 
refer to these activities as making up an extra-curriculum program, 
for they generally lack the unity and definiteness of purpose, organiza- 
tion, and procedure which are implied by the term “program.” In 
fact the so-called curriculum program, which may seem to be so 
decidedly lacking in these respects, is a model of purposeful unity and 
definiteness in comparison with the relatively chaotic and ephemeral 
miscellany of enterprises generally designated as extra-curriculum 
activities. Their unstable and amorphous qualities make extra- 
curriculum activities hard to dasafy and evaluate, but their mere 
scope and the energy devoted to their promotion are enough to demand 
that their intrinsic merits and their actual and potential contributions 
to the school’s general educational purpose be thoughtfully scruti- 
nized. 
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The character of the extra-curriculum. The National Survey shows 
that the number of extra-curriculum activities in a secondary school 
is likely to be determined somewhat by the size of its enrollment. 
Consider, for instance, the following statistics, which are based upon a 
study of conditions in 224 secondary schools: 

Median Number 


Enrollment Groups of Activities 

100 or fewer 55 

101 to 300 ... 7.0 

301 to 750 13 o 

751 to 2,000 22 o 

More than 2,000 24 $ 


Although the survey report on these extra-curriculum activities 
presents much detailed information about geographic distribution, 
administrative techniques, and extent of pupil participation, it appar- 
ently did not occur to the investigators to find out what these extra- 
curriculum activities are. However, the report furnishes data with 
reference to the nature of extra-curriculum activities in four Middle- 
Western secondary schools." The authors’ tabulation of some of these 
data indicates rather clearly the major trends in these schools during 
recent years. It is worthy of note that the activities concerned with 
“dvic, moral, and honorary” matters, avocational pursuits, and train- 
ing supplementary to school subjects have increased markedly. 

Potential scope of extra-curriculimi programs. In contrast with 
the relatively modest offering of extra-curriculum activities in most 
secondary schools, and illustrating the almost unlimited potential 
scope of extra-curriculum activities if they are zealously and somewhat 
indiscriminately promoted, the National Survey shows what is being 
done in twenty-four schools which are presumed to be outstanding, in 
this respect at leasL^* In the majority of cases the extra-curriculum 
activities in these schools are organized as dubs. In the twenty-four 
schools there are 606 dubs. Very few of these dubs are duplicated 
from school to school. The complete roster of activities carried on 
in these schools is too long for indusion here, but it is a very interest- 

^ From WHliam C Reavis and George £ Van Dyke: NonatMetic Extracurricidum Activi- 
ties. TJ S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, no. 17. National Survey of Secondary Educar 
tion. Monograph no. 26, p 19. 

William C Reavis and George E. Van Dyke Op. dL, chap. L “ Ibid., chap. IIL 
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Table io. Nuioer op Non- Athletic Extra-Curriculum Activities 
OP Dipperent Types Provided in Four Schools for the 
Period 19 13-1930 


Year 

Civic, 
moral, and 
honorary 

Pub- 

bcations 

Avo- 

cational 

Soaal 

Subject, 
musical, 
bterary, 
and teams 

Total 

activities 

Total 
different 
activities 
for period 

1913*. . 

. * 5 

9 

3 

5 

31 

54 


1914. .. 

• - 5 

9 

4 

7 

30 

55 


1915 

. .. 6 

9 

5 

5 

30 

55 


1916 

, 6 

9 

3 

8 

32 

S8 


1917. - . 

. .. 9 

9 

4 

6 

37 

6S 

88 

1918 

... 9 

9 

3 

6 

36 

63 

1919.... 

- - 13 

9 

3 

4 

37 

66 


1920. .. 

... II 

9 

5 

3 

37 

65 


1921. 

. . II 

8 

6 

4 

38 

67 


1922 

. . . 12 

IO 

7 

4 

48 

81 


1923 

. .. 14 

9 

7 

5 

50 

85 


1924- . . 

.. . 14 

9 

7 

S 

48 

83 

140 

1925.... 

22 

9 

8 

5 

53 

97 


1926. . . , 

. . 23 

IO 

13 

3 

58 

107 


1927 

• 25 

IO 

IO 

4 

^3 

112 


1928 . 

. 28 

XI 

IS 

3 

65 

122 


1929 . 

... 33 

12 

16 

3 

69 

133 


1930. . 

• 33 

13 

19 

4 

79 

148 

248 


ing exhibit- For the purposes of the National Survey the activities 
have been classified thus: 


I. Student government, school service, and honorary organizations. Per- 
forming services “to the school as an entire unit and not to smaller 
groups of pupils.” 

n. Social, moral, leadership, and guidance dubs. Clubs and activities 
organized and conducted primarily for the purpose of developing 
desirable characteristics of personality, social manners and usages, 
and leadership qualities in their members. . . . 
ni. Departmental cMs. Organizations whose primary purpose is that of 
suppkinenting or extending the work of specific courses in the regular 
cuiriculum- . . . 

rv. Publicaiions and JournalisHc organizations. . . . organizations con- 
ducted for the purpose of publishing school papers, magn-rines, and 
annuals, as wdl as those the purpose of which is training in journalise 
tic worlL 

V. Dramatic clubs, Uterary societies, and forensic activities organiza- 

tions conducted primarily for the purpose of developing abilities and 
skills in . . - drama, literary writing, and public sp eaking. 
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VI. Musical organiwlians * . . . instrumental and vocal organizations con- 
ducted for the purpose of training high-school pupils in musical skills 
and abilities. 

VII. Special-interest dubs . . . organized and conducted for the purpose of 
providmg their members with desirable means of utilizing leisure 
time. 

The following random selection of club names illustrates the great 
variety of these projects, and indicates as well the fact that more than 
half the total number are related to instruction in curricular subjects 
and to the development of specialized interests or abilities: Boys^ Court, 
Sanitation Squad, Girl Reserves, Charm and Culture, Story Hotir, 
Get-Rich-Quick (a guidance club), Chemistry, Newton Club (mathe- 
matics), Accountancy, Reporters^ Club, Sheet Metal Club, Palette 
Club, Daily Papers, Thalis (dramatics), Choral Club, Model Airplane, 
Athena Debating Society, Drum Corps, Harmonica, Basketry, Out- 
door, Boys’ Camera, Cartoon, Fancy Sewing, Golf, Marionette, Quilt- 
ing, and Terpsichorean." Potentially, if not in present actuality, 
provision of activities of this sort offers some very important educa- 
tional advantages. Specifically, since the school is not ordinarily 
obligated to certify to the academic credit values of these activities, 
since it is not even obligated to msdntain particular activities through- 
out a semester, the school is in a position to use the extra-curriculum 
as a sort of testing laboratory or proving ground in which promising 
innovations may be developed or evaluated with a view to their later 
adoption in curricular instruction.®^ Unfortunately this posdbility 
is not often capitalized. The extra-curriculum is apparently assumed 
to be a kind of academic no man’s land, a place where activity flour- 
ishes without any particular relation to the purposes or procedures of 
the curricular program. However, even if they have not been so 
intended by their promoters, many of the procedures used in conduct- 
ing extra-curriculum activities might well be used to vitalize curricular 
instruction and many of the ^‘subjects” offered as suppl^nentaiy to 
the curriculum should be given definite curricular recognition. 

^ This biief list is selected at random &om the list presented by Reavis and Van Dyke» 
pp. 79-84. It represents about one tenth of the dub activities offered in the twenty-four 
schools. 

^ This posfflbility is tbouiditfuHy cmphaazed by Frands T. Spanldmg in “What Extra- 
Curricular Activities Ought a Good School Not to Offer,” Educahonal Method^ 9040-51 
(December, 1929). 
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The process of absorption is already taking place. In many schools 
an activities period is an integral part of the daily schedule. In some 
schook pupils are required to participate in some sort of '' extra- 
curriculum activity.” In some cases points or credit are given for 
such participation. And in some cases, also, enterprises which at one 
time were extra-curricular have been accorded full academic status. 

Another very considerable potential advantage is the opportunity 
which the extra-curriculum offers individual pupils to explore or per- 
sistently develop specialized interests or abilities without the hamper- 
ing restrictions which are frequently characteristic of participation in 
the regular curriculum. It has already been pointed out in connection 
with vocational and exploratory courses ^ that the customary practice 
of pretending that a formal course is an indivisible and fixed unit, 
which must begin in September and finish in June and in whidh a 
pupil must conform to a fixed and limited pattern of activities, pre- 
vents many pupils from participating in such courses conveniently. 
Under these circumstances it is fortunate that the extra-curriculum is 
being used increasingly as a means of permitting individuals to get 
^)ecialized training flexibly adaptable to their particular interests. 
Possibly the present trend of development foreshadows an educational 
program in which the basic curriculum will serve to provide for all 
pupils the fundamental insights which are essential for all and in which 
the extra-curriculum will have been definitely recognized as the 
means whereby individual pupfls may conveniently obtain specialized 
training available in amounts suited to their particular needs and 
abilities.^ 

A further advantage, which is available even if it is not utilized as 
fully as it might be, is the opportunity for giving concrete application 
to ideas whidi the pupil gets from curricular instruction. School in- 
struction is frequently criticized because “it is not related to life,” 
“it does not give the pupil siiffiri^t opportunity for self-expression,” 
or because it is so “abstract” or “uninteresting to pupils.” These 
criticisms are valid, and curricular instruction, as such, could be im- 
proved in many respects. But it is possible that even superior instruc- 
tion should be supplemented by extra-instructional activities somewhat 
similar to those which are offered at present- For example, the pupil 

»*Sccpp 323 ff. 

*s See Chapter XXI, wherein the impKcations of this trend are conoetdiy described. 
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who studies in his civics class the underlying purposes and principles 
relating to popular election of government officials has within his own 
school extra-curricular opportunities for applying these ideas or 
perhaps checking them in the election of student officers. Some ex- 
perienced school folk may be disturbed at this particular example, 
for it sometimes happens that pupils conducting their elections engage 
in practices which resemble those of “machine politicians” and “ward 
heelers” more than they exemplify the idealistic representations of the 
instruction in civics. Part of the disparity is due to the fictitious char- 
acter of so-called civics instruction, but it is also due in part to the 
fact that extra-curricular practices in student government are com- 
monly carried on as if there were no such thing as civics instruction in 
a secondary school. The educational possibilities of both formal 
instruction and extra-curriculum would be increased if they had at 
least a speaking acquaintance with each other. In similar fashion 
the extra-curriculum and the formal curriculum might well be more 
closely allied in many other relationships. 

Another desirable characteristic of the extra-curriculum is the fact 
that it makes possible the easy disposal of activities which have been 
dead long enough to merit burial. After a subject has won a place 
in the formal curriadum it seems to have acquired a leasehold from 
which it can hardly be dislodged, but the elements of the extra- 
curriculum are characteristically subject to change. For example. 
Reavis and Van Dyke report that the median duration of some 391 
extra-curriculum activities in four secondary schools within a period 
of thirty-one years was 4.4 years.^ This figure may be somewhat 
misleading becaxase of the large numbers of extra-curriculum activities 
which have been inaugurated recently and which will presumably 
persist for some time. It must be recognized also that, particularly 
m small schools offering few extra-curriculum activities, there is a 
tendency to perpetuate traditional activities. However, recent trends 
in larger and more progressive schools indicate that the extra-curricu- 
lum is comparatively free from the static qualities which afflict the 
regular curriculum. 

improvements needed in present programs. The extra-curriculum 
is nevertheless subject to considerable improvement. Although the 
varied character of the activities in different schools scarcely justifies 

^ Op ciL^ p. II. 
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any universally applicable indictments, there are several characteristic 
weaknesses. The extra-curriculum, like almost every other aspect of 
the secondary schooFs endeavors, lacks clearly conceived objectives. 
Although the more articulate proponents of extra-curriculum activities 
provide highly ambitious rationalizations of their presumed purposes, 
many of these objectives are stated in such aJi-mdusive terms as to 
be equally suitable, or unsuitable, as objectives of curricular instruc- 
tion. To say, for instance, that extra-curriculum activities provide 
training for demooBcy or dtizenship or better living or foster the 
personal development of the pupil, is not to indicate very clearly the 
distinctive objectives of this particular type of enterprise. 

Fxirthermore, the relationship of the extra-curriculum to other 
aspects of the school program is by no means clear. Both in the con- 
ceptions which people have of them and in reference to the implidt 
character of the activities themselves, the extra-curriculum may be a 
means of escape from the supposed evils of the regular curriculum, or of 
strengthening its weaknesses, and in many cases there seems to be no 
relationship whatever. This fundamental defect will not easily be 
removed until the purposes of the secondary school are more dearly 
formulated. However, there axe certain immediate possibilities which 
mi^t be somewhat more clearly defined without waiting for the time 
when we may know more about what the secondary school as a whole 
should have as its educational objectives. 

One possibility, which is effected to some extent at present, is the 
provision of spedalized traini n g needed by certain individuals. This 
functimx is by no means peculiar to the extra-curriculum at present. 
For example, in the regular curricultim a pupil is offered training in 
speaking French, in sewing, or in the writing of verse. All of these 
types of training are also offered as extra-curriculum enterprises in 
some schools. Both avenues have certain advantages. The training 
given in the regulax curriculum is usually more carefully, responsibly, 
and thoroughly administered. The training offered in the extra- 
curriculum is ordinarily ^ven only to those whose interests and felt 
needs for the training make them more promising candidates for 
successful attainment. Another advantage of the extra-curriculum 
is the flexibility with whidi amounts and rates of training may be 
adjusted to the needs, abilities, and ambitions of the individual. It 
should be recognized that certain subjects in the regular curriculum 
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and certain types of extra-curricular work now have a common purpose 
and that it would be desirable to effect a merger in which many types of 
training primarily devoted to the development of specialized pro- 
ficiency are organized as one large division of the schoors general 
program. There should be applied throughout this work the thor- 
oughness, the systematic continuity of training, and the use of reason- 
ably objective standards which are characteristic of the regular cur- 
riculum and to combine with it the selectivity and administrative 
flexibility which are now rather peculiar to the extra-curriculum. 

A serious defect in many extra-curricular enterprises is the actual 
school practice of sacrificing educational potentialities in the effort 
to make ‘‘a good showing.’^ For example, there are some schools in 
which a pupil who participates in a school band and who assumes that 
he is getting fundamental musical training is being exploited in the 
attempt to produce pseudo-musicians who can play three or four 
selections well enough to win in a contest. The same kind of prostitu- 
tion of education tends generally to be present in all sorts of scholastic 
endeavor in which there is real or apparent necessity to exhibit concrete 
achievement for the edification of the populace. It is natural that this 
should be so, for education at its best is a process of slow growth, and 
its results are characteristically intangible. It is a gradual and long- 
term investment which cannot be expected to produce glamorous 
dividends immediately. The school, like other institutions supported 
by the public purse and subject to local control, is naturally tempted 
to try to produce tangible evidence of its achievements. This is un- 
doubtedly the cause of many questionable extra-curricular enterprises. 
The defect is obvious, but practicable remedies are not always easy 
to put into effect. In any case, even though school people are not 
entirely to blame for the situation, there must be a vigilant watch 
that superficial and flashy trumpery does not supplant inconspicuous 
and substantial education and training. 

The extra-curriculum suffers also from the fact that it is often 
looked upon as a somewhat superfluous business. The r^ular finan- 
cial budget of the school is not usually planned to provide for its 
support, and sponsoring teachers frequently look upon the extra- 
curriculum as something which must be fostered out of the kindness 
of one’s heart The extra-curriculum is an attractive and winsome 
stepchild in a household which can never quite make ends meet. 
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In consequence it is likely to be somewhat shabbily treated except 
as it can produce a livelihood through its own talents. The lack of 
adequate financial support is in itself a handicap, and the necessity of 
making extra-curricular activities pay their own expenses pla3?s into 
the hands of those who would emphasize entertainment at the expense 
of education. From these standpoints the tendency to abandon the 
distinction between the curriculum and the extra-curriculum, and to 
incorporate the two in an integral educational program seems to be 
desirable. 

The extra-curriculum is also limited by the fact that, although it is 
presumed to offer opportunities for the development of specialized 
individual interests and abilities, most of its undertakings are admin- 
istered as large-group enterprises. In a sense it duplicates to some 
extent the weaknesses of the conventional curriculum. Ordinarily 
the pupil who wishes to learn how to make photographs or to play the 
harmonica or to do wood-turning has opportunity to do so only if there 
are several others who wish to do the same thing at the same time. 
Admittedly, there are certain advantages in the inspiration and co- 
operation which come through group effort, but the group method of 
procedure makes the extra-curriculum somewhat restricted and in- 
flexible- The group situation, moreover, is often somewhat abnormal 
in respect to the activities which it is presumed to promote. For 
example, such activities as sewing, cooking, photography, gardening, 
writing, microscopy, bird study, reading, and a host of others which 
are fostered through clubs are not so conducted in normal livmg. The 
boy or girl who becomes accustomed to a gregarious approach to 
activities which are most satisfactorily done individually and often in 
solitude is getting a very spurious and inappropriate introduction to 
them. Possibly the school has somewhat uncritically fallen into the 
fashion which our critics identify as an American peculiarity — we are 
said to be a nation of “joiners.’^ This is not the place to dwell at 
length upon this matter, even if it should prove to be the chief cause of 
the dubbiness of our extra-airriculum- The important fact in this 
connection is that the extra-curriculum might be improved consider- 
ably if there were more opportunity for individuals to cultivate special 
interests or abilities. If this is attempted the secondary school may 
conceivably make considerable use of materials and techniques for 
self-instruction. Possibly something can be learned here from the 
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fact that many persons make successful use of correspondence courses 
and printed manuals and handbooks in learning how to do certain 
things which they wish to do. 

The extra-curriculum is not without its shortcomings, but it sug- 
gests many potentialities for the extension and enrichment of the 
entire educational program of the secondary school. 

PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER CONSIDERATION 

Physical Training and Health Service 

1. In one or more secondary schools in which you are interested: 

a. What provision is made for the discovery and recordmg of pupils^ 
physical defects or deficiencies in health^ 

1 ). What t37pes of remedial treatment are regularly supplied to individuals 
who need it? 

c. What specific activities or services should be added in order to make 
the schooFs health service reasonably complete^ 

2. Examine several recently published articles or books bearing on the prob- 
lem of ‘‘socialized medicme,” and consider their implications in relation 
to health services in schools. 

3. Analyze and evaluate the content of several secondary-school courses in 
health and hygiene. 

4. Obtain evidence of the extent to which participation in athletics results in 
ph5^ical benefit or injury to pupils. 

5. Analyze recent pronouncements by recognized authorities in the field of 
public health in order to discover what problems or urgent needs th^ 
emphasize and what measures they advocate for meeting them. Consider 
the possible bearing of these statements upon the health program of a 
particular secondary schooL Examine the schooFs program to find out to 
what extent it is or is not contributing effectively to the solution of the 
public health needs which you have identified. On the basis of your 
survey of these various facts, try to suggest feasible ways in which the 
school might more effectively hdp to meet such needs. 

6. If the ph3rsical education program of a school is intended to minister 
directly to the improvement of the health of young people, it may be ex- 
pected to prevent physical deficiencies in some pupils who are at present 
reasonably healthy and amehorate them in others who are deficient in 
health. In order to evaluate the secondary school’s attempts to provide 
health service from this standpomt, analyze the reports of careful in- 
vestigations of the health de&dendes whidi are most frequently found in 
boys and girls of secondary-school age. Then find out what medical 
authorities or health specialists recommend as being the best methods of 
prevention and cure, respectivdy, of these health defidendes. Finally, 
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examine in detail the physical education programs of the secondary 
schools to determme to what extent they are supplying appropnate serv- 
ices for the prevention and amelioration of health deficiencies in boys and 
girls. 

7. Assume the desirability of health instruction which will provide for boys 
and girls reasonably comprehensive undcrstandmg not merely of physiol- 
ogy and personal hygiene, but also of a much broader range of facts of the 
sort to make young people discriminating “consumers'' and supporters 
(or the opposite) of physicians, clinics, hospitals, purveyors of proprietary 
medicines, gynonasiums, diet faddists, athletic coaches, medical research- 
ers, and the many other health agencies which are available In the light 
of this assumption, try to plan at least tentatively the outlmes of a course 
to supply the needed facts. 

8. Recognizing the fact that a school which provides direct health service is 
operating as a public health agency, and that its services are necessarily 
partial, since at best they reach only individuals of school age, make a 
survey of the situation in a secondary school and its community to de- 
termine whether or not it would be feasible and desirable for the school to 
diminish considerably its own efforts to provide health service and to 
encourage the devdopment of a special health service agency serving the 
whole community. 


Guidance 

I. Analyze in detail the means used in a particular school system for provid- 
ing various types of guidance. 

3. Evaluate the content of recently published textbooks for occupations 
courses in secondary schools. 

3. Even if it is not now possible to predict the vocational success of particu- 
lar individuals^ would it be desirable to use vocational guidance to in- 
fluence the general distribution of vocational ambitions m relation to 
changes in vx>cational opportunities? 

4. Assuming the desirability of improved provisions for discovering and 
recording fects concerning the characteristics of individual pupils, list m 
detail the kinds of facts which should be discovered, and describe desirable 
n^thods of obtaining them. 

$. M a k e a “job analysis'^ of the work of a speoBl guidance officer in a large 
secondary sdiooL 

6. Make definite recommendations concerning the major responsibilities of a 
school guidance officer in hdping pupils properly to plan their future 
scholastic carets, 

7, A good many secondary schools have been led to inaugurate special pro- 
grams of gui d ance, supposing that a guidance program is a good thmg for 
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a school to have, but not being particularly aware of any specific needs to 
be met by the program. As a basis for indicating the purposes of a special 
program of guidance service in a six-year secondary school, indicate spe- 
cifically what definite effects a guid^ce program should have upon the 
pupils. 

8 It is apparent that guidance specialists in secondary schools ordinarily 
undertake at least nominal responsibihty for more th^ they can possibly 
do well. It is also commonly observed that '‘home-room teachers” and 
other teachers do not seem very systematically to perform any special 
gmdance functions. Assuming ^t certain imp)ortant guidance functions 
may be earned on by teachers other than guidance specialists, analyze the 
various gmdance services which a school should provide for its pupils in 
the attempt to select some which may well be the responsibilities of guid- 
ance specialists and others which should be the responsibilities of other 
members of the staff. Consider, in this connection, the possibility that 
certain guidance functions should be assigned by the school to pupils or 
parents. 

9. Assuming that there are important differences in the kinds of guidance 
needed by (i) pupils who will almost certainly attend college, (2) pupils 
who will probably terminate their formal schooling upon graduation from 
the high school, and (3) pupils who will in all probability end their school- 
ing without having been graduated from high school, determine as defi- 
nitely as possible the kinds of guidance service most urgently needed for 
each of these three groups. Since the guidance service should apparently 
be differentiated to meet the mdividual needs of these different groups of 
pupils, there must be some good method of identifying early the pupOs 
who will comprise each group. Work out the best possible plans for giv- 
ing appropriate guidance to each group of pupils and for determining as 
soon as possible m which group a given mdividual belongs. 


Extra-Curriculum 

1. Write a descriptive and critical essay on the past and present devdopment 
of the extra-curriculum activities in a secondary school. 

2. Consider the respective merits of requiring, encouraging, or setting up 
restrictive limitations upon participation in extra-curriculum activities. 
Recommend definite policies governing sdiool practice in these matters. 

3. Examine and evaluate the extra-curriculum program in a secondary 
school, and suggest ways in which it may be improved. 

4. List spedfically extra-curriculum activities which may very appropriatdy 
be carried on by pupils individually. Make another list of activities 
which are best carried on by piqiils working in groups. Describe as con- 
cretely as possible feasible administrative arrangements for these two 
types of activities. 
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5. The extra-cumculum is commonly handicapped by the necessity of bemg 
self-supporting financially. Consider this situation and recommend 
definite policies whereby it may be improved 

6. Examine in detail the full scope of the activities and interests dealt with 
in the entire curricular and extra-cumcular program of a secondary school 
in order to ascertain the nature and extent of duplication and overlapping. 
Having ascertained where duplication exists, show how it may be reduced 
so as to make more room for the development of other educational op- 
portumties which are actual additions to the program. 

7. Develop a method for determining in what ways and to what extent 
pupils who have previously been enrolled m extra-curriculum activities in 
a secondary school, subsequently continue to engage m the activities and 
interests which the extra-curricular program supposedly promotes. Try 
to obtain information of the sort which a secondary school can employ in 
seeking to improve its program of extra-curriculum activities so as to make 
them productive of permanent active interests in boys and girls. 

8. There is much that goes on in the name of extra-cumculum activities 
which is there chiefly through the uncntical perpetuation of tradition. 
Moreover, some of the present activities for which there is some other 
justification are probably not so much needed as other activities which 
might be offered. Assuming or at least hoping that you can stimulate 
some desirable changes in the program of extra-curricular activities, work 
out a plan whereby a secondary school will conduct a thorough overhaul- 
ing of its extra-curricular program, giving first place not to what has some 
justification, but seeking for the most part to offer only the activities 
which are most needed. In other words determine what the needs are, 
and then try to devise activities to meet them. 

SOME MATERIALS USEFUL FOR THE FURTHER STUDY 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH SERVICE 

General 

The chapter by Perrm and the books by Turner, Williams, and Williams 
and Brownell arc general treatments of the field as a whole They represent 
the more or kss staple viewpomts of leading sponsors of the work in the 
schools. Wmslow*s Regents’ Inquiry report deals comprehensively with 
many aspects of health and physical education m schools. Its incisive 
critidsms and recommendations make it a very valuable source of mforma- 
tion and ideas. The report by Brammel is a detailed factual study conducted 
as a part of the National Survey of Secondary Education It contains many 
sigmficant facts concerning conditions in the secondary schools, and will be 
very useful to the person who will devote considerable care and effort to 
reading it The American Child Health Association’s “Health Ttends” is 
also a report of practices in a large number of schools. It is factual, objec- 
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tive, and well-planned, and is particularly valuable for the person who can 
spend but little time The White House Conference report on The School 
Health Program is a readable presentation of the views which are pretty well 
agreed upon by recognized authorities in this field. Those who wish to make 
relatively exhaustive studies will find it profitable to consult the brief sum- 
maries of research and the bibliographies presented by Affleck and by Staley, 
as well as other bibliographies contained in many of the works list^ here. 

Affleck, G. B : ^‘Health and Physical Education,” Review of Edvcaiional 
Research, 4:503-41 (December, 1934). 

American Child Health Association: Health Trends in Secondary Educalion: 
Fifty-three Schools Analyze Their Health Programs. New York: Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, 1927. 153 p. 

Brammel, P Roy. Health Work and Physical Education U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1932, no. 17. National Survey of Secondary Education, 
Monograph no. 28 

Perrin, Ethel: “The Supervision of a Health Program,” chap. XIII of Willis 
L. XJhl and others The Supervision of Secondary Subjects. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co , 1929, pp. 562-606. 

Staley, S. C.: “Physical Education,” Reoiew of Educational Research, 2:78, 
79, 94 (February, 1932). 

Turner, Qaire Elsmere. Principles of Health Education. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co , 1932. 318 p. 

WThite House Conference on Child Health and Protection: The School Health 
Program. New York* The Century Co., 1932. 400 p. 

Williams, Jesse F.: Principles of Physical Education. Philadelphia: W- B. 
Saimders & Co., 1932. 468 p. 

Williams, Jesse Feiring, and Brownell, Clifford L.: Administration of Health 
and Physical Educalion. Philadelphia : W. B. Saunders & Co. , 1934. 598 p. 
Winslow, C.-E. A.: The School Health Program. The Regents’ Inquiry. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 120 p. 

General Administration and Organization 

Tlie books by Bache and Bennett enable one to get a fairly broad picture 
of school health work in a city and county, respectively, and the study by 
Jones deals with the general administration of health work in the school sys- 
tem of a large and populous state which is recognized as having a stron^y 
centralized educational system. Both Bennett and Jones present their 
materials in a condensed and somewhat technical fashion, and their books 
will be useful chiefly to those who have some special interest in their subjects. 
The White House Conference report is a generalized, readable, and concise 
presentation of principles which are the agreed-upon fundamentals advo- 
cated by recognized authorities. 
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Bache, Louise: EedUh Education in an American City Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1934, 116 p, 

Bennett, Thomas Gordon: A Health Program for the Children of a Courtly . 
(Contributions to Education, no. 584.) New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933- 196 p. 

Jones, Hiram kr. The Administration of Health and Physical Education in 
New York State, (Contributions to Education, no 622.) New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 155 p. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection: The Administra- 
tion of the School Health Program, New York: The Century Company, 
1932. 42 p. 


Special Phases 

The titles of some of these books are self-explanatory but certain others 
deserve comment. The American Public Health Association's What to Tell 
the Public About Health is a series of readable and interesting articles on a 
wide range of health subjects. It is a very useful handbook for teachers or 
anybody. Those who are interested in sex education for the individual will 
find the book by Richmond very useful. Its social aspects are very sanely 
treated in the White House Conference report on Social Hygiene in the 
Schools, This report is a general and readable treatment of an important 
problem. The report by Savage and others presents scathing criticisms 
which made the devotees of school athletics very uncomfortable for a short 
time. 

Americpn Public Health Association: What to Tell the Public About Health, 
Second Edition. New York: Amencan Pubhc Health Association, 1933. 
271 p. 

Davis, Elwood Craig: Methods and Techniques Used in Surveying Health and 
Physical Education in CUy Schools: An Analysis and Evaluation. (Con- 
tributions to Education, no. 515.) New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1934. 162 p. 

Rice, Emmett A.: A Brief History of Physical Education, New York: A. S, 
Barnes & Co., 1929. 288 p. 

Richmond, Winifred: Introduction to Sex Education, New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1934. 3 ^^ P- 

Rogers, Frederick R. : Educational Objectives of Physical Activity, New York: 
A- S. Barnes Co , 1931. in p. 

: Test and Measurement Programs in the Redirection of Physical Educa^ 

tion. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 166 p. 

Savage, Howard J., and others: American College Athletics New York: 

The Cam^e Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1929. 383 p. 
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Strain, Mrs. Frances B. : New Patterns in Sex Teaching New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co , 1934. 242 p. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection: Social Hygiene in 
the Schools, New York: The Century Co., 1932. 60 p. 

Wood, Thomas D., and Rowell, Hugh G.: Health Through Preoention and 
Control of Disease. Yonkers: World Book Co., 1925. 125 p. 

: Health Supervision and Medical Inspection of Schools. Philadelphia: 

W. B. Saunders & Co , 1927 637 p. 


SOME MATERIALS USEFUL FOR THE FURTHER STUDY OF 

GUIDANCE 

General 

Because of the fact that guidance is a relatively new scholastic enterprise 
and because most of the books dealing with it have been written by special- 
ists, the mexperienced student is likely to find the terminology of these books 
a handicap and their style somewhat unmteresting. The book by Allen is 
comprehensive and definite. Its authority is supported by the fact that it is 
based very considerably upon the author^s expenence in developing a com- 
plete program of guidance m the schools of a large city. The book by Brewer 
is a readable exposition of the view that guidance is so all-mdusive as to 
cover almost everything that a school should do for boys and girls. The 
textbooks by Jones, Koos and Kefauver, and Proctor, are appropriately com- 
prehensive and systematic. Koos and Kefauver present a large store of in- 
formation and viewpoints, although their reports of other studies are in gen- 
eral presented somewhat uncritically. Their book is a convenient source of 
reference to other studies which the student of guidance may wish to examine 
for himself. The report by Reavis is factual and informative for the person 
who is akeady sufiSciently interested to appreciate the significance of the 
facts presented. The book by Strang is interestingly written and provides 
both perspective and specific information. Readers without much previous 
backgroimd or experience will find it very helpful. Stuart and Morgan de- 
scribe and interpret concisely the guidance agencies and activities in a school 
system which has long been recognized for its emphasis upon guidance. 

AUen, Richard D.: Organization and Supervision of Guidance in Public Edu- 
cation. New York: Inor Publishing Co., 1934. 420 p. 

Brewer, John M.: Education as Guidance. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1932. 668 p. 

Jones, Arthur J.: Principles of Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1930. 38s p. 

Koos, Leonard V., and Kefauva:, Grayson N.: Guidance in Secondary 
Schools. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932. 640 p. 
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Proctor, William M . Educational and Vocational Guidance’ A Consideration 
of Guidance as It Relates to All the Essential Activities of Life Boston; 
Houghton Mifflm Co., 1925. 352 p. 

Reavis, William C : Programs of Guidance U S Office of Education Bulle- 
tin, 1932, no. 17. National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 
no. 14- 

Strang, Ruth M.: The Role of the Teacher tn Personnel Work. New York: 

Teachers CoDege, Columbia University, 1932. 332 p. 

Stuart, Milo H,, and Morgan, DeWitt S Guidance at Work New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co , Inc , 1931. 104 p. 


Educational Guidance and Adjustment of Pup%ls 

A detailed, factual discussion of pupil accounting is presented by Heck. 
It IS valuable chiefly for the person with special mterest in its subject. The 
book by Reavis gives considerably more attention to the educational guid- 
ance of pupils in school. Symonds presents matenals of considerable im- 
portance to specialists, but his work is likely to be difficult for the unm- 
formed student. 

Heck, Arch O.* Administration of Pupil Personnel. Boston: Ginn & Co , 
1929. 479 P- 

Reavis, William Claude: Pupil Adjustment in Junior and Senior High 
Schools. New York: D. C. Heath & Co , 1926. 348 p. 

Symonds, Percival M.: Psychological Diagnosis in Social Adjustment. New 
York: American Book Co., 1934. 362 p. 

Vocational Guidance 

The layman or the student with little previous knowledge will find the 
book by Earle brief, simply written, and interesting. The chapter from 
Douglass is also a very useful brief mtroduction to this general field, and the 
novice will find it simple and easy reading. The more comprehensive book 
by Myers is also introductory, Keller and Viteles present mterestmg 
descriptions of the progress of the vocational guidance movement. The 
study by Thorndike and his collaborators is a rigorously scientific cnticism 
of several common assumptions of sponsors of vocational education. It is 
not easy reading, but it merits study. The White House Conference report 
is very informative, although it may be difficult for the person without 
some previous interest in the problems with which it deals. It contains very 
extensive bibliographies of important publications. 

Douglass, Aubrey A.: “Gainful Occupation: Guidance,” chap. XII of Mod- 
em Secondary Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflm Co., 1938, pp. 483- 

529- 
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Earle, Frank M.: Psychology and the Choice of a Career. London: Metkuen 
Co , Ltd., 1933 P- 

Keller, Franklin J , and Viteles, M. S.: Vocational Guidance Throughout the 
World New York: W. W Norton Co , 1937. 575 p. 

Myers, George 'E.i The Problem of Vocational Guidance. New York: The 
Macmillan Co , 1932 640 p. 

Thorndike, Edward, and others: Prediction of Vocational Success. London: 

Oxford University Press, H. Milford, 1934. 284 p. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection: Vocational Guid- 
ance. New York: The Century Co., 1932. 396 p. 


MATERIALS USEFUL FOR SUPPLEMENTARY STUDY OF 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

General 

Most of the books listed below have the appearance of systematically 
organized textbooks, but they present a very generous supply of concrete 
illustration and description of extra-cumcuUx practice in schools. They 
contain relatively little thoughtful analysis of the appropriate functions of 
the extra-curricular program. Fretwell^s book is somewhat exceptional in 
having a very definite underlying philosophy. It is easily readable, contains 
plenty of concrete materials, and wiU be useful even to the inexperienced and 
uninf ormed student. Both of McKown^s books are almost completely inno- 
cent of theory and replete with concrete descriptions which will be particu- 
larly helpful to the person who wishes to conduct extra-curricular activities 
without taxing his own creative ingenuity. Terry’s books are systematic 
and reasonably comprehensive treatments of their subjects. The first five 
chapters of his book on the supervision of extra-curricular activities contain 
valuable discussion of the general place of these activities and their possibih- 
ties in traimng for citizenship. Roberts and Draper present a staple text- 
book dealing comprehensively with various aspects of this field and empha- 
sizing possible social values. The report by Reavis and Van Dyke is like 
most of the other parts of the National Survey in being factual in character 
and somewhat uninteresting in mode of presentation. It is, however, very 
informative, and is recommended to those who are willing to work for what 
they get. The yearbook of the National Society is now somewhat out-of- 
date, although ertra-cumcular practice is sufficiently traditional and un- 
changing to make the yearbook a fairly accurate source of information and 
ideas about various phases of extra-curricular activities, 

FretweU, Elbert K.- Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 572 p. 

McKown, Harry C.: Extra-Currictdar Actmties. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1927. 617 p. 
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McKown, Harry C.: School Clubs: Their OrganizaUony Administration, 
Supervision, and Acimties New York: The Macmillan Co , 1929. 516 p. 
National Society for the Study of Education: “Extra-Curricular Activities.” 
Twenty-Fifth Yearbook, Part II. Bloomington, 111 : Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1926. 280 p. 

Rcavis, William C., and Van Dyke, George E : NonaiMetic Extracurriculum 
Activities. U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, no. 17. National 
Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph no. 26. 

Roberts, A. C , and Draper, E M.: Extra-Class and Intramural Activities. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co , 1928. 529 p. 

Terry, Paul W. : Extra-Curricular Activities in the Junior High School. Balti- 
more: Warwick & York, Inc., 1926. 122 p. 

: Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities in the American Secondary 

School. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 193a. 417 p. 


Special Siitdies 

Specialists in extra-curricular activities have usually been interested in 
promoting th^ and not so much concerned to make them the objects of 
specialized research. The studies by Bellingrath and Jackson are at least 
illustrative of the possibilities of useful research in this field. Their appeal 
is necessarily somewhat limited Persons who wish to devote considerable 
time to the study of extra-curricular activities wiU find the summaries and 
citations of Rugg and others very convenient. 

Bellingrath, George C.: Qualities Associated with Leadership in the Extras 
Curricular Activities of the High School. (Contributions to Education, no. 
399 ) New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 57 p. 
Jackson, Wayland; Some Factors Influencing Participation in Voluntary 
School Group Activities. (Contributions to Education, no. 419.) New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 82 p. 

Rugg, Earle U., and others: Summary of Investigations Relating to Extra- 
CiuTtcular Acimties. (Colorado State Teachers’ College Education Se- 
ries, no. 9.) Gredey: Colorado State Teachers CoU^, 1930. 304 p. 



• CHAPTER FOURTEEN • 


PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 


For many years educators in secondary schools have been troubled 
by problems related to the individual differences among pupils. Al- 
though much energy has been expended in the attempt to adapt the 
school to these differences, the seriousness of the problem has con- 
tinued to increase, partly because of the increasing heterogeneity of 
secondary-school pupils, partly because of the increasing scope of the 
responsibilities undertaken by the school, and partly because some of 
the procedures intended to cope with the difficulty have been un- 
successful. Certain of these procedures which are in common use are 
not ordinarily designated as means of providing for individual differ- 
ences, but their original intent or their continuing effects justify their 
consideration from this standpoint. 

Selective enrollment of pupils* One of the simplest and most 
commonly used methods of providing for individual differences among 
pupils is selective enrollment of pupils. This may be accomplished 
either by setting up selective requirements for admission to the 
secondary school or by causing certain pupils to withdraw from the 
school while others continue their attendance- The first of these 
methods is used less and less as the years pass. In most school 
S3^tems graduation from the elementary school entitles a pupil to 
enter the secondary school, and there is mcreasing tendency to admit 
to the secondary school pupils who have not satisfactorily completed 
the work of the elementary school if in the judgment of somebody or 
other it will be “more profitable for the pupil'’ to be advanced into 
the secondary school than to remain longer in the elementary sdiooL 
Thus there are many boys and girls whose chief claim to the services 
of the secondary school is the fact that they have pretty well demon- 
strated their inability or thdr rmwiUingness to meet the requirements 
of the dementary sdiooL 

This may be an extravagant statement, for much depends upon 
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one’s persoiial viewpoint. In all honesty it must be said that one 
of the important reasons which encourage some educators to pass 
on to the secondary school both the successes and the failures of the 
elementary school is the fact that pupils of advanced physiological 
development do become problems. Ihe program of the elementary 
school is not well suited to their needs and they frequently interfere 
with the education of other pupils for whom the program is intended. 
Whether the tendency to eliminate all selective standards for admis- 
sion to secondary school is a good thing or a bad thing, the fact remains 
that it is increasingly common. Thus one means by which the public 
secondary school has in the past made some provision for individual 
differences is now so changed as to increase the heterogeneity of its 
pupils and to aggravate the difficulty of dealing with them. 

^‘Holding power” of the secondary school. The other phase of 
selectivity of enrollment has also been changing markedly, though per- 
haps not so much because of any definite intent on the part of the 
school authorities. It has long been customary for school people to 
talk about the holding power of the schools and to assume that the 
degree to which boys and girls continued in attendance was direct evi- 
dence of the school’s holding power. It is increasingly apparent that 
the school’s holding power is to a large extent merely the obverse of 
the holding power of economic and industrial institutions. During 
recent years particularly, secondary-school attendance has reflected 
the fortimes and misfortunes of the world of economics, with the 
result that pupil heterogeneity has been further increased. 

Should sdective enrollment be restored? Undoubtedly, these 
trends have had much influence in emphasizing the need for more 
adequate provision for individual differences. Before turning aside 
from these matters to consider other phases of the problem and other 
methods of dealing with it, it is wise to consider whether the secondary 
school might not at least partially solve its problem by attempting to 
restore a policy of selective enrollment. Such a policy is anathema 
to many school people, who have worked for years to “ bridge the gap ” 
between the elementary school and the secondary school and to keep 
pupils in school as long as possible. Others believe that educators are 
merely indulging in academic discussions when they talk of attempting 
to control the extent to which pupils stay in secondary schools, when 
conditions beyond the control of educators exert such powerful in- 
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fluences upon school enrollments. However, we need not overlook 
the fact that educators lobbying through their state associations have 
done effective work in stimulating legislatures to pass compulsory 
school attendance laws. If they have influence enough to get every- 
body into a secondary school, it is possible that they could if they 
wished get a few pupils out of it. 

Only an exceedingly optimistic person could assume that all the 
pupils now in secondary schools are making socially profitable use of 
their time and the schools resources. In fact it is possible that many 
pupils now in secondary schools are actually being injured in the 
process. Of course, this is not necessarily an indictment which applies 
peculiarly to schools. The same thing might be said of homes, and 
churches, and hospitals. It is to be expected that no vital human insti- 
tution win entirely avoid some waste and some injury to those whom it 
is intended to benefit. However, what we may well be concerned with 
is the fact that the secondary school may have something to gain from 
at least recognizing the probable desirability of excluding some pupils 
from further attendance and from formulating definite policies and 
discriminatory criteria to be used in doing it wisely and justly. It is 
interesting to reflect upon the fact that, although schools give some 
attention to admission requirements and although they have very 
highly systematized and intricate procedures for deciding whether 
pupils are to be passed or failed in particular subjects and for determin- 
ing whether or not a pupil has met requirements for graduation, very 
little attention has been paid to the requirements which a pupil must 
meet to merit dismissal from school. 

As a matter of fact secondary schools seldom take definite steps 
to eliminate pupils from school because of failure to become educated. 
If the pupil is intelligent enough to see that nothing valuable is being 
accomplished in his behalf, he is permitted under certain circumstances 
to withdraw on his own initiative, but the school does not ordinarily 
make the first move in this direction. The school ordinarily takes the 
initiative in eliminating a pupil only when he has been discourteous 
or has otherwise friled to conform to certain moral conventions. 
Custom makes this practice appear to be reasonable, but it is not 
reasonable. Consider, for example, what would happen if a hospital 
were to begin to discharge its patients in terms of their politeness. 
Hospitals ordinarily discharge their patients for either of two very 
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good reasons; they discharge them when they are restored to health, 
or when it becomes apparent that further hospital service is unlikely 
to effect a cure* Physical health is admittedly more concrete than 
education. When the patient dies the hospital is at once aware of the 
fact The school, on the other hand, does not always find it easy to 
determine whether a pupil has become educationally inert- Neverthe- 
less, thiR difficulty probably does not wholly justify the laissez faire 
policy which secondary schools ordinarily follow with respect to these 
matters. 

On the other hand, it is well to consider in this connection the possi- 
bility that, even if the school were to adopt a policy of solving the 
problem of providing for individual differences chiefly by excluding 
all pupils whose needs are not sxiited by the existing school program, 
the results would be unsatisfactory. If it were not for the urgent 
pressures and problems arising from the influx of new pupils, the 
schools might very complacentiy sink so deep into the ruts of their 
antique traditions that they would be utterly useless except as archeo- 
logical exhibits. There are those who insist that the school should 
not attempt to exdude even its most obviously failing students because 
in doing so it relieves itself of the responsibility of making any im- 
provement. Perhaps so; but this is to place a very low estimate upon 
the vidon and intelligence of secondary-school administrators and 
teachers. 

In any case, the particular policy which the secondary school should 
follow in providing for individual differences through selective enroll- 
ment will properly be determined partially by the extent to which it is 
able to make needed adjustments in the character of its educational 
program. Presumably, there will always be some necessity for selec- 
tive enrollment, even though the program becomes very much better 
than anything which can be predicted now. Certainly the present 
program is in many ways fll adapted to the pupils who are expected 
to benefit from it In view of the laggard character of curriculum 
reform it seems likely that many thousands of secondary-school 
pupils will have completed their schooling before the program becomes 
even reasonably adequate. For the present at least it might be very 
profitable to give more attention to the possible b^efits of using edu- 
cational criteria in the enforcement of selective enrollment in secondary 
schools. 
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Use of certain courses as ^‘dumping grounds” for inf erior pupils. 
Closely related to the method of elimination as a means of providing 
for individual differences is the practice of using certain subjects as 
^Mumping grounds” for pupils for whom more respectable types of 
education are apparently f utie. This method, which is now ri^tfully 
coming to be discredited and discarded, has one advantage. It does 
make easier the task of teaching academic subjects to exceptionally 
capable and scholastically ambitious pupils. As long as the pupil 
who fails to make satisfactory progress in the study of English htera- 
ture, history, or algebra can be quickly shunted into a shop of some 
sort his departure permits the maintenance of a somewhat higher 
standard of work than can be maintained with his participation. 

Although this advantage for the more capable pupils who have been 
retained is considerable, it is probably outweighed by the disadvant^es 
to the pupil who has been excommxmicated. Specifically, the effect 
of putting a pupil into a vocational training course is to prevent him 
from coming into any illuminating contact with matters which are 
presumably of fimdamental concern to all persons. It has already 
been emphash^ that technical training in relation to a particular 
occupational task is by no means the equivalent of education which 
develops understanding and appreciation of a broad range of facts. 
Of course, if we consider this question in terms of the curricula now 
available to pupils, it may be that the pupil who is damned to the 
outer darkness of technical training would not have been much more 
enlightened if he had been exposed to the edifying influences of in- 
struction in Latin or French, algebra, ancient history, and literary 
classics. That is, perhaps there is some excuse for assigning the rela- 
tively unsuccessful pupil to training courses if it is obvious that the 
alternative academic courses are eqiially xmsuitable. 

Another disadvantage for the relativdy inferior pupil is the fact 
that his supposedly educational program thus requires of him more 
changing about from course to course, more difficult adaptations than 
are required of the successful academic pupfl. The academic pupil 
follows a course in which there is little enough continuity and sequence, 
but to assume that the inferior pupil, because he is inferior, will be able 
to make more adjustments than the superior pupil must make is to 
provide for individual differences by penalmng them. 

Even if it were dearable to provide for differences in scholastic 
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ability by transferring into vocational or practical arts courses all 
pupils whose attainments elsewhere are unsatisfactoiy, there is no 
general field of the curriculum which has any monopoly of bright 
pupils or dull ones.^ 

Implicatioiis of certain contemporary practices. The practice of 
attempting to solve the problem of individual differences in ability 
by shifting unwanted academic pupils into other curricula is but one 
aspect of ie larger policy of using differentiated curricula as a means 
of providing for individual differences. Although educators seem 
generally to be unaware of the fact, or at least unconcerned about it, 
it is apparent that the policy of permitting pupils to take any one of 
several different subjects has implications which most educators would 
probably not wish to accept. One of these implications is the assump- 
tion of transfer of training almost without limit. The assumption that 
a pupil may become an educated person just as well by studying one 
subject as by studying any of several others implies that transfer of 
training results. This is true only if there is some definite objective 
common to all. However, the alternative implication is that there is 
no objective common to all pupils, and that the school is intended to 
serve merely as a miscellaneous service bureau which will provide as 
inclusively as possible what each pupil wants or needs personally. 
Presumably the assumption of unlimited transfer of training is invalid. 
If the principle of indiscriminate election of courses from a miscella- 
neous offering of subjects is valid, the integrating function of the 
secondary school becomes an empty shibboleth. 


DIFFERENTIATION IN BASIC COURSES 

Trend toward homogeneous grouping.” Fortunately, the policy 
of attempting to provide adequately for individual differences through 
the offering of a wide variety of subjects is beginning to be recogniz^ 
as unwise both from the standpoint of practicality and with respect 
to educational values- Even though pupils axe distributed among a 
great variety of subjects, it is inevitable that there will still be con- 
siderable heterogeneity of abilities in classes in the several subjects, 
and small subject enrollments hinder any sort of homogeneous dassi- 
fication of pupils within subject groupings. Furthermore, there is 
* See Chapter in 
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increasing tendency to assume that it is desirable from an educational 
standpoint to present to all pupils certain basic subjects in which are 
to be found insights essential for all persons, irrespective of their 
scholastic aptitudes or their personal interests or lack of interest. 
For example, the term ‘‘core curriculum” becomes increasingly com- 
mon in educational discussions. Although it is generally recognized 
that the secondary school may well provide as fully as it can for diflEer- 
entiated training in a variety of subjects to fit the peculiar needs of 
individual pupils, it is also becoming apparent that such specialized 
tr ai ni n g is no substitute for common instruction in those fields of 
knowledge which concern all men, but rather a desirable supplement 
to it- In consequence, the secondary school is confronted more 
urgently than ever before with the problem of providing for individual 
differences among pupils who are instructed in the same basic subjects 

The importance of the coincidence of the trend toward increasing 
heterogeneity of secondary-school pupils and the trend toward increas- 
ing homogeneity of the basic curriculum which is offered to them can 
scarcely be overestimated People who have wondered for years about 
what happens when an irresistible force meets an immovable object 
may well be advised to get ringside seats for the struggle that is in- 
evitable when the curriculum and the secondary-school pupil actually 
attempt to meet one another. In fact the fireworks have already 
started, as we shall see presently. 

Various methods of providing for individual differences. There 
are certain preliminaries which may be observed briefly. Thus far we 
have considered only those provirions for individual differences which 
involve selective distribution of pupils. Specifically, some attempt 
has been made, although not so much recently, to solve the problem 
by distributing some pupils outside the sdiool entirely. Subsequently, 
it has been more popular to see what could be done by scattering the 
pupils about into various compartments of the entire curriculum. 
Nothing has been said about considerable efforts which have already 
been made to provide for individual differences among pupils even 
though they all are enrolled in one common curriculum. 

Failure for the “ slow” piqiil. Geuerally the attempt to provide for 
individual differences among pupils enrolled in a common curriculum 
involves some method of adjustii^ the amount of time devoted to it, 
so that the superior pupil traverses rapidly the same subject matter 
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over which the inferior pupil plods slowly. One of the simplest means 
of giving effect to this policy is the practice of causing inferior pupils 
to ‘‘fail in their courses, so that they must repeat them once or twice, 
or possibly several more times, before they are given academic credit 
for them. Obviously this method causes the inferior pupil to devote 
plenty of time to the subject which he undertakes, but it tends to be 
destructive of morale. It ordinarily produces discouraging inhibi- 
tions which prevent the pupil from imdertaking his work with much 
gusto. After he has finally been lucky enough to receive a passing 
mark for his course, he is likely to look back upon it as something 
which he hopes never again to encounter. These attitudes are scarcely 
satisfactory as educational outcomes. It is therefore not surprismg 
that educators generally have begun to distrust the system which 
inevitably produces such attitudes in large numbers of pupils. 

Acceleration for the “bright” pupiL Another relatively simple 
method of differentiating the amount of time devoted to a common 
curriculum is the practice of permitting superior pupils to skip grades 
and thus to reach the end of their work sooner than typical pupils are 
normally expected to do it. The actual number of pupils thus accel- 
erated has never been large, even in school systems where acceleration 
is definitely encouraged. There has been frequent objection to the 
practice because the academically superior pupil is advanced into 
grade levels where most pupils are more mature socially and physically. 
Even though the accelerated pupil seems ordinarily to keep up with 
pupils who have not skipped grades, he is likely to miss entirely certain 
very desirable elements of insight and training which are presented 
in the courses he skips. Furthermore, teachers have usually been 
loath to permit many pupils to advance through school by a hop, 
skip, and jump process. Although many relatively inferior pupils 
have been forced through failure to take courses repeatedly, very few 
superior pupils have been accelerated. 

Both the method of failxire and repetition of courses and the method 
of skipping have one weakness in common. They compel the pupil to 
miss certain parts of the curriculxim which are presumed to be im- 
portant elements in the education of youth. In the case of the 
skipping method this diflSculty is not so serious as in the method of 
failure and repetition, for the relatively bright pupil gets at least a 
sketchy survey of the entire course, and he is sufiarientiy talented to 
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fill in some of the gaps for himself. The method of failure and repeti- 
tion, on the other hand, prevents the inferior pupil from coming into 
educative contact with those subjects which are normally offered in the 
later stages of the currictilum sequence. For example, the boy who 
spends two or three years repeating a course in ancient history may 
thus increase somewhat his imderstanding of ancient history, but he is 
using time which would normally be devoted to other historical or 
social studies. Since the method of failure and repetition is more 
commonly used than the method of skipping the inevitable result is 
to give to the inferior pupil a rather thorough drubbing in certain 
partial elements of the curriculum and to compel him to neglect entirely 
other subjects which are presumably important for him. 

Increased emphasis on homogeneous classification of pupils. With 
experience of the limitations of these procedures as a backgroxmd 
the secondary school has attempted to develop other devices which 
would permit both the superior pupil and the inferior pupil to receive 
instruction suited to their distinctive differences in talent or ambition. 
Furthermore, it has been assumed that at least in its broad outlines 
the basic curriculum for the dull pupil should cover approximately 
the same realms of fact as are presented in somewhat greater fuUness of 
depth and detail to the superior pupil. Apparently there is little 
ground for objection to either of these principles. On the contrary, 
they appear to be thoroughly defensible, but, as has already been 
intimated, the attempt to give practical effect to these principles has 
produced wrath and disillusionment in some quarters. 

Consideration of the means xised may serve to disclose why some 
disillusionment was to be expected and to suggest possibilities for 
avoiding it in the future. Particularly in relatively large secondary 
schools, where there is considerable effort to make concrete and definite 
provision for individual differences in pupils, some type of grouping of 
pupils into relatively homogeneous dass sections is the most notable 
type of provision,* Most commonly an attempt is made to classify 
pupils in terms of their abilities, particularly in terms of their relative 
intelligence, as indicated by group intelligence tests or by teachers’ 

* Roy O. Billett: Fnmsums for Individual Differences, Marking and FronuUon. 

Office of Education BuUetm, 1932, no, 17. National Survey of Secondary Education, Mono- 
graph no 13 472 p This monograph is a pre-eminent source of factnal infonnation both 
about the genei^ status of provisions for individual differences in American secondary 
schods and about the details of provisions made in particuiariy noteworthy schools. 
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ratings of intelligence. In some instances pupils are grouped accord^ 
ing to their past educational achievement as reflected in their marks, 
or in terms of their supposed “industry", application, and effort/’ ^ 
The National Survey does not furnish direct evidence concerning the 
degree to which homogeneous grouping has resulted in educational 
benefits to pupils, although a majority of the large schools, particu- 
larly those of 1000 or more pupils, report that they have used homo- 
geneous grouping *‘with unusual success/’ ^ Although the trend 
toward homogeneous grouping is increasing, and although the partial 
e\’idence now available is more favorable than unfavorable, there are 
difficulties and problems which provide ground for dispute or adverse 
criticism of homogeneous grouping. 

Objections to homogeneous grouping. Some objectors claim that 
homogeneoxis grouping is undemocratic/’^ Specifically, there is 
objection to the fact that homogeneous grouping inevitably empha- 
sises assumed differences in the personal abilities of pupils, and that, 
if grouping is effective, it tends to increase those differences to the 
extent that pupils and everyone else will be aware of the superiority 
of some persons in contrast with the mediocrity or inferiority of others. 
Precisely sol That, presumably, is just what homogeneous grouping 
is intended to make possible. This objection is not so much an ob- 
jection to homogeneous grouping, as such, as it is the assertion of a 
baac conception of education in relation to a particular interpretation 
of democracy. It represents the acceptance of what might be called 
a popular interpretation of democracy. This conception, which is not 
the only commonly accepted interpretation of democracy, is in 
rather literal agreement with the words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It assumes that all persons are equal or that, if they are 
not — and they obviously are not — they ought to be. Accordingly, 
the secondary school should do nothing to foster the development of 
any differences among men, or at least, if persons somewhat unavoid- 
ably do become different, the secondary school should not do anything 

3 op. cU., diap rV, ‘*Bases of Grouping,” pp. 95-126. 
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to make them aware of the superiority of one person over another. 
Were it not for the fact that considerable numbers of apparently 
intelligent people accept these notions as valid, it woxild be a waste of 
time to pay attention to them. 

In somewhat the same vein objectors to homogeneous grouping 
oppose its implication of fundamental disrespect for personality. The 
argument seems to be that some pupils are likely to have their feelings 
hurt when they discover that they are presumed to be less able than 
others. This is undoubtedly true. With reference to the actual 
practices of many schools and teachers there is some reason for the 
objection. However, it is not necessarily valid in its entirety. It is 
unfortunately true that many teachers have the belief that pupils 
of relatively little scholastic aptitude are ^^hopeless.” They frequently 
have no hesitation in making clear to their pupils that there is some- 
thing very much the matter with them and that any teacher who has 
to teach them is the unhappy victim of a cruel fate. 

These facts are not ordinarily embodied in the statistical reports of 
secondary-school practice, and they are certainly not characteristic 
of all teachers of relatively inferior pupils, but they must, in all 
honesty, be admitted by anyone who observes the attitudes and in- 
structional practices of large numbers of secondary-school teachers. 
There may be some extenuation for such attitudes in the fact that 
the traditions of the secondary school are not in harmony with the 
potentialities or lack of potentialities of many pupils. Furthermore, 
many teachers honestly believe, probably with some reason, that their 
own efficiency as teachers may be judged in terms of the extent to 
which their pupils, irrespective of their meager talents, measure up 
to the academic performance of competent pupils. 

Although these attitudes are not without excuse, they are certainly 
unreasonable. The school has no business to accept as pupils those 
whom it win repeatedly insult because they do not happen to possess 
high intelligence. And something is very decidedly at odds when a 
school which assumes responsibility for preparing young people for 
citizenship throws up its hands in despair over the impossibility of 
doing anything helpful for thousands of young persons who will soon 
undertake the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Popular misconceptions concerning mental atnlity. Objection to 
mnphasis upon distinctive dassification of pupils and to the unfortu- 
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nate attitudes of many teachers probably grows from prejudice which 
is still too common in contemporary life. A relatively low “I.Q.’’ is 
usually regarded as a symptom of moral taint. Possibly because of 
ignorance concerning the relation of biological inheritance and other 
possible causal factors to mental superiority or inferiority, many per- 
sons believe that there is something disgraceful in not being intelligent. 
Similarly many backwoods communities have looked on brawn as 
evidence of moral worth. Those who could whip their fellows in 
physical combat, or perhaps merely claim the ability to do so, were 
morally superior to persons who were not physically robust. Although 
this silly notion, which encouraged some stupid behemoths to make 
intolerable nuisances of themselves, has not entirely disappeared, it 
has largely given way to a more sensible and wholesome view of the 
matter. It is now realized that healthy physique is to a considerable 
degree the result of forces beyond one’s personal control, so that it is 
not much to brag about. At the same time it is so valuable that it 
i^ould be cultivated and preserved as fully as possible. 

We need similar attitudes with reference to mental ability. We 
must not belittle the importance of iutelligence and the necessity of 
fostering in all pupils, both the bright and the dull, the disposition and 
the habit of using it to the fullest possible degree. Presumably we 
need not only to learn to make the best possible use of the talents 
which we happen to have individually, but also to esteem and to make 
profitable use of the contributions of others who are more talented 
than we are. Any other course is wasteful and silly, and in the long 
run probably tragic. 

Undesirability of ignoring differences in mental ability. Hence, it 
appears desirable that the school should take pains to provide oppor- 
tunities whereby individuals of differing levels of talent may severally 
be e3q)ected to develop as fully as possible the amounts of talent they 
have. The school must also call attention to the nature and signifi- 
cance of these differences to the end that men may live together with 
understanding and mutual respect and consideration. This may sound 
somewhat fanciful and idyllic, and there are some educators who insist 
that it is better to keq> stupid people in ignorance of the fact that 
they are stupid and to avoid letting the bright person discover that 
he is bright. It is somewhat surprising that schools have been rather 
successful in doing this, at least while young people axe in schooL 
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But, fortunately, life has a way of exposing these disguises and levying 
harsh tolls upon those who have been fooled by them. If anyth in g 
deserves to be called fanciful and unreal it is the presumption that it is 
both undemocratic and disrespectful of personality to attempt to hide 
the fact that some persons are much more talented than others, to 
oppose or neglect the ejflfort to provide discriminatingly for eveiy 
person opportunities which are reasonably appropriate to his level 
of personal talent, and deny the desirability of making aU persons 
xmderstand as fully as possible the character and significance of their 
own abilities and the abilities of others. 

Homogeneous grouping affords some teachers an opportunity to 
persist in ascribing moral depravity and educational worthlessness to 
pupils whose scholastic talents are relatively inferior. Nevertheless 
the solution of the problem is not to attack homogeneous grouping, 
but to improve the attitudes of the teachers. If homogeneous group- 
ing increases the likelihood that the poor attitudes of teachers will more 
readily affect pupils adversely, it is possible that homogeneous group- 
ing may also increase the probability that a good teacher may more 
readily affect pupils favorably, 

Need of harmony in types of approach to various subjects of in- 
structioru Although homogeneous grouping of pupils has not yet 
reached the point at which it is feasible to assess its results with much 
definiteness, it is evident that its full potentialities will not have been 
determmed until it has been accompanied by certain other changes 
which might well be made in the schooFs educational program. 
Indeed, if homogeneous grouping were now to be evaluated in terms 
of present practices, it might be discredited not so much for its intrinsic 
deficiencies as for the absence of other needed developments. 

One change which might facilitate conriderably the ease with which 
homogeneous grouping may be administered is the attempt to produce 
more harmony and consistency in the types of approach used in the 
several subjects in which there is to be homogeneous grouping. The 
several academic subjects offered to large numbers of pupils differ 
markedly in the types of abilities which they require of pupils. Suc- 
cess in the study of English implies not only the ability to read well 
but also a writing ability superior to that required in any other subject 
field. The pupfl who studies mathmatics does very little reading, 
and what little he does is very different from that done in the study 
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of FtigliiA or the social studies. He does little writing, in the ordinary 
sense. But he spends much time in repetitive computations which 
few teachers would recognize as having anything whatever to do with 
their subjects. In the study of a modem language the arts and skills 
involved are again very different from those employed elsewhere. 
If the pupil studies biology, he may be required to draw many pic- 
tures, something which is not considered necessary in most other 
subjects. Some of these peculiarities are much more important than 
others, and the list is by no means complete. Even among those 
subjects in which the presentation of facts and the development of 
insights is a primary objective, the pupil^s work represents such great 
variety of traditional learning exercises as to make it inevitable that 
he should find some subjects much easier than others. In the subjects 
in which technical training is the predominant function the disparities 
are greater. 

Consequently, the task of classifying pupils so that they are rea- 
sonably homogeneous is tremendously increased. In fact, authorities 
frequently recommend that pupils be grouped by subjects, since 
there is little probability that a pupil who does well in one subject 
will do approximately as well in another. However, it is not practicable 
to group pupils by subjects, particularly in small schools. Even 
though it were imquestionably necessary to group pupils homogene- 
ously it would be impossible to go very far with such grouping in any 
but the largest schools, unless the employment of more consistent 
2q)proaches to the study of different subjects were to reduce somewhat 
the di^rities in the performance of individuals studjdng these sub- 
jects. There is considerable possibility that this would be true. 
Of course, homogeneous grouping is not in itself the Procrustean 
standard to which all subjects of instruction must be made to conform. 
The learning activities involved in the study of all these subjects 
might well be more similar than they are at present. Por example, 
it is usually possible to find out at least some&ing about any subject 
simply by reading about it If a pupil is able to study one subject 
by reading about it, he should be able also to find out about other 
subjects in the same manner. Or, if a pupTs aptitude or lack of 
aptitude is such that he learns about a subject by listening to his 
teacher describe it, there is every reason to believe that he can also 
leam about other subjects in the same way. And, if motion pictures 
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are necessary to develop his insights with reference to biology or 
American history, these visual media will presumably be effective 
in producing imderstanding of other subjects. The general employ- 
ment of similar instructional methods and media in all basic subjects 
for the development of understanding might be expected to reduce 
considerably disparities in the interests and attainments of individual 
pupils in different “content subjects.” 

Need of revising courses of instruction to suit the bright and the 
duIL However, conventional peculiarities of instructional procedure 
and the resulting contrasts among different subjects axe perhaps less 
important than the fact that there has been comparatively little prog- 
ress in the attempt to^adapt instructional procedures to the present 
characteristics of pupils and to their future needs. Having classified 
and grouped pupils homogeneously we very commonly use substan- 
tially the same courses of study and the same instructional procedures 
for the bright and the duU, as if somehow we expect the mere fact of 
selective grouping to serve as a panacea to absolve us from re^na- 
bflity for doing anything further. To be sure some attempt is made 
to develop “new” courses of study for “duU groups,” but they are 
very much like the courses offered to the usual type of mixed dass. 

Furthermore, instructional methods and materials are differentiated 
very little in comparison with the differentiations which might well 
be made. School folk are traditionally disposed to assume that edu- 
cation comes about through such activities as the reading of b<x>ks, 
verbal memorization, oral catechizing, exercises in writing, frecpient 
imposition of examinations, and systematic assignment of marks and 
credits. In short, conventional educational procedure in schools is 
typical of the disciplines which help people to become scholars. Un- 
questionably some pupils should be directed toward scholarly com- 
petence, particularly those who have marked scholastic aptitude. 
But it is fantastic and preposterous to assmne that prospective lay- 
men who will subsequently ocxmpy various levels of leadership and 
followership in the manifold callings of contemporary civilization 
should generally become scholars. Nevertheless, proponents of this 
narrow scholasticism may argue that, althou^ scholarship for all 
persons is not an appropriate objective, the activities of the scholar 
are the best means of informing the prospective citizen who needs 
greatly to be well informed, the best medium for the development of 
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the interests and appreciations which should be developed in the lay 
citizen. With particular reference to certain types of pupils this 
notion undoubtedly h as some validity, but to assume that it is appro- 
priate to all sorts of pupils is somewhat unreasonable- Educators 
must be afilictcd with acute myopia if they cannot see that many 
of the agencies which find it necessary to inform men, to change and 
develop their ideas and their ideals, and indeed to change the course of 
human action, make very effective use of a variety of procedures and 
materials which the schools commonly neglect or actively mistrust. 

The movie as an educational medium. Consider, for example, the 
movies- Educators themselves are sometimes alarmed because the 
movies are so effective in putting into the minds and hearts of young 
people ideas and ideals which are somewhat questionable. The makers 
of the movies are handicapped by the fact that they must simul- 
taneously appeal to persons of all ages, various levels of intelligence, 
different interests, and the like. Yet the person attending the movies 
is assigned no books to study, he is not made to answer any questions, 
he is not expected “to explain in his own words’^ the matters which 
he has observed, he is not expected to take examinations of any sort. 
School teachers, many of whom are devoted adherents of the motion 
picture theater, would be outraged if the movies submitted them to 
the verbalistic, catechetical, pseudo-scholarly ceremonials which they 
are accustomed to impose upon their pupils. Yet, without apparently 
even intending to do so and without making things particularly im- 
comfortable for their patrons, the movies are very effective in putting 
their patrons into the possession of many potent ideas and interests.^ 

Reactance to make instmctioxi easy for the pupil. Although some 
school teachers would be glad to motion pictures for instructional 
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purposes, and a few teachers do use films, they have several reasons 
for not giving up their somewhat vain attempts to train pupils as if 
they were all going to be scholars. For instance, some would probably 
object to anything which would make things too easy for the pupil. 
Many school folk have been blessed with the notion that education 
must be hard work, and teachers undoubtedly deserve credit for the 
persistence and ingenuity which they have shown in developing differ- 
ent sorts of grinding drudgery to make their pupils uncomfortable. 

Teachers who have swung to the opposite extreme of assuming 
that the major criterion of effective education is the pupil’s pleasure 
in it, frequently make use of traditional work-forms sufficiently 
emasculated to be not too unpleasant. Closely allied with this as- 
sumption is the notion that the pupil should not get anything without 
earning it. This view undoubtedly has considerable validity if edu- 
cation is believed solely to be a way of conferring special privil^es 
upon individuals. Although a good education almost inevitably does 
this very thing, there are some who believe that the existence of 
publicly supported secondary schools for all youth is based squarely 
upon the belief that, irrespective of its benefits to individual pupils, 
education is profitable as far as it produces in young people insights 
and appreciations which will at least make it safe to accept them as 
responsible and intelligent dtizens. For example, we wish to have 
young persons understand the nature and importance of infectious 
diseases, not because they have earned the right to know about them, 
not because it is pleasant to have this knowledge, but because the 
safety and well-being of everyone is jeopardized through ignorance of 
such matters. 

Our respected social philosophers and statesmen have not been 
indulging in mere glib and idle chatter when they have insisted that an 
enlightened citizenry is essential to the stability and safety of a demo- 
cratic civilization. Any educator who conceives the function of a 
public secondary school merely as an indiscriminate service-station 
where individuals get what they want if they pay for it or if their 
credit is good, is not far removed from being a pubKc enemy. Any 
pupil who is denied the possession of essential insights and attitudes 
on the pretext that he is unable or unwilling to submit to the nar- 
rowly academic and pseudo-scholarly ceremonies with which secondary 
schools conventionally attempt to discipline their pupils, represents 
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the failure of the school to fulfill its obligations to the society which 
supports it. 

Possibilities of improvement. If the secondary school were to be 
devoted whole-heartedly to the necessity of putting young people 
into the possession of essential insights as quickly, easily, and effec- 
tively as possible, if there were disposition to look around a bit to 
select the most effective means of doing it, and if there were willing- 
ness to naake use of obvious facts with reference to “bright” and 
“dull” pupils, it would not be difficult to make more progress than 
is now being made. 

Characteiistic differences in the instruction of the bright and the 
dull. There are certain differences in the personal characteristics of 
intellectually superior and inferior pupils and in their appropriate 
functions in life which have direct implications for determining the 
character of instruction to be offered in basic and essential courses. 
Some of these implications are incapable of complete and final proof. 
Those who are disposed not to accept them until they can be fully 
and finally substantiated by psychological and sociological evidence 
of unquestionable validity may well take into account the fact that 
the secondary school is a going enterprise confronted with problems 
so urgent and grave that some immediate and rather drastic remedies 
are necessary. Under the drcumstances it is not unreasonable to 
make use of the following conceptions in attempting more adequately 
to provide for differential instruction in the basic constants of the 
secondary-school curriculum: 

1. The superior pupil and the inferior pupil do not represent distinctly 
different types. They differ chiefly in degree Furthermore, they live, 
and are to live, in much the same world. Hence, the differences in their 
education should be relative differences in quantity, scope, and em- 
phasis. 

2. The superior pupil is capable of devdoping and using in varied situa- 
tions scholarly techniques for the acquisition and use of knowledge. 
Hence, it is desirable in his education to emphasize discipline in the 
methods by which dependable knowledge is acquired and organized for 
varied use. 

The inferior pupil, on the other hand, finds much difficulty in acquir- 
ing competence in s^olarly method. Furthermore, he lacks the intelli- 
gence which is necessary for its discriminating use in varied situations. 
Hence, it is wasteful to burden him with this useless (m hiR case) train- 
ing. 
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3. As a corollary, the superior pupil should be expected to acquire rauch 
knowledge through his own search for it. His talents are such as to 
produce valid and dependable results. 

The inferior pupil is relatively incapable of acquiring adequate knowl- 
edge and arriving at reliable judgments through dependence upon his 
own meager resources. If he is to have reasonably adequate insights 
and sound prmciples which will serve as the bases of right and efficient 
action, he must inevitably receive them from those who are sufficiently 
intelligent, benevolent, and skillful to put* him into useful possession of 
them 

4. The superior pupil has the capacity to acquire relatively large amounts 
of knowledge. He can comprehend not only the immediate but the 
remote, both the general and the specific. Hence, in dealing with any 
topic or fact, he may well study both the immediate present and the 
remote past, both the immediately local and the remotely distant, both 
the abstractly general and the concretely detailed and specific. 

The inferior pupil is limited in the amount of knowledge which he may 
possess and use. Hence, in his case, there must be emphasis upn^n the 
proximate and the present. 

5. The superior pupil has the potentiality of being a competent problem 
solver. Hence, matters which are uncertain or controversial may well 
be presented to him as such. 

The inferior pupil cannot be expected to become a solver of problems 
and controversies which challenge the most intelligent minds. Empha- 
sis on such matters will serve only to confuse and bewilder him, or possi- 
bly to encourage him to beheve that his inadequate independent judg- 
ments are trustworthy. 

6. The supenor pupil may reasonably be expected independently to make 
discrinunatmg and useful application of his knowledge to various practi- 
cal situations in life. In other words, he has relatively high capacity 
for self-direction. Hence, in his education emphasis may well be placed 
upon the acquisition and organization of a considerable background of 
knowledge. 

The inferior pupil has relatively little capacity for translating general 
backgrounds of knowledge into the for^ound of action. Hence, the 
school has the unavoidable responsibility of attonpting to provide him 
with generalizations and principles whicffi are reasonably valid and use- 
ful in the direct gmdance of his personal conduct. In contrast with the 
education of superior pupils, inferior pupils must not be burdened 
chiefly with the task of acquiring knowledge. Useful knowledge should 
be put into their possession as easily and as generously as possible, and 
they should be rigorously required to make some useful application of it. 

7. Since it is to the advantage of everyone that inteUigence shall be fully 
and widely utilized in the direction of human affairs, the superior pupil 
should be encouraged and expected to develop generously the abilities 
and attitudes which make for effidwit and benevolent lesidership. 
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For the same reasons^ the infenor pupil should be encouraged and 
expected to develop the abilities and attitudes which are productive 
of appreciative and co-operative followership 

Undoubtedly there are other principles which might well be added 
to these in an attempt to provide a basis for the detailed practical 
development of differentiated instruction in all subjects which deserve 
to be required as basic constants. There are, in addition, certain 
practical implications which might well be considered in some details. 

Probable criticisms of proposals for differentiation of instruction. 
However, it is possible that these generalizations merit further ex- 
planation. In fact, there are probably some educators who object to 
them so strenuously as to demand some defense for them. It may 
seem to some that the general viewpoint reflected in them represents 
too much esteem for what might be called intellectual aristocracy and 
perhaps prejudice and disparagement with reference to pupils whose 
ancestors have not provided them with the heritage of genius. The 
curriculum and the instructional activities of the secondary sdiool 
are offered s imila r ly to the intelligent and the unintelligent, very 
much as the rain from heaven is said to fall both upon the just and 
the unjust. The proponents of these practices may feel that it is a 
sad thing to contemplate the lot of the inferior pupil if he cannot be 
trained as a scholarly researcher, if he cannot be encouraged to range 
widely into the dim past and the far reaches of the universe, if he 
cannot be made an independent problem solver, and if he cannot be 
encouraged to be a leader of men. It may be sad, but to attempt to do 
otherwise is to neglect or ignore the characteristics with which he is 
endowed. 

Indoctrination and the dull pupiL Some may object on the ground 
that these princiifles seem to commend something very dosely ahin 
to indoctrination, and indoctrination is in bad repute. Indoctrination 
as an educational absolute certainly merits ill repute. Any attempt 
generally to present falsehoods or even partial truths, and to make 
the process effective by discouraging men from testing their validity 
by questioning them in the light of additional knowledge is stupid 
and hannfuL However, we need not assume that the inferior pupil 
will escape something very much like the results of indoctrination 
even if we permit him and encourage him to be entirely independent 
in selecting his own facts and arriving at his own condusions. His 
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selection of facts will in any case be meager, and any conclusions at 
which he arrives are likely to be faulty. It may seem very edifying 
to cause a group of inferior pupils to consult a half-dozen textbooks 
(all of which say much the same things in slightly different words), to 
record carefully in their notebooks sketchy verbal fragments, to discuss 
erratically and at length, pro and con so that every pupil will have 
opportunity to express what is supposedly his own judgment, and then 
as a result of this interaction of intellects arrive at a wise decision. 
In school the “ wise decision ” is the right answer. If the pupils fmally 
manage to hit upon it, all is well; if they do not, the teacher, who is 
presumably emulating the advice of “educational theorists” by “re- 
maining in the background,” artfully supplies the right answer in 
such a way that the yoxmg philosophers whom serves will assume 
that it is the product of their collective insight and intelligence. If 
wrong answers were acceptable to the people who make examinations, 
and if they were just as useful in life as right answers, it might be very 
desirable to encourage even the poorest pupil to depend solely upon 
the decisions produced by his meager knowledge and intelligence. 
As a matter of fact there would be no need for a school in sudi cir- 
cumstances. The only reason for encouraging anyone, even the most 
intelligent pupil, to think independently is that this practice serves 
to provide correct and useful answers for the questions which must 
be answered. If independent thinking produces sound judgments 
which in the majority of instances result in intelligent action, it should 
be fostered. If it does not, it would be better to use other more 
dependable sources. Presumably the inferior pupil will be greatly 
helped if the school can equip him generously with sound and useful 
ideas which have been carefully tested by many persons whose wisdom 
and experience surpass anything that he may ever be expected to 
attain. 

Leaders or followers? It is posable also that some may disagree 
with the idea that the school should attempt definitdy to foster among 
ioferior pupils a disposition to be followers of more intelligait persons 
whose superior intelligence is esteemed and respected. There are 
unfortunately some evidences in American life of conflicts with this 
ideal. We like to believe that we are poteitially at least a race of 
“natural bom leaders.” Possibly because we have some gnawing 
suspicions that this may not be the case we are disposed frequently 
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to prefer that those whom we accept as leaders must have traits which 
mark them as folk no better than we are. 

It would be to the common advantage if the secondary school were 
to promote the expectation that those pupils who are looked upon as 
superior will develop to the utmost their potentialities for competent, 
responsible, and benevolent improvement of the general affairs of 
all men. 

It is inevitable that those who can and will supply intelligent leader- 
ship will receive certain privileges which are not ordinarily given to 
followers in rank and file. This is as it should be. But such privi- 
leges are incidental. The chief reason for the policy of developing 
competent leadership is the equally inevitable and vastly greater 
advantage which will accrue to those who are served by it. 

Differences in standards of proficiency for different ability groups. 
Somewhat closely allied to this matter is the desirability of differen- 
tiating the standards of proficiency in the fundamental arts which 
are needed in connection with instruction in the basic subjects. Su- 
perior pupils have vastly greater capacity and continuing need for 
high levels of performance in reading, and in oral and written expres- 
sion, than inferior pupils. Reading, which schools have traditionally 
emphasized for its economy in promoting extended vicarious experi- 
ence, is particularly to be emphasized with respect to superior pupils. 
However, the inferior pupil may be expected to have relatively little 
need for a high level of reading abihty, even if he were capable of 
attaining it. It is well to remember also that recent technological de- 
velopments, particularly in radio and cinema, bring men so quickly 
and easily into vital contact with the world of affairs that books have 
lost some of their unparalleled excellence as media for reaching beyond 
the limits of direct personal experience. It is possible that the second- 
ary school should normally expect of its inferior pupils very little 
ability to read. In any case, the minimum standard for inferior pupils 
should unquestionably be much lower than that for the superior. The 
differentiation with respect to abilities in oral expression should also 
be very considerable both quantitatively and qualitatively. Particu- 
larly among academicians, many of whom look upon linguistic stand- 
ards as absolutes which admit of no adjustments to individual or 
occasional circumstances, lapses in pronunciation and grammatical 
expression are painfuL A man who is otherwise a paragon suffers 
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great loss of prestige if lie is caught in the act of mispronouncing a 
word. The schools are probably to blame for having fostered an 
inordinate emphasis upon the absolute importance of verbal behavior. 
Unfortunately this emphasis has resulted in making some persons 
uncomfortable in the possession of relatively inferior but reasonably 
adequate linguistic abilities, and at the same time persons who have 
the capacity and need for very high levels of ability have commonly 
failed to attain them. Instead of endeavoring to make all pupils 
proficient in speaking formally before audience-groups, thereby enforc- 
ing a necessarily mediocre standard of grammatical expression for 
all pupils, the secondary school might advisably do less for inferior 
pupils and impose upon the superior pupils much higher standards 
than are customary at present It is to be expected or at least hoped 
that inferior pupils will not ordinarily become clerg3mien, teachers, 
labor leaders, senators, or radio commentators. On the other hand, 
superior pupils will do such things. The folk who have to listen to 
them would be saved a good deal of needless suffering if they were 
more highly skilled in the arts of oral speech than most of them are 
at present. 

Bright and dull pupils and the art of writing. Particularly in the 
arts of written expression the secondary school now imposes upon 
inferior pupils requirements which are probably very much out of 
line with their subsequent needs. In the ordinary affairs of life 
written communication becomes less necessary, and it is not to be 
expected that inferior pupils will ordinarily become authors of litera- 
ture. In the present situation the school demands more writing even 
of superior pupils than most of them will ever have occasion to do 
elsewhere. It is possible, however, that the sdiool may reasonably 
demand that superior pupils write very much better than many of 
them do at present, and that both in quality and in amount the 
standards for inferior pupils should be very greatly diminished. 

Teachers may be expected to have some misgivings about these 
proposals, for they have become accustomed to assume that the 
sdiool’s traditional practices are reasonable and necessary. They 
may be encouraged somewhat if it is recognized that the effectiveness 
of their work and the ease of doing it should be increased by setting 
up markedly differential standards for all instruction in basic constants. 

Remedial training. Even if standards are uniformly differentiated 
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to stdt superior pupils and inferior pupils, it will be necessary to 
supply some special remedial work. This remedial training may well 
be supplied to pupils individually on a clinical basis- Specifically, 
whenever it is discovered that a pupil fails to attain the minimum 
standard for his group-classification in any phase of ability to read or 
to speak or to write, he will be referred to the remedial clinic for 
definite diagnosis of his particular deficiency and special remedial 
instruction or training. This special remedial work will continue in 
his case only until his deficiencies have been corrected. 

Changes needed in classroom practice. These considerations lend 
further support to the assumption that the secondary school might 
well modify considerably its conventional instructional techniques 
and materials, particularly in the education of superior pupils and of 
inferior pupils. The instruction of pupils who may be designated as 
average is less in need of reform. It has already been observed that 
the movies are effective in communicating ideas and ideals to large 
numbers of people. It is significant that they are presented to large 
audiences and that the motion picture is so carefully constructed and 
presented that its ‘^message” is conveyed to these audiences without 
the necessity of badgeiing them continually with questions and exam- 
inations. Churches, “ legitimate theaters,” publishers, and advertisers, 
in fact, almost all sorts of agendes and institutions which must put 
folk in the possession of ideas and ideals of one sort or another, depend 
chiefly not upon what they get the ^‘learner” to do but upon what they 
themselves can do to insure effective presentation. If the dergyman 
discovers that too many of his intended listeners are going to sleep 
he does not ordinarily stoop to the practice of embarrassing tihe sleepy- 
heads by asking them questions during the church service. The play- 
wright and the players likewise usually assume that their performance 
must be made so dearly understandable and so deserving of attention 
that it will not be necessary to ask their prospective patrons to study 
a book for forty minutes before they appear in the theater or to inter- 
rupt the play by asking the audience frequently to demonstrate by 
oral explanations that they have understood what they have seen 
and heard. Merely to mention these practices is to suggest how 
fantastic and unsuitable they are. Clergymen, and playwrights, and 
advertisers have as many “dull pupils” as school teachra have. 
But they take pains to make discriminating use of modes of presenta- 
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tion which will put folk into the possession of information, ideals, and 
motives with very little effort on their part. Particularly in the 
instruction of inferior pupils the secondary school has much to leam 
from other institutions which have had long experience in similar 
enterprises. 

Changes needed in training of teachers. Perhaps one reason for the 
schools’ failure to capitalize these well-tried measures is the fact that 
only recently have schools undertaken the task of educating large 
numbers of unscholarly pupils and that secondary-school teachers 
are not generally very competent in the arts of the pulpit, stage, and 
press. In fact, teachers generally are so meagerly equipped with the 
skills needed by speakers that they have come to believe that a lecture 
is intrinsically futile. 

In fairness to teachers it must be admitted that even the most able 
lecturer would scarcely be successful in making secondary-school 
pupils give responsive attention to mudi of the content of the con- 
ventional curriculum. Possibly, since pupils appear to take no active 
interest in subject matter which is of no particular concern to them, 
teachers have been driven to require their pupils to write, to read, to 
attempt to talk — aU in the vain effort to maintain a semblance of 
interest. Attempts to revise the emphases in the curriculum for 
inferior pupils and to develop instructional procedures suited to their 
needs will mutually facilitate one another. 

Sources of new methods for the dassroonu Improvement of in- 
struction for superior pupils requires looking beyond the four walls of 
the secondary school to find suitable procedures. Since there should 
be provision for emphasis upon independent study and sdiolarly and 
scientific methods of research, other institutions in which these activi- 
ties are emphasized may offer promiang examples for emulation. 
Although secondary schools may have suffered so many indignities 
at the hands of the colleges that they are disposed to wonder whether 
any good thing can come from them, it is significant that particularly 
for their more able and mature students universities do make some 
provision for seminars and research courses, which commonly in- 
volve much emphasis on bibliographical studies, as weU as laboratory 
investigations and field studies. Other institutions which are pri- 
marily devoted to research mate occasional use of mfonnal small- 
group conferences ocmiposed of individuals interested in s i milar re- 
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search subjects. To a considerable degree their work is done by 
individuals who can efi&ciently pursue their investigations independ- 
ently, although their work is carefully organized and co-ordinated with 
that of other persons. When enough progress has been made to 
warrant report on it, or when unforeseen difficulties or problems sug- 
gest the need for joint consideration and co-operative attack, group 
conferences occur. These methods of procedure have been demon- 
strated to be useful particularly for those persons whose superior 
abilities make them appropriate. There appears to be no intrinsic 
reason why the secondary school might not well employ them in the 
education of superior students at work in the basic subjects. Of 
course, library facilities would need to be improved, the stereotyped 
regimen of the time-schedule of classes would have to be made more 
pliable, and teachers and administrators would have to learn to be 
content in giving superior pupils much more responsibility and free- 
dom of action than they are ordinarily given at present. However, 
these necessities are not too difficult of attainment if there is serious 
intent to provide suitable education for superior pupils. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SPECIAL INDIVIDUAL INTERESTS 

The forgoing discussion has been concerned with instructional dif- 
ferentiations in the basic constants, the subjects concerning which it is 
desirable to develop the fullest possible measure of insight and interest 
among all youth. This is an exceedingly important part of the 
secondary-schooFs work; in fact, there is reason to assume that it is 
the most important. However, the secondary school is also com- 
mitted at kast by custom and precedent to provide, as generously 
as its resouroes permit, additional training of relatively specialized 
character to suit the distinctive needs of some pupils. Because train- 
ing of this sort is valuable only in relation to the distinctive needs of 
certain persons it should be strictly eliminated from the basic courses 
which are offered to all pupils. Justification of this distinction and 
separation is obvious. But the segregation of specialized training in 
a separate division of the school program offers some very important 
advantages in effective provision for individual differences in ambi- 
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tion, talent, and need. These advantages are such that mere descrip- 
tion of practical possibilities should serve to make them apparent. 

Needed reorganization of elective courses. To provide as flexibly 
as possible for the individual needs of particular pupils there should 
be organization of elective courses for these pupils into very" specialized 
units of instruction and training. Instead of offering one omnibus 
course in the use of French, specialized courses in the reading of 
French, the writing of French, the speaking of French, and possibly 
the study of the grammatical anatomy of the French language may be 
offered as distinctive units, each capable of being taken separately,'^ 
Thus the person who needs only one ability may develop it assiduously 
without wasting time in the nominal pursuit of other abilities for 
which he has neither desire nor need. The person who has the ambi- 
tion, need, and talent to pursue all of these matters can do so. In 
the same way the person who would learn how to make hooked rugs, 
fancy embroidery, pastries, costume designs, plans for efl&<;ient kitch- 
ens, or to can fruit, to do machine sewing, or to nurse the sick would 
be able to get training or instruction in any of them without having 
to enroll, as at present, for a miscellaneous collection of types of 
training designated as “Home Economics.” Just as it is assumed 
that a person may well be allowed to learn how to play a musical 
instrument without being required in addition to learn how to play 
all or several of the instruments usually represented in a band or 
orchestra, it is assumed that a pupil may well be allowed to develop 
a specific ability without being required also to develop in addition 
many more abilities which are sometimes used in connection with it. 

Individualized work in specialized electives. A further provision 
which would greatly facilitate adjustment to individual needs is the 
practice of organmng th^ highly specialized courses so that pupils 
may undertake them individually. Each pupil undertaking one of 
these courses would be expected ordinarily to take it as an inde- 
pendent individual project to be carried on as rapidly as his individual 
talents and his available time permit. In some cases this would be 
impracticable. For example, pupils wishing to learn to speak a 
foreign language would profit by undertaking it as a joint enteiprise, 
although even in this case it would be a detriment to use large groups, 

7 If one is toleam how to write French, he mnst, of cruise, be able to read it, but he may 
read fluently without comparable ability to write it. 
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as contemporary attempts amply demonstrate. However, pupils 
learning how to read a foreign language certainly do not need to 
attempt it as a social enterprise. Reading is decidedly not very 
efficiently managed when it is attempted as a co-operative undertaking. 
Similarly many of the other specialties in which particular students 
have occasion to develop competence are most efficiently learned 
individually. 

Importance of flexibility. A number of additional provisions can 
be made depending somewhat upon the extent to which the school 
is successful in organizing these specialized electives on a truly special- 
ized basis and administering instruction or training individually. 
They are justified both for their intrinsic educational merits and for 
the fact that they facilitate the attempt to offer a generous and varied 
program of specialized electives. For instance, each individual who 
is allowed to take one of these courses should be permitted to continue 
in it until be has completed it, or to discontinue it whenever it becomes 
apparent that he is not making satisfactory progress or whenever it 
appears that he is making an unwise investment in devoting further 
time to it. In any case he should receive no scholastic credit for it, 
neither should he be assumed to have failed. His record merely shows 
fully what he has learned to do, and perhaps how much time he has 
spent in learning it. There axe, of course, some folk who believe that 
a thing once begim should be “finished,” no matter how futile, or 
wasteful, or unwise added experience has proven it to be. It must be 
remembered that this questionable policy is partly to blame for the 
fact that many secondary-school classes at present are bogged down 
with the burden of many pupils who have long since given up any ex- 
pectation of achieving anything and axe merely waiting until the end 
of the j^ear releases them. After all, we are here concerned with 
elective specialties. 

If these provisions are made many of these courses should be ad- 
ministered chiefly or largely on a self-instruction basis. Those who 
think in terms of present school conditions may suspect that this 
would not be feasible, if only for the reason that pupils would not do 
an 3 rthing unless they were continually under the personal supervision 
of a teacher whose function it is to be director, policeman, and goad. 
Unfortunately this is largely true of much that goes on in sciools 
at preseat, and one cannot but wonder how thi5=i practice is to be 
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expected to produce in pupils competence to do much on their own 
initiative and responsibility after they leave the watchful ministrations 
of their teachers. However, the recommendation of self-instruction 
is based on the assumption that the policy of ojffering highly spedalized 
courses, administered individually so as to permit pupils to accom- 
plish as much as talent and time permit and so as to allow pupils 
without discredit to discontinue a course at any time, will mean that 
pupils taJdng these courses will ordinarily have considerable sense of 
purpose and will desire to make the most efficient use of their time 
and opportunities. A very important element in a practical attempt 
to emphasize self-instruction is the extent to which the school can 
supply to pupils useful manuals for the guidance of their work and 
flexibly available equipment and materials for their use. 

Miscellaneous considerations. The general adoption of these 
policies for the organization and direction of a generous program of 
specialized elective courses would naturally involve the transfer into 
this division of the educational program of a number of the courses 
now offered in year or semester units and as the supposed equivalents 
of basic courses. It would be necessary to revise these courses con- 
siderably, chiefly by dividing them up into the several specifics of 
which they are now composed. This would be particularly necessary 
in the case of the conventional omnibus courses in the vocational and 
practical arts. Much of the work which is now related to the 
scholastic no man’s land which we call the extra-curriculum might 
very appropriately be allocated to this division, where it might be 
expected to become somewhat more substantial than much of it is at 
present. 

Possibly the designation of this divition of the secondary-sdiool 
program as elective is somewhat misleading and disturbing. It does 
not mean that it is entirely subject to the whims and preferences of 
pupils. The school may wisely require certaSn individuals to take 
some courses whidi are classified as dective, and set up certain pre- 
requisites for admission to some types of ^)ecialized training. 

In contrast with that division of the educational program which is 
concerned with instruction in basic facts of general concern for every- 
one, instruction and training in the specialized dectives presumably 
involves no necesdty for anything like homogeneous grouping. In 
fact, thehi^yspedalizednatureof the courses and the individualized 
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character of their administration inherently insure the advantages 
which homogeneous instruction in the basic subjects can at best 
provide only partially. Personal guidance of pupils and the employ- 
ment of selective standards of admission to specific courses will serve 
to weed out those who have no reasonable prospect of satisfactory 
attainment. 

In conclusion it should be admitted with candor that the actual 
merits of the types of provisions for individual differences which are 
here emphasized remain to be tested in the realities of school practice. 
Their potentialities may be speculative, but that unfortunately is a 
limitation which can scarcely be avoided by any attempt to meet this 
relatively new and urgent problem. Not only must the theoretical 
validity of such proposals be carefuUy weighed in order to judge 
whether they appear to be reasonable as goals toward which to work, 
but there must be consideration of the probabilities that those who are 
charged with the responsibility of directing the development may be 
able and willing to make them effective. In any case, the secondary 
school is now squarely confronted writh the necessity of adapting its 
program both to the high potentialities and the hazardous limitations 
of its pupils, all of whom it must help to face the future with wisdom 
and courage. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER CONSIDERATION 

1. With reference to a particular secondary school, consider the possible 
desirability of applying regularly a definite policy of excludmg certain 
pupils from schcx)L 

2. In one or more secondary schcx)Is investigate the extent to which pupils 
are enrolled in certain courses chiefly because they have been unsuccess- 
ful in other courses. Evaluate the ments of the conditions which you 
discover. 

3. Obtain information concerning the numbers of pupils involved in each 
of the following methods of providing for individual differences: 

a. Failure and repetition of courses 

b. Enrollment in more than the usual number of courses 

c. Skipping courses or parts of courses 

d. Homogeneous organization of classes 

4. Some persons believe that it would be desirable to provide for pupils of 
different levels of mental ability by segregating them in separate schools. 
Consider the probable m^ts and disadvantages of such segregation. 
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5. Some educational authonties assert that there is somethmg which each 
individual is “peculiarly fitted” to do. Is this true? WTiat of it? 

6. Investigate the relative standing of the same pupils in different school 
subjects. How do you account for the disparities and similanties? 

7. Interview a number of teachers of various subjects to get their estimates 
of the percentages of pupils m their courses who do unsatisfactory 
work because they have not enough native ability. 

8. Consider in detail the situations in out-of-school life which make it ap- 
propriate for some persons to develop excellence in readmg, writmg, or 
speaking, and for others to have only very meager skill in them. 

9. Should it be expected that as a result of their secondary education young 
people should be more alike or more different? Why? 

10. Consider the relationship of various specific provisions for individual 
differences to ideals of democracy. 

11. Although many secondary schools have increasingly classified their 
pupils, so that supenor pupils and inferior pupils enrolled in the same 
subjects are separately grouped for instruction, there has not been much 
progress m developmg modes and materials of instruction appropriately 
differentiated for these different groups. Select some basic subject 
which should be taught to all pupils, and work out a plan for the selection 
of materials and suitable activities for teachers and pupils in these two 
groups. 

12. As most secondary schools are ordinarily conducted, the individual class- 
room teacher has to make whatever adjustments are feasible within a 
class which includes wide vaxiations in ability and interest. Most 
teachers are not very successful in coping with this situation and provid- 
ing systematically for differences in their pupils. In exceptional in- 
stances, however, teachers have worked out modes of classroom organi- 
zation and management which seem at least to be workable. Make a 
systematic survey and analysis of published reports of such instances in 
the effort to develop certain innovations by means of which more teach- 
ers may be more successful in providing for differences among pupils in 
the same class without any undue increase in the work requir^ of the 
teacher. 

13. For the most part the elective subjects offered to secondary-school pupils 
are somewhat narrowly academic in character and are not very well 
suited to provide opportunities for pupils in general to develop their 
particular talents or to learn to do many things in which they have 
peculiar individual need to develop proficiency and competence. As- 
suming the desirability of offering a much broader variety of types of 
^ledal training, work out a reasonably satisfactory program of elective 
opportunities for a secondary school with which you are particularly 
concerned. 
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SOME MATERIALS USEFUL FOR THE FURTHER STUDY OF 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND PROVISIONS FOR THEM 

General 

Because of the relative recency of the problem of individual differences, as 
we now conceive it, there has not been accumulated any large body of general 
literature on the subject. VTiat we do have is uneven in quality and varia- 
ble in scope. The books here to be recommended have been roughly classi- 
fied in thiw groups. The first includes materials which are either sufficiently 
readable to have some appeal to the general reader or broad enough in scope 
to cover a number of aspects of this general field. The second group of books 
IS concerned predominantly with the characteristic differences of mdividuals, 
and the third group is directed chiefly at provisions for individual differences 
The books by Ellis and Freeman are general textbooks providing simply 
stated, reasonably comprehensive and somewhat introductory discussions of 
individual differences. HoHmgworth’s book is very similar, except in being 
more limited in scope and acconlingly somewhat more intensive in treat- 
ment. The little book by Goddard is very readable, but it will not serve 
very well as an introduction to the field, since it is a somewhat biased de- 
scription and argument for certain special measures which the author greatly 
esteems. Kehher’s study is also somewhat biased, but her approach to the 
problem is so broad and her critical anal3^is so thorough that she provides a 
very stimulating experience for the reader. The yearbooks of the National 
Society contain a variety of materials. Perusal of them will be helpful to the 
general reader, and the specially interested student will wish to select parts 
of them for careful study. The First Assistants m the New York City high 
schools present much concrete description of practice which will be illustra- 
tive and suggestive to teachers who are looking for ideas which they can 
apply directly in their own work. Osbum and Rohan are also very helpful 
in this way. Their book is exceptional m suggestmg a much broader concep- 
tion of educational experiences for pupils than is ordinarily encountered in 
books m this field. It happens also to be quite readable. Sauvain^s study 
is informative and reasonably easy to read. The White House Conference 
report is a good introduction to the problem of those who deviate markedly 
from the normal 

EHis, Robert Sidney: The Psychology of Individual Differences. New York: 
D. Appleton Co., 192S. 533 p. 

First A^stants in the High Schools of New York City: Educating Superior 
StudetUs. New York: American Book Co., 1935. 

Freeman, Frank S.: Individual Differences. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1934- 355 P* 

Goddard, Henry Herbert: School Training of Gifted Children. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson* The World Book Co., 1928. 226 p. 
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HoUingworth, Leta S.* Gifted Children, Their Nature and Nurture New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. 374 p. 

Keliher, Alice V.: A Critical Study of Homogeneous Grouping. (Contribu- 
tions to Education, no. 452.) New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. 165 p. 

National Society for the Study of Education: “Adapting the Schools to 
Individual Differences/' Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, Part IL Bloomington, 
BL: Public School Publishing Co., 1925. 410 p. 

: “ The Education of Gifted Children.” Twenty-Third Yearbook, Part I. 

Bloomington, 111 .: Public School Publishing Co., 1924. 443 p. 

Osbum, Worth J., and Rohan, Ben J.: Enriching the Curriculum for Gifted 
Chddren. New York. The Macmillan Co., 1931. 408 p 
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tributions to Education, no. 596.) New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1934. 151 p. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection: Special Education; 
the Handicapped and the Gifted. New York: The Century Co., 1931. 
604 p. 


Nature of Individual Differences 

The reader who wishes to go on to consider special studies of individual 
differences in pupils will find all of the books listed below more or less difi&- 
cult, highly specialized, and usually technical in treatment. The bulletin 
by Cornell is particularly diflBcult and should not be used by those without 
considerable insight into statistical and experimental method in education. 
The titles of these studies are accurately indicative of their content, and the 
advanced student will find some very significant facts presented in them. 

Baker, Harry J.: Characteristic Diferences in Bright and Didl Pupils. 

Bloomington, Bl.: Public School Publishing Co., 1928. 118 p. 

Brown, Andrew Wilson. The Unevenness of the Abilities of Bright and Dull 
Children. (Contributions to Education, no. 220.) New York: Teachms 
College, Columbia University, 1926. 112 p. 

Cornell, Ethel L.: Effect of Trait Differences in Ability Grouping. Albany: 

The University of the State of New York, 1931. 26 p. 

Coy, Genevieve Lenore: The Interests, Abilities, and Acktevements of a Spe- 
cial Class of Gifted Children. (Contributions to Education, no. 31 ) New 
Yoik: Teattes College, Columbia University, 1923. 194 p. 

Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research Coundl: 
Conference on Individual Psychological Differences. Washington, D.C., 
1930. 246 p. 
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Laioson, Edna Emma: A Study of Young Gifted Children in Senior High 
School, (Contnbutions to Education, no. 424 ) New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia Umversity, 1930. 117 p. 

Portenier, Lillian G.: Pupils of Lena Mentality in High Schools, (Contribu- 
dons to Education, no 568.) New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
Umversity, 1933. 109 p. 

Turney, Austin Henry: Factors Other than Intelligence that Affect Success in 
High School, Minneapolis* The University of Minnesota, 1930. 135 p. 

Provisions for Individual Differences 

Most of the books mentioned here are somewhat less ngorous in treatment 
and not so limited in scope as the studies of mdividual differences. Billett^s 
National Survey report is extended in treatment and comprehensive in con- 
tent. The average reader is likely to find it somewhat tedious, but he can 
obtain from it some very definite ideas about what typical schools through- 
out the country are doing, or think they are doing, to provide for individual 
differences in tibeir pupils. Odell^s bulletin is in some ways similar, but he 
has sought not so much to be statistically descriptive of the general level of 
average practice The research studies by Broady, Burr, Dransfield, and 
Purdom contain some very useful facts. TTie latter study particularly has 
been very widely used Although the little book by Ryan and Crecelius has 
been in print for some time, it is a dear and careful analysis, and can be more 
easily read than other equally specialized studies. The book by Segel is 
competently written and deals not so much with administrative provisions 
of differential treatment of pupils as with procedures for the identification 
and measurement of differences to be provided for. 
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of Secondary Education, Monograph no. 13. 472 p. 
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University, 1930. loi p. 

Burr, Marvin Y.: A Study of Homogeneous Grouping in Terms of Individual 
Variations and the Teaching Problem. (Contributions to Education, no 
457.) New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 69 p. 
Dransfield, J, Edgar: Administration of Enrichment to Superior Children in 
the Typical Classroom. (Contributions to Education, no. 558.) New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Umversity, 1933. 107 p. 

Odell, Charles W.: “Provisions for Mentally Atypical Pupils,” University of 
Illinois Bulletin, vol. XXK, no. 6. Educational Research Bulletin, no. 
59. Urbana* University of Illinois, 1931. 73 p. 

Purdom, T. Luther: The Value of Homogeneous Grouping. University Re- 
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Segel, David Differential Diagnosis of A bility in School Children, Baltimore : 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
IN ITS ENTIRETY: UNDERLYING 
THEORIES AND ISSUES 


Consideration one by one of the diverse undertakings of the sec- 
ondary school ^ves only a partial insight into the high school’s 
strengths, its weaknesses, and its potentialities. To gain any com- 
prehensive view of the secondaiy-school program one must also con- 
sider the underlying theories, motives, and conditions which influence 
the program and the inter-relationships, scope, and appropriateness 
of the program in its entirety. 

Consistency and diversity in the educational program. From cer- 
tain standpoints there is considerable similarity in various phases of 
the instruction and training provided in secondary schools. For 
example, in almost all academic subjects equivalent amoimts of time 
are allotted for dass meetings; books, usually textbooks, are the pri- 
mary sources of instructional material; pupils work in groups; reading, 
oral recitation, and written exercises are typical activities; pupils are 
expected somewhat obediently to do specifically and exclusively what 
is currently demanded by the teacher; and ordinarily the chief measure 
of their achievement is a formal examination in which the evidence of 
what they have learned is what they write on examination papers. 
These things are so traditional that they may be expected by a pupil 
no matter what subject he takes. 

Certain subjects emphasize technical competence. There are, 
however, several important types of differences among the several 
school subjects, particularly if we consider thdr predominant general 
qualities. Specifically, some subjects are suitable primarily for the 
development of technical proficiency or performance abfiity. For 
example, courses in foreign languages and in mathematics and many 
of the practical arts are chiefly used for the production of or 
technical ability. We are not here concerned with what their propo- 
nents say in bdialf of these courses, but with the predominating char- 
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acter of actual instruction in them. Pupils who spend most of their 
time in repetitive drills in reading, or writing, or speaking French are 
supposedly acquiring skills. The same thing is true of the pupils who 
repeatedly practice mathematical exercises. If anyone doubts this, 
let him examine any of the commonly used textbooks in algebra or 
geometry, or observe the activities which are almost universally char- 
acteristic of mathematics classes. Similarly, the majority of courses 
in the commercial subjects and the industrial arts are largely devoted 
to the development of skill in technique. 

Some subjects emphasize factual knowledge. On the other hand, 
some secondary-school subjects are so taught as to contribute chiefly 
to the acquisition of knowledge or the understanding of facts. For 
the most part instruction in history and the social studies is of this 
type. Courses in natural science as well give much emphasis to the 
development of knowledge, particularly at the lower grade levels, 
although the advanced ph3^ical sciences combine factual instruction 
with training in certain technical abilities. The teaching of English 
also is a combination of the development of knowledge, in connection 
with the study of literature, and the production of performance skills 
in linguistic expression. 

Variety of approaches in different fields of instruction. The various 
fields of instruction in which knowledge is an important outcome also 
exhibit a variety of approaches to the facts with which they deal. 
In some of the social studies considerable use is made of a chrono- 
logical mode of organization, emphasizing historically remote facts. 
Other social studies, community civics, economics, and sodology for 
example, largely ignore the past. The natural sciences also are pre- 
sented as if their historical development were relatively unimportant. 
As a general result the pupil might reasonably be excused for assuming 
that science either has no past or has long been as it is now. If he 
happens to take historical subjects, he is likely to know relatively little 
about social conditions of the present, and if he takes oth^ social 
studies he is likely to be equally ignorant of the past. The fidd of 
English instruction has certain peculiarities in the criteria which in- 
fluence course content As far as the teaching of literature is con- 
cerned, English is defined not so much as a fidd of knowledge as a 
mode of approach to expression of knowledge. The course in English 
may present almost any fidd of knowledge provided it is dealt with 
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in a book of acceptable literary merit. Traditionally, the topical con- 
tent of subject matter in the teaching of literature has been concerned 
with individual human nature, personal ethics, and philosophy. Of 
late there is an increasing tendency to spread out into various fields 
of knowledge, and pupils in literature classes may be reading about 
geography, politics, the arts, natural science or almost anything else 
that is presented in print. 

Variety of organization in different fields of instruction. Various 
courses differ also in their bases of organization. Some courses dealing 
chiefly with knowledge are organized after conventional classifications 
of knowledge, for example, chemistry, biology, or economics. Others 
are organized as fusion courses, as in the case of general science and 
certain social science courses. A quasi-functional basis is used also, 
particularly in the teaching of home economics and agriculture. In 
such courses as community civics, general science, economic citizen- 
ship and health, a fusion type of organization is combined with the 
attempt to apply the instruction directly to the guidance or direction 
of the pupil^s activities and duties in life. 

These differences are considerable. Although teachers may take 
them for granted, they are probably more important from the point 
of view of the pupil. He may not be aware of reasons for these dis- 
parities and inconsistencies, and he sometimes finds serious difficulty 
in adapting himself to them. 

Completeness and partiality in the educational program. In addi- 
tiou to the internal consistency or integral harmony of the program 
of instruction and training it is well to consider the total extent of the 
territory it covers in one way or another. If the educational program 
is to present facts, it is pertinent to ask what kinds of facts are pre- 
sented and what sorts of facts may be omitted. If the program offers 
training in techniques, the techniques induded should perhaps be 
compared with those which are neglected. Obviously a survey of this 
sort must inevitably be somewhat general and cursory, but it is hardly 
necessary to delve into particular details to find pertinent evidence. 

There is no single outline of the potential fields of knowledge which 
all woifld accept as an appropriate standard by which to measure the 
completeness or the partiality of the factual territory covered by the 
secondary-school curriculum. But, by using the subjects commonly 
offered in schools as a starting-point, it will be possible at least partially 
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to canvass what is included and what is omitted. The field of English 
instruction involves both presentation of facts and provision for train- 
ing in linguistic skills. The factual content is concerned with a mis- 
cellany of fields of knowledge, the nature of which is dependent upon 
the particular literary selections which are used. Traditionally, these 
selections have dealt chiefly with individual human nature. They 
have portrayed the character, the motives, the actions and reactions 
of individual human beings. The pupil studying literature has had 
to consider the causes and consequences of the behavior of many types 
of individuals. Stated in usual terms, his studies in literature have 
involved facts with reference to psychology, philosophy, and personal 
ethics. The amount of emphasis upon these general fields of knowledge 
depends both upon the literary materials selected for use and the pre- 
dilections of the instructor. It is therefore impossible to estimate 
precisely the extent to which secondary-school pupils are put in the 
possession of concepts concerning the nature and significance of the 
distinctive qualities of human personality. It seems probable that the 
somewhat casual and unsystematic character of instruction in these 
matters results m the omission of many significant concepts with 
reference to human personality and personal ethics. 

Inclusion of humanities in the field of English. If the secondary- 
school curriculum is intended to present facts or concepts, it appears 
to be highly desirable that materials with reference to human nature 
should not be ignored. If the pupil is in need of dear insights with 
reference to any field of knowledge, he certainly needs them in con- 
nection with the things which make men distinctively human. It is 
not necessary to belittle the importance of knowledge with reference 
to the natural environment, or the social culture, or the special arts 
and techniques which men have developed in order to recognize the 
importance of understanding of what is implied in the term *^human- 
ities.” 

Recent tendendes to extend the boundaries of the teaching of litera- 
ture may dimirJsh the attention paid to facts with reference to human 
nature. Rather th an being diminished, the presentation of materials 
concerning individual humanity should probably be increased. If 
instruction in English is permitted to neglect this responsibility, it 
may be necessary to use other media for incre asin g the attention 
^ven to this highly significant field of knowledge. 
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Some persons, particularly those who have not been aware of the 
extent to which English instruction has dealt with them, may assert 
that references to psychology, philosophy, and personal ethics are 
beyond the grasp of the immature minds of secondary-school pupils. 
The fact that the terms, psychology, philosophy, and ethics, are cus- 
tomarily used to designate college courses in this general field of knowl- 
edge does not necessarily imply that significant psychological, philo- 
sophical and ethical concepts are too difficult for secondary-school 
pupils. It must be remembered that mathematics, history, biology, 
music, and many other subjects commonly taught in colleges are also 
taught in secondary schools, and in some cases even in the primary 
grades of the elementary school. There are many concepts with 
reference to the mind and spirit of man, the qualities, potentialities, 
and problems making man human, which merit thorough instruction 
in order to develop in young people adequate insight and appreciation. 

Historically the makers of literature, our prophets, poets, novelists, 
and essayists, have been acute observers of the subtleties and com- 
plexities of human personality. It is no mere accident that the teacher 
of high-school English has been to some extent a teacher of humanities. 
Since we have but recently b^un to develop and systematize this field 
of fact and to capitalize the scientific approach to the study of indi- 
vidual personality, it is not surprising that the secondary school has 
not yet generally undertaken to provide a similarly systematic intro- 
duction to the study of humanities. If the secondary school is intended 
to present to young people an appropriate introduction to important 
fields of knowledge, this field apparently deserves to be more thor- 
oughly developed. 

English instruction is also customarily concerned with facts and 
concepts concerning literature as an art form. Its supposed purposes, 
its formal qualities, the processes used in its creation, and the personal 
qualities of the creators of literatmre as a form of art are intensively 
analysed. Since instruction in these matters is presented continually 
in the several grade levels of the secondary school, it is probable that 
literature as an art receives enough attention- In fact it is possible 
that, in comparison with the other arts, literary art is emphasized 
somewhat unduly. 

Ifegject of art in the cuiriculunL. Passing to review briefly those 
parts of the curriculum which are spedficaJly designated as courses in 
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art, it is strikingly apparent that most of the arts are neglected. Few 
of the arts are represented at all, and those which are included are 
represented by courses of technical training and not by instruction to 
increase tmderstanding and appreciation. In fact, the art of literature, 
nominally classified as English, probably is given more time than all 
of the other arts. In the typical secondary school both the fine arts 
and the so-called useful arts are conspicuously absent, except for a 
few training courses intended to develop craftsmanship. The pupil 
who needs knowledge of architecture, sculpture, and other plastic 
arts; the graphic arts; the arts of the theater; the useful arts of medi- 
cine and healing; engineering and technology; agriculture; mechanic 
trades; and even of the amusements which play so large a part in 
contemporary culture will find only inconsequential vestiges of it in 
the secondary-school curriculum. In some of the larger schools there 
is some opportunity for increased understanding of these fields by 
enroUing in technical training courses, but this is obviously unwise 
and impracticable for most students. Consequently the secondary- 
school curriculum seems to imply that the pupil who is not to become 
a technician or producer needs little or no understanding or apprecia- 
tion of these matters. 

Training in mathematics and linguistics. However, the field of the 
arts and techniques is not adequately assessed without taking into 
account training or instruction in mathematics and linguistics. The 
secondary school is traditionally the stronghold of training in these 
particular arts. Especially if he is an academic student, that is, a 
candidate for increased knowledge rather than technical training, the 
secondary-school pupil is expected to take large amounts of technical 
training suited to carry him in the direction of becoming a mathema- 
tician and a linguist. If he can keep abreast of these technical disci- 
plines he is likely to acquire incidentally a considerable collection of 
the sort of factual details which are instrumental to competent techni- 
cal performance in these arts. If he cannot or will not submit to these 
tprhTiirgi.1 disciplines he loses his chancre of becoming a linguist or 
mathematician. In either case, however, he gains little as far as 
broad insight concerning the ciiaracter and cultural agnificance of 
these arts is concerned. The courses in mathematics and in the several 
foreign languages t 5 q>ically n^lect the presentation of facts concern- 
ing the historical or cultural significance of these arts. They are 
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innocent of any substantial reference to the persons who have devel- 
oped them or to the parts which they play in our civilization. Although 
they present a considerable body of factual details, the mathematics 
and language courses are primarily concerned with the development of 
technical ability and the facts presented are instrumental to its pro- 
duction. On the whole, the secondary-school curriculum, in spite of 
the generous allotment of time to mathematical and linguistic train- 
ing, provides ver>" meagerly for the presentation of facts with reference 
to the significance of these arts. 

Facts concerning the natural environment. The curriculum is 
somewhat better equipped for the presentation of facts about the 
natural environment. The science courses are relatively factual in 
character, although some of them are adulterated with training in 
the s kills of the laboratory technician. The science courses in their 
entirety seem at least superficially to represent the fuU scope of facts 
with reference to the natural world. Astronomy, botany, chemistry, 
geology, physics, and zoology are represented m some degree, so that 
the situation in science is somewhat better than that in the humanities 
and very much better than that in the arts. However, there are 
some branches of natural science which seem to be emphasized at the 
expense of others which are at least equally meritorious. Specifically, 
physical science is much more fully represented than biological science. 
Of the courses commonly offered, general science, physical geography, 
physics, and chemistry are either diiefly or exclusively concerned with 
physical science. Biological science is ordinarily represented only in 
minor portions of general science and in a general course in biology 
or in botany and zoology. If natural science instruction were planned 
for the purpose of instructing inanimate machines, this type of em- 
pharis might be justified, but in the education of human beings it 
might be expected that biological facts would be at least as important 
as those concerning the physical world, if not more important. The 
several courses in natural science tend to emphasize somewhat nar- 
rowly the particularities which are the province and the delight of the 
advanced specialist to the neglect and disparagement of a broader 
range of knowledge. However, in spite of these limitations, facts in 
the field of natural science are represented more fully than those in the 
humanities and the arts. 

Facts concerning the social environment. The secondary schooVs 
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presentation of facts with reference to the social environment is, as we 
have seen heretofore, difficult to characterize even roughly because 
of the diverse practices in (Merent schools. Where histories are the 
chief social-studies courses emphasis is given detailed narrative with 
reference to dynastic, political, and military affairs of temporally 
remote peoples of the Mediterranean basin, Western Europe, and 
America. In schools where brief courses in economics, civics or 
sociology are available the pupil has the opportunity to acquire a few 
facts with reference to their general principles and related phenomena 
in the present world. However, if fusion courses in social science are 
offered it is almost impossible to predict the nature of the facts which 
are presented in particular schools, except that they will probably 
be a combination of history and various social studies. 

This brief survey is sufficient to indicate that even if a pupil were to 
take all of the courses in the secondary-school curriculum the general 
pattern of his knowledge would be decidedly sketchy and incomplete. 
He might know nothing, or at best he would know a little, of the 
field of knowledge suggested by the terms psychology, philosophy, 
and personal ethics. He would probably know much of literature 
as a form of art, and little or nothing of other arts. Of the natural 
environment his knowledge might be considerable, but partial HQs 
understanding of the nature of social phenomena would also be con- 
siderable, but by no means comprehensive. However, most secondary- 
school pupils take only a small portion of the total offering of courses 
in which the presentation of knowledge is a primary function. The 
actual programs of individuals frequently represent only a very meager 
and fragmentary aggregation of factual materials. 

Some pupils are likely to have programs in which assorted s^ments 
of knowledge are predominant; others are outfitted with equally mis- 
cellaneous programs in which technical disciplines of one sort or an- 
other are the chief ingredients. 

This situation may not impress some folk as being extraordinary 
or questionable. Anyone who has spent many years of his life as a 
pupil in such a school is likely to take it somewhat for granted, and 
if one has lived with it not only as a pupil but as a ^nsoring teacher or 
school administrator such a program is likely to appear to be com- 
mendable and prdferable to anything different. Whether one regards 
this sort of program with complacence or with feelings of doubt and 
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apprehension, there remain related factors and problems which merit 
conaderatioiL 

Indiscrizninate character of the ctirriculum. The nature of the 
secondary-school curriculum implies that desirable education of Ameri- 
can youth consists of a combination of acquisition of understanding and 
tedmical ability. Apparently the relative proportions of knowledge 
and skill may vary in individual instances, and it seems relatively im- 
important what sort of knowlec^e or what sort of skills the pupil 
acquires. He is assumed to be educated if he has acceptably used a 
certain number of hours per week in learning something or other 
during his high-school years. Skill in the preparation of colored 
posters for advertising purposes is just as acceptable for credit as skill 
in the manipulation of algebraic polynomials, and either is accepted 
as the educational equivalent of imderstanding the biological mecha- 
nisms of human heredity or the functions of appellate courts in the 
administration of justice. Why should secondary education be so 
indiscriminate? 

It is only fair to say that it is indiscriminate chiefly when looked 
upon as a whole. Actually the several vested interests which are the 
component elements of the secondary school as an administrative unit 
are much more discrirninating. The sponsors of mathematics do not 
believe that it is just as well to be able to prepare edible strawberry 
shortcake as to have skill in the construction of geometric figures, and 
the advocates of instruction in biology beheve that it is more valu- 
able to understand the digestive processes of plants than to make 
accurate use of iirqgular French verbs. The curriculum as a whole 
appears to be a miscellaneous and partial hodgepodge partly for the 
reason that its professional ^nsors are not in agreement as to the 
appropriate nature or function of the educative process. The appar- 
ent agreement as to the equivalence of subjects is merely a sort of 
truce or moim vivendi whidi permits a congeries of conflicting inter- 
ests to do business under one roof. 

Influences afleciing the character of the educational program. It 
would be an impossible task to identify all the influences which Tnfl.kft 
the educational program what it is. It would be even more difficult 
to measure the weight and potency of the influences which are easily 
discernible. Some of them are rationally formulated and zealously 
advocated theories. Others are unremitting customs and traditions 
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which, even though they may not be approved or fostered by educa- 
tors, operate powerfully to deter mi ne scholastic practice. Still others, 
which are neither consciously held as theories nor supported by lasting 
tradition, are recognized merely as contemporary circumstances which 
affect the program either positively or negatively. Some of these 
influences are so directly related, at least to certain aspects of the 
program, that their relationship to it can be specified. Others are 
presumably much more diffuse, indirect or subtle in their effects- 

Despite the difficulty of measuring them exactly, there are two good 
reasons for giving some consideration to these influences. The person 
who has or seeks to have an intelligent interest in the work of the 
secondary school must consider not merely the nature and merit of 
its program, but also the conditions and conceptions which have 
shaped it And the person who attempts to contribute to the im- 
provement of the school is more likely to do so wisely and effectively 
if he is aware of the underlying influences which may operate as aids 
or obstacles. 

Institutional inertia. Some of the elements in the program at present 
are there without rational justification. Some subjects are being 
taught chiefly because of scholastic inertia. They are in the curricu- 
lum because they have been there. If they had not been there for a 
generation or two it would be pretty hard to find reasons for intro- 
ducing them now. Such subjects are usually well panoplied with 
rationalizations with which to repel or beguile attackers who try to 
dislodge them. It need not be inferred that this inertia is something 
for which educators are entirely or exceptionally blameworthy. Some 
of the staunchest supporters of the status quo are to be fotmd among 
patrons of schools and other laymen. Educators observe that although 
the public generally is ready to charge the school with new re^nsi- 
bility whenever occaaon arises, it is also ready to complain of ^'fads 
and frills’’ when the school actually makes innovations, particularly 
if they seem to involve expenditure of money. Added expenditures 
are likely to be required because the program seems to devdop chiefly 
by accretion. New educational offerings are much more commonly 
supplied as additions than as rqilacements of something discarded. 

Th«:e is some extenuation for the school’s inertia in the character of 
its work as an instituticm. It is ordinarily looked upon as an agency 
which does not and should not turn out finished products. The divi- 
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dends from a youngster^s education are supposed to accrue over a long 
period in the future. Furthermore, the benefits which schools claim 
to produce are commonly rather intangible and indirect. Accordingly 
neither the school nor its patrons are likely to assess the product. 
It is much eaaer to concentrate attention on the maintenance of the 
process. As long as there is no clear and tangible evidence concerning 
the extent to which schools actually succeed in producing the results 
actually claimed for them, it is hardly to be expected that they would 
readily make substantial changes in their programs. 

The influence of traditional academic specialization. Closely related 
to the traditionalism which besets the secondary school is the influence 
of academic specialization. Secondary-school teachers, having been 
trained in the colleges and universities, where curricular programs are 
organized in terms of the interests peculiar to specialists in limited 
aspects of academic scholarship, naturally foster similar emphases for 
secondary-school pupils. This influence is, of course, not limited to 
the biases in secondary-school teachers. We have seen that the 
Committee of Ten, which before the beginning of the century firmly 
established curricular patterns which have persisted until today, was 
so composed as to represent almost entirely the preferences pecuhar to 
the sponsors of specific fields of academic specialization in the colleges. 

Additional emphasis of the same sort operated through the admis- 
sion requirements which the colleges so long imposed upon high-school 
graduates. Although the secondary schools were so bothered by these 
admission requirements that they succeeded in having them consider- 
ably relaxed, not much attention has been given to the fact that in 
preparing the teachers for the secondary schools the colleges probably 
have more influence upon the education of secondary-school pupils 
than they have had through their admission requirements. Whe&er 
or not the ^>edal interests of academicians provide a suitable basis for 
the education of coll^ students, it is dear that most of the young 
la3nnen who attend secondary schools need something different. This 
would be willingly admitted by most college professors, if they were 
made to consider the matter. 

The spe ciali st in a particular subject finds it easy to assume that 
his own approach to his subject and his own accustomed methods of 
dealing with it are the best. For example, the specialist in mathe- 
matics who has been trained chiefly for scholarly competence, and who 
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is proficient in working with mathematics as a technical art, optimisti- 
cally assumes that the kind of mathematical experiences which he has 
found useful and satisfying are equally suitable for others. In the 
same way the chemist trained specifically in the techniques of the 
laboratory researcher and well supplied with the detailed factual 
knowledge which is instrumental to rigorous craftsmanship in the 
chemical laboratory, attempts to give his pupils the same sort of 
training. Of course, if he has any sense of reality, he will perhaps 
somewhat grudgingly demand smaller amounts of training than are 
needed to produce skilled chemists, but the kind of training is that 
which is supposed to produce capable technicians. If persons who 
are not chemists and have no intention of beco ming working chemists 
suggest to the diemist that it would be very useful to provide instruc- 
tion suitable for the layman, instruction to develop understanding of 
the character of chemical science and appreciation of chemistry’s 
significance for the layman, the specialist is hkely to retort that this 
is not chemistry. 

Even in fields of instruction in which there is no great amount of 
technical training to interfere with the presentation of facts significant 
for the layman, there is considerable tendency to labor over minute 
factual details which are absorbingly interesting to the specialists 
who sponsor instruction but which have no particular significance 
for others. 

Teachers seem to be somewhat peculiar in their possession of this 
trait. Workers in other professions in which there is responsibility 
for serving the needs of laymen are relatively free from it. For 
example, physicians are not in the habit of giving thdr patients medi- 
cal training. Newspaper men seem not to wish to make reporters 
of their readers. Playwrights and actors are very much interested 
in certain special technical and theoretical problems peculiar to the 
art of the theater, but they do not ordinarily seek to make actors or 
playwrights of those in their audiences — probably for the very good 
reason that they wish to retain, their audiences. If the teacher’s work 
were not hedged about with compulsory attendance laws, marks, re- 
quirements for graduation, and requirements for admission to college, 
and if he could not take advantage of the rdative immaturity of his 
pupils, it is probable that he too would make a greater effort to serve 
the distinctive needs of the young layman. 
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The uncritical application of the preferences of the specialists fre- 
quently imposes technical training upon those who have no need or 
prospect of becoming technicians. It overemphasizes minute factual 
details which have little significance for most persons, and by using 
much time for these things it restricts the range of what is included in 
the curricular program. Such conditions tend to discredit the schools 
program, and it is not surprising that efforts should be made to amelio- 
rate them. 

Inadequacy of attCTxpts at “correlation.*’ One suggestion, which 
is perennially advanced in spite of the fact that frequent attempts to 
apply it have been rather futile, is that teachers should increase the 
significance of the curriculum by “correlation of subjects.^^ Specifi- 
cally, it is expected that teachers of history will “correlate’’ their 
instruction with that of teachers of English, mathematics, science, 
foreign languages, and the like. There is an element of soundness in 
the idea. To acquire meanings is to recognize relationships, and the 
pupil would benefit considerably if he could become aware of rela- 
tionships among the several departmental segments of the curric- 
ulum. 

The joker in this case is the fact that the curriculum is so lacking 
in consistency and harmony as to make it exceedingly difficult to 
find substantial relationships in it. A high-school sophomore, for 
example, is likely to divide his attention among such different matters 
as are suggested by the titles of his textbooks. In his study of plane 
geometry he will delve into the treatment of postulational logic pro- 
duced by Euclid, the Greek mathematician, some centuries before 
the time of Christ In addition, he may study Silas Mamer^ a de- 
scription of domestic life in a rural English village as yet untouched 
by industrial civilization, or perhaps The Idylls of Ike King, Tenny- 
son’s musical narrative of the romantic affairs of a m3riiological 
ruler and his weak-minded friends; Julius Caesar’s egoistic accoimt of 
his military exploits among his barbarous contemporaries; and a text- 
book on biology. Whether or not the pupil discerns many rdation- 
ships amoxjg these subjects, his teachers do not succeed vay well 
in establishing correlation, even if they attempt to do so. 

Advocacy of the attempt to correlate the inherently disjointed 
curriculum is probably more significant as a symptom of vague dis- 
satisfaction with its incongruous and discrepant character tha n as a 
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palliative. Correlation of some sort is needed, but it is too much 
to expect that teachers can so administer their instruction as to give 
even a semblance of harmony to a fundamentally discordant curricular 
program. 

Conflicting theories of the educative process. Much of the dis- 
cordant character of the secondary-school program reflects funda- 
mental conflicts and differences in theories concerning the general 
nature of the educative process. It is sometimes difficult to discern 
whether the theory avowed by an educator is a basic cause of his 
practice or a somewhat superficial rationalization. It should be frankly 
recognized that he may not understand why he acts as he does, and 
that he sometimes espouses a theory which, even though it contra- 
dicts his own actions, is currently approved as a sort of scholastic 
window-dressing. Sensing as well as he can the demands of his 
patrons, he may seek to calm, their fears or win their favor by assert- 
ing that his practice is appropriate or necessary to the fulfillment of 
these demands. 

Like a shifting weather vane, the chief function of which is to 
decorate the structure which holds it aloft, the claims made in behalf 
of the school are often more indicative of the directions of sodal 
currents than of the intrinsic fimctions or values of the school. When 
Americans have been acutely conscious of the need for more skilled, 
sober, and industrious workmen, the public high school has daimed 
to provide them; when industrial expansion requires increased pur- 
chasing power, the high school is supposed to raise standards of living; 
when “crime waves threaten, the school assumes the r61e of Canute; 
when unemployment sorely troubles us, the high sdiool becomes the 
means of fostering proper use of leisure. 

Because the school proceeds without much deviation from its 
customary practice, the person who tries to understand it must dis- 
coimt somewhat its theoretical professions. But he cannot ignore 
some of its persisting theories. Most theoretical conceptions of 
education are concerned primarily with the individual Among the 
individualistic conceptions of education, some take their cues from the 
characteristics of the immature child; others are focused on adult- 
hood. Other theories, as we have seen, have reference chiefly to the 
social order. Social conceptions of education may rest upon the 
basic assumption that the main objective is the pres«:vation of the 
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past and the stability of the future, or they may grow out of the 
notion that rapid social change is a major consideration. 

In addition to these variants, there are attempts at educational 
theory in which the development of the individual and the character- 
istics of the social order are not very directly taken into account and 
in which the practical details of the educational process itself are 
elaborated and expounded. 

As a general rule, however, personal development receives much 
attention from educational theorists, and it is here that some of the 
sharpest conflicts exist. The most obvious conflict is between those 
who exalt the child and conceive of education as opportunity for un- 
restricted growth, and those who look toward adulthood and seek to 
produce it through discipline. 

Education as discipline. Devotees of discipline in education usually 
conceive of their task as a strenuous regimen of exercise. In one 
sense the disciplinary trend is a throwback to the morbid asceticism 
and otherworldliness of the middle ages. If it is assumed that 
human nature is originally depraved and that the world of the present 
is merely an unhappy and temporary vestibule to a more permanent 
^iritual abode, it is logical that adults who see these matters more 
dearly than their children do should urgently seek to stamp out aU 
traces of childish devilishness and to implant in youth the traits 
recommended by theologians. It was, therefore, no acddent that the 
schools of early New England were often dosely supervised by the 
deigy, that their curricula had not much in common with the affairs 
of contemporary community life, and that their pupils labored in a 
harsh and dismal atmo^here. 

Formal discipline. A cogent element in the general disdplinaiy 
philosqphy of education is the special theory known as formal disd- 
pline. Even among those who have been little concerned with ideas 
about the natural dq)ravity of mankind and rigorous piety as a 
preparation for an imminent eternity, advocacy of the theory of 
formal disdpline has been common. It assumes, in brief, that a 
youth may be well fitted to discharge duties and responsibilities of 
life competently and satisfactorily if his inherent mental^ powers can 
be formed, sharpened, and polished through laborious exerdse. The 
adherent of this belief does not ignore or belittle the necessity of 
preparing young people to cope ultimately with the concerns of every- 
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day life. He is willing to admit that boys and girls will eventually 
establish homes, rear children, engage in wage-earning occupations, 
influence the development of various social institutions, encounter 
the jeopardies of disease and war, and do a thousand and one other 
things which demand the best possible use of insight, appreciation, 
and ability in great variety and complexity. But he insists that there 
is no advantage to be gained from allowing these matters to intrude 
in the process of education. He asserts indeed that it is most advan- 
tageous to exclude them. The reason is simple. The child is already 
equipped with a mind. He was bom with it, as with a biceps femoris. 
The mind is to be strengthened and made adept through exerdse. 
As the muscles are developed through gymnastic exercises, so the 
mind is developed by the discipline which it is supposed to get when 
the pupil performs the exercises which the schoolmaster prescribes. 

Accordingly the schoolmaster has a preference for subjects of in- 
struction which have little apparent utility or value. That makes 
schooling more difficult for the pupil — gives him more mental exer- 
cise. If the pupil were to find something interesting or enjoyable in 
his studies he would be in danger of finding them easy to do and 
of losing the educational values which are supposed to come from a 
regimen of academic drudgery. There are many subjects which can 
be made sufficiently uninteresting and difficult to provide opportuni- 
ties for sedulous eflFort, and scholastic disciplinarians have believed 
that, provided they involve enough mental exercise, one subject is 
about as good as another, Mr. Dooley neatly exposed the meag^ 
kernel of this hard-shelled theory when he remarked that “ It makes no 
difference what you teach a boy, so long as he doesn’t like it,” 

Not all educators who conceive of education as a disciplinary process 
would subscribe fully to the extreme position that education is pri- 
marily a regimen of difficult mental exercise in which the subjects 
studied are intrinsically unimportant. There are, to be sure, some 
who believe that a very difficult course of instruction is for that 
reason a good course and that a course which is easy is therefore un- 
worthy of respect But there are others who see no particular virtue 
in making school work difficult and believe that the factual content of 
courses of instruction is in itsdf unimportant except as it provides 
opportunities for the development of certain mental processes. One 
fluently hears it said, for example, that it is less desirable to put 
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a pupil in possession of facts than to develop in him the ability to 
find the facts which he needs on occasion; or that we should not teach 
facts — we should teach pupils methods of thinking. 

Among those who hold that school instruction should result in the 
acquisition of fonnalized mental processes, certain highly formal or 
systematized subjects of instruction are much esteemed Such 
formalized subjects as geometry, grammar and syntax in English and 
foreign languages, and the sciences in which it is customary to perform 
stereot3q)ed laboratory exercises, have been praised and taught for 
many years in American secondary schools not so much for the 
intrinsic significance of their factual content as for the pupil’s supposed 
training in deductive methods of thought, or orderly thinking, or 
scientific methods of problem solving. Despite variations in em- 
phasis, the general effect of these disciplinary conceptions has been 
to depreciate the significance of the factual content of the curriculum 
and to perpetuate a regimen of academic exercises in which pupils 
often find drudgery, boredom, or failure. 

Objections to education as discipline. Opposition to the discipli- 
nary emphasis in education is generally not so much a matter of critical 
or objective refutation of its logic as it is a reflection of changes in the 
general temper of the times or in our philosophic assumptions about 
human life and human values. As long as adults generally subscribe 
to what has been called ''the old penitentiary school of child psy- 
chology,” with its belief in "infant damnation,” "breaking the child’s 
will,” the intrinsic virtue of work and the sinfulness of pleasure, and 
the relative unimportance of the affairs of this world except as they 
furnish trials in preparation for a life in the world to come, they will 
not object very much to dismal discipline in school. If, on the con- 
trary, men come to believe in the "rights of the child” and to respect 
personality, if th^ esteem human satisfactions and values, if Aeir 
concern is with the realities of the world here and now, a disciplinary 
education will have less appeal for them. In considerable degree the 
general attitudes of Americans have shifted. The school gradually 
reflects these changes in the spirit of our cmlture, as it might be ex- 
pected to do even if there were no conscious intent to change the 
school. 

Educators have frequently pointed out, especially when they were 
wont to criticize school subjects of which they were not partisans, 
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that a subject which is made the occasion for a dreary round of con- 
tinuing drudgery for the pupil is not likely to become a permanent 
avenue of intellectual interest The alacrity with which many pupils 
discard their textbooks at the end of a course and from that time 
forth show not the slightest interest in its subject matter, except 
perhaps to express their pleasure in having escaped from it, supports 
the criticism. Critics of the disciplinarians have not merely decried 
the unfortunate negative effects of making school work difficult and 
dismal. They have insisted that it must be made positively interest- 
ing and satisfying to the pupil if he is to learn with maximum present 
efficiency and if he is to develop attitudes which will have lasting value 
and which will foster continued development of the interests and 
abilities which have had their inception in school. The educative 
importance of positive interest has been clearly stated by Dewey 

In behalf of interest it is claimed that it is the sole guarantee of atten- 
tion, if we can secure mterest in a given set of facts or ideas, we may be 
perfectly sure that the pupil will direct his energies toward mastering 
them; if we can secure interest in a certain moral train or line of conduct, 
we are equally safe in assuming that the child’s activities are responding 
in that direction; if we have not secured interest we have no safeguard 
as to what wiU be done in any given case. As a matter of fact, the doc- 
trine of discipline has not succeeded. It is absurd to suppose that a 
child gets more intellectual or mental discipline when he goes at a matter 
unwillingly than when he goes at it out of the fullness of his heart. The 
theory of effort simply says that imwilling attention (doing something 
disagreeable because it is disagreeable) should take precedence over 
spontaneous attention. 

Practically the appeal to sheer effort amounts to nothing. When a 
child feels that his work is a task, it is only under compulsion that he 
gives himselE to it. . . . 

While the theory of effort is always holding up to us a strong, vigorous 
character as the outcome of its method of education, practically we do 
not get such a character. We get either the narrow, bigoted man who 
is obstinate and irre^nrible save in the line of his own preconceived 
aims and beliefs; or else a character duU, mechanical, unalert, because 
the vital juice of spontaneous mterest has been squeezed out. 

Its pedantry and remoteness from life is another basis for objection 
to the disciplinary conception. The disciplinarian has often been 
accused of being content to pay no attention to the world of affairs and 

* John Dew^; Interest and Effort in EduceHm Boston: Honghton Mifflin Co., 19x3- 
102 p. 
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the urgent problems with which his pupils will be and are now con- 
fronted. He is often observed even to be scornful of any sort of 
education or training which shows symptoms of being useful in a 
practical way^ Many educators have become so impatient and dis- 
pleased with the way in which the sponsors of traditionally discipli- 
nary subjects of instruction have tried to maintain them in preference 
to subjects directly concerned with everyday life that many would 
now be glad to dispense vvdth the traditional subjects entirely. Indeed, 
the objection to the disciplinary emphasis in education is frequently 
not so much in opposition to the aim of developing certain disciplines 
in pupils as to the kinds of school subjects which the disciplinarians 
widi to use for the purpose. 

A further objection to the disciplinary school is the accusation that 
it is aristocratic rather than democratic. Certainly such a school is 
highly selective. Its studies are such as to discourage the long attend- 
ance of young people whose capacities and backgrounds hinder their 
successful adjustment to the formalism of its procedure and the cxol- 
tural vacuity of its qurriculum. Incidentally, it is quite possible that 
its asserted success in developing mental power and in producing men 
who are highly competent and estimable dtizens is actually little more 
than the effect of its selection of persons who are already generously 
endowed with native intelligence, stability and fortitude and the 
favorable influences of superior family background. Such persons 
might very well become competent and admirable adults irrespective 
of the kind of schooling provided for them. However that may be, 
a disdplinary secondary school inevitably favors those persons who 
are already favored. It gives to those who have, and withholds from 
those who have not. Even if universal attendance is compulsory its 
effect is to accentuate social differentiation by imposing a regimen in 
which only the more fortunate can be successful, whereas the less 
favored pupils are foredoomed to frequent failure. These successes 
and failures may be somewhat fictitious, but their effects upon pupils 
are real. Although there may be important dvic values coming from 
a school which serves as a sieve to select talented individuals for 
positions of leaderdiip, the values of selection are not necessarily the 
values of educational development. And it should be noted also that 
the disdplinary secondary school, regardless of its educational merits, 
may be selective without making the proper sort of selection. If its 
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curriculum is made up of antiquated subjects which tacitly disparage 
concern for contemporary civilization, it may select persons whose 
tendencies are similarly reactionary. If it is esoteric and trivial, it 
may select socially incompetent pedants. 

All of these objections to disciplinary conceptions have been in- 
fluential, but much more incisive have been the findings of investiga- 
tions of the extent to which the claims of the disciplinarian are actually 
realized effectively in scholastic practice. Scientific modes of ap- 
praisal have been used to discover how far and in what wa}^ experience 
or learning in a given situation affects experience or learning in other 
situations. 

The problem of * ‘transfer.^* Perhaps somewhat in reaction against 
prevailing assumptions that abilities developed through disciplinary 
training in traditional subjects would be transferred and applied in 
other school subjects or in other life situations, psycholo^ts and 
teachers made numerous efforts after the turn of the century to meas- 
ure this transfer empirically. In 1890 the widely popular psychologist, 
William James, published the results of a practical experiment which 
he had made to see if practice in memoriziag printed material devel- 
oped transferable ability to memorize.® During the next twenty 
years numerous experimental investigations supplied enough evidence 
to convince most educators that the amount of transfer is very small 
and that the particular school subjects which are claimed to be 
superior in producing it seem to have no such, superiority. Many 
of these earlier studies were not very carefully made and modem 
devotees of scientific methods of experimentation would not i^ard 
their findings as having been fully establishecL Although many of 
them indicated that there is transfer of training, educators very 
generally came to believe that disciplinaiy theories of education had 
been completely discredited. More recently, however, Thorndike, 
Judd, and many others have produced evidence and interpretations of 
it which tend to show that transfa: should not be taken for granted 
as occurring automatically, that it may be produced in considCTable 
measure, and that it is possible to increase the amount of transfer by 
providing certain necessary or favorable conditions. 

Thorndike has presented evidence which indicates that the various 

* Waiiam Jamfis: Princifites of Psychology^ voL L Nerv^ Yoik; Henry Holt & CIo., 1890, 
pp. 666ff. 
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secondary-school subjects, including both the more traditional aca- 
demic subjects and the newer non-academic subjects, do not differ 
greatly in their effectiveness in producing transfer.^ He points out 
that in reality certain subjects which appear to be extraordinarily 
effective in developing superior abilities are ordinarily the subjects 
which are taken by pupils who are extraordinarily able, and that if 
these able people were to take other subjects, these subjects would 
also appear to be extraordinarily effective. 

In explaining the conditions which make for transfer Thorndike 
emphasizes identical elements. He asserts that in order to result in 
transfer to other areas of experience a given experience must have 
elements in common with these other areas. The common elements 
may be identities of substance or meaning, or identities in procedure, 
or identities in aim. Unless there are these identities, transfer is 
presumed to be impossible. As a corollary, Thorndike advocates 
specificity in training which is so organized as to train people to do 
just what they require. 

Judd vigorously differs with this point of view. He emphasizes the 
fact that transfer is a function of the higher intellectual processes and 
that generalization is the basis of transfer.^ He insists that the 
essence of transfer is the individuars recognition of the general sig- 
nificance of his knowledge or of the general applicability of a skill or 
methcxi of procedure. Complete identity of elements in different 
atuations is no guarantee that there will be transfer, and two situa- 
tions need not have very much in common, provided the individual 
recognizes them as related. 

Other investigators have given slightly different emphases. Some 
assert that transfer is promoted by the development of general atti- 
tudes or ‘^generalized controls of conduct.’^ During recent years 
particulajly there has been authoritative emphasis on the importance 
of devdoping insight and aggressively thoughtful awareness of mean- 
ings and relationships. 

For example, after evaluating theoretical and experimental evi- 
dence concerning transfer, Grata says: 

3 E. L Thomd 53 &c: “Mental Disdplme in High ScJiool Studies,” Journal oj EducaUonal 
Psychology, i5a[-22, 83-98 (Januaiy, Fcbniaiy, 1924). 

4 See diftries Hubbard Judd: Educatfum as the CultioaUon of the Eigher Mental Processes 
New Yoik: The Macmillan Co , 1936 206 p , or Psychology qfEigk-School Subjects Bos- 
ton Ginn & Co., 1915, chap. XVII 
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The amount of transfer depends upon the extent to which meanings 
are identified and applied. This range of extension is much widened by 
the abihty of the inividual to detach meanings from their concomitants. 
The process by which they become detached is also a process by which 
they become enriched in content. The meaning thus developed is then 
provided with a name; and in this way meanings become concepts. 
Transfer is then very greatly fadlitated by the formation of concepts. 

The educational significance of this notion of transfer is clear and un- 
mistakable. If transfer is fadlitated by concept formation, then educa- 
tion, in order to facihtate transfer, must of necessity be concept build- 
mg. It is a process of equipping the individual with concepts which are 
rich in meaning so that he can apply them in meeting life situations. 
When so conceived education becomes world building, inasmuch as our 
world is what we make it or what it means to us. Our knowledge of any 
subject when generalized into concepts and enriched in content and ap- 
plication becomes a tool for adjustment to an unlimited number of situa- 
tions. Knowledge thus becomes a tool for both practical purposes and 
for broad social insight, for to see the application of knowledge to vari- 
ous hnes of activities is synonymous, so far forth, with appreciation of 
the social significance of these activities.^ 

Certain implications are obvious. In the first place, training is less 
likely to transfer than is education. If by training we mean emphasis 
upon repetitive, routinized, mechanical practice or drill of the sort 
which results merely in even a high degree of skill or proficiency, and 
if by education we mean the development of thou^tful and inter- 
ested awareness of the significance or meaning of things and activities, 
training is a relatively impromising means of producing transfer. 
From a practical standpoint, transfer is adaptability, and we cannot 
expect adaptability to result from training in fixed and thou^tless 
modes of conduct On the other hand it is unreasonable to eapect 
that the development of insights and concepts will increase the 
individual's adaptability or general competence to meet situations to 
which they are not applicable. It is unlikely, for example, that even 
very full interest and insist concerning Shakespeare’s sonnets wfll 
make one more competent to manage a fruit feim, althou^ they may 
help him to appreciate the bucolic lyrics of some contemporary poet. 
Here is the nub of the educator’s problem with reference to transfer. 

s Pedro Tamesis Orata: The Theory of Identical Elements: Being a CrUiqne of Thorndikes 
Theory of IdenHcal Elements and Rolnierpretaiion of ^ Problem of Transfer of Training. 
Ohio State Umversity Studies, Graduate School Series, GuitributLozis ixi Pfiaciples of Edoca- 
tion, no. 3. Columbus* The Ohio State UniTOsity Press, 192S, p. 177, 
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He must, if he can, provide for his pupils experiences which are 
sufiSciently withdrawn from the immediacies of personal action to 
develop perspective and judgment, but he must not withdraw so far 
as to deter the learner from seeing and making continual application 
of his indghts to the realm of real affairs. The problem is to find 
a middle ground between the extreme of purblind activity on the one 
hand, and vacuous pedantiy on the other. To keep a boy’s nose to 
the grindstone may make him a proficient spinner of grindstones, 
and little else. To instruct him abstractly with reference to the 
physical and chemical properties of abrasives may leave him com- 
pletely ignorant of grindstones and quite undisposed to lend a hand 
in turning them when necessary. 

Realism and transfer in relation to individual levels of intelligence. 
A further qualification whidi must be taken into account in interpret- 
ing the possibilities of transfer has reference to the mental potency of 
the individual. Some persons have more capacity than others to 
make general and varied use of their knowledge. The highly intelli- 
gent person has superior capacity for dealing with abstract, general 
concepts and for making discriminating use of them in relatively 
new and varied situations. The relatively unintelligent person is not 
so well equipped to cope with abstract knowledge and, even though 
he may seem to acquire nominal possession of it, his knowledge often 
serves chiefly as a kind of useless baggage. It becomes apparent that 
there can be no definite assessment of the educational possibilities of 
transfer which does not take into accoimt their relationship to indi- 
vidual differences in native intelligence. As a corollary, the extent to 
which educational practice should or should not be realistic, specific, 
and concretely practical cannot be determined in universal or absolute 
terms which are applicable equally to all sorts of persons. For the 
relatively unintelligent person there must be corresponding emphasis 
upon direct, concrete reference to the specific actualities of personal 
conduct. For the hi^y intelligent person such specific training may 
be unnecessarily wasteful, and broader insights may serve efficiently 
to illuminate and influence the particulars of personal action. 

Necessity for attention to the development of attitudes. Consid- 
eration of the problem of transfer in general and of its significance in 
relation to levels of intelligence in particular, strongly suggests the 
importance of attitudes. The chief reason why we must consider 
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and depend on transfer is the impossibility of our giving young people 
a complete understanding of the world or developing in them a full 
repertoire of skills and abilities for use in the manifold and more or 
less unpredictable contmgencies of living. This is particularly true 
of the youngster of inferior talent, but it applies to the most capable 
as well. Even if we had the richest possible curriculum and the most 
able pupils, high-school graduates would leave the school equipped 
only with a very small part of the knowledge and the abilities they 
will need. No matter how able, thoughtful, and well informed they 
may be, they will meet many situations in which it will be quite im- 
possible for them to act competently merely by the application of 
intellectual power. They must depend very considerably upon certain 
well-established attitudes, and they do. 

Even casual observation of the characteristic behavior of indi- 
viduals and large social groups will provide abundant and convincing 
evidence of the powerful and fundamental character of their emotions 
and attitudes. So large a place do these primitive forces play in 
human affairs that the philosopher who is dismayed at the failure of 
men to behave as if they had brains is sometimes led to observe that 
civilization is a very thin and fragile veneer. Even if the school 
devotes itself zealously to the development of the intellect, its neglect 
of the development of attitudes will mean that it is not likely to 
have much influence upon the lives of individuals or upon society at 
large. 

It is not now customary for American secondary schcK>]s to give 
definitely planned attention to the development of attitudes, and it 
is not hard to see certain reasons for the neglect. Perhaps the most 
important deterrent is the fact that the American people are lacking 
in any cohesive common cultmre. The melting pot has not melted. 
If we are more than a collection of cultures, we are surely little more 
than a mixture of different cultural elements. As long as any one 
racial or national element among us is relatively new and relatively 
impotent socially and economically the schools can and frequently do 
undertake effectively to dbange the attitudes of its young people. 
But when any such group has established itself economically and 
politically the schools are much more reluctant. Our religious sec- 
tarianism also influences the schools to ignore the possibility of at- 
tempting to influence the fundamental attitudes of young people. 
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This is neatly illustrated in the history of the American secondary 
school. During the colonial period in New England when religious 
interests were unified and dominant the public school sought to main- 
tain certain commonly approved attitudes. But it was partly for 
this reason that the schools themselves were discarded when a growing 
population lost its religious unity. By the time the public high school 
had become well established it was generally understood that it should 
be strictly non-partisan in religion. Public secondary schools in 
which there is any discernible religious bias usually reflect the bias 
which has become politically dominant in their own localities. 

The tradition of free individualism in America and the popular 
opposition to social stratification also interfere with any attempt on 
the part of the schools to change the fundamental attitudes of young 
people- In contrast with our own, the “public” schools of England 
have long been intended chiefly to guide the attitudes of boys so as to 
make English gentlemen of them. This is not too hard to do, for 
everybody knows what an English gentleman is. The boys’ fathers 
are all English gentlemen, and the fathers of other boys send their 
children to other schools. An American high school which undertakes 
to try to do the same thing wiU discover that it cannot be done. We 
are so unstandardized in our ideals as to make it very difficult to 
determine what attitudes we should promote. 

** Character education.” These difficulties are well illustrated in 
recent movements for “ character education.” Some persons, particu- 
larly those dosely identified with religious sectarianism, advocate a 
type of character training which is a spedai enterprise, involving 
direct moral or ethical instruction or training. Others, more or less 
rq)resentative of secular ethical idealism, would like to see the schools 
direct and utilize all aspects of the child’s experience in school to pro- 
duce approved ideals and traits of character. This conflict is not 
merely a disagreement concerning the relative efiectiveness of the 
two different means of approach and procedure; it reflects also a funda- 
mental conflict in aims. This conflict is seldom discussed freely and 
openly, but it operates powerfully to hinder concerted constructive 
effort in the planned development of character traits and attitudes in 
youth. 

The results of character education. In most secondary schools 
where there is little S3^tematic attention given to the development of 
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certain character traits in particular or to the development of attitudes 
in general, there is naturally little attempt to assess the attitudes 
produced by the school, although the school inevitably influences the 
attitudes of its pupils. In exceptional instances where there has been 
effort to influence character development through the use of specific 
procedure, the results have frequently been somewhat native.*® 
However, rather than acting as deterrents, these results seem appar- 
ently to stimulate greater interest in the development of attitudes. 

Briggs, for example, citing the fact that the schools neglect these 
matters and recognizing the irrational emotionalism in the everyday 
affairs of men, discusses the program of the secondary school implying 
that it should be primarily, if not almost solely concerned with the 
development of emotionalized attitudes and mores.^ Possibly he is 
so certain that the iateUectxial traditions of the secondary school, 
such as they are, will maintain themselves without further support 
that he thinks it safe to emphasize the importance of emotionalized 
attitudes and interests almost exclusively. He frankly demonstrates 
the inadequacy with which we sometimes attempt to formxflate desir- 
able attitudes by listing such terms as honesty, initiative, adaptability, 
responsibility, self-control, service, happiness, thoroughness, apprecia- 
tion of beauty, S3rmpathy, foresight, reverence, thrift, generosity, 
and the like. 

He makes a most helpful contribution in emphasizing the importance 
of the emotional elements in daily living, in criticizing the instruction 
of the secondary school for its academic and verbalistic aridity, and 
in suggesting possibilities of making the experiences of youngsters in 
school the well-springs of richly satisfying and permanent interests. 

Individualistic theories of the educative process. In marked con- 
trast with disciplinary theories of education there sprang up “child- 
centered” education which intends that the school diould set out 
intentionally to develop such attitudes as may be desirable and to 
redirect others which seem imworthy. The countertrend toward 
individualism was not merely a reaction against the tyrannies of the 
scholastic disciplinarian but inculcated the tendency to exalt the 

^ See^ for example, Vemo^ Jones. Charackr and Citizenship Training in the Puhhc School. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936 404 p See also Hugh Hartshome and 

Hark A May* Studies vn Deceit New' Yoi^: The Macmillan Co , 1928. Book I, 414 p. 
Bookn, 306 p 

7 Thomas H. Briggs Seamdary Education. New Yoric: The Macmillan Co , 1933, 577 p. 
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child, to assume thiat children are not originally depraved but inher- 
ently good, to disparage asceticism and otherworldliness, and to 
mahe the school take its directions from the characteristics of the 
chfld. 

Inspiration for individualism in education were the influence of 
Frendi liberalism, with its insistence on the rights of man as opposed 
to external sanctions; the impact of the American revolution, which 
dramatized and popularized KberaJ ideals in America; the exceptional 
need and opportunity for the exercise of individual initiative in a 
new nation and in a country in which mercantile, industrial, and 
territorial expansion proceeded rapidly and simultaneously; the per- 
sonal autonomy which arose naturally from the isolations of frontier 
living; the disintegration of authoritarianism and the growth of science; 
the unsettling effects of a world war; the apparent impredictability of 
the future in a changing world. 

Although they are seldom mentioned now by educators, the teach- 
ings of Rousseau, Emerson, and Walt Whitman might well have been 
the sources from which the individualists have drawn their guiding 
principles. From the individualist's point of view the pupil should be 
free from external direction or restraint The school environment 
should afford protection from both the evil influences of the world 
and from the imposition of adult standards of life and conduct. The 
purposes of the school should be the child’s own purposes. His activi- 
ties should be those arising from his own inner urges and interests. 
The worth of what he does should be measured by his own satisfaction 
in doing it and by its stimulation of further satisfying activity. The 
teacher’s task is, of course, important, but subordinate. He must 
maintain an environment in which the pupil is sheltered from im- 
wanted external influences and in which satisfying ways of self- 
expression are accessible to the pupil. But the teacher must not rule 
over the schooL 

Advocates of these views seldom state than as baldly as they are 
here presented. There is usually some qualification to lie effect that 
the activities undertaken by diildren should be “worth-while” or 
“wholesome.” * But there is seldom any explicit statement indicating 
what should be looked upon as wholesome or worth-while. And the 
characteristic tenor of “child-centered” conceptions is to emphasize 
untrammeled freedom and self-direction, and, as a corollary, the elim- 
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ination of uniform standards of evaluation or other external sanctions. 

Some individualists go so far as to reject conventional curricular 
subject matter, though they give different reasons for the rejection. 
Some say that conventional fields of knowledge are not psychological 
and are therefore unsuitable for children. Others boldly assert that 
the world is changing so rapidly that what was true or significant in 
the past, or even at present, is an unsuitable educational diet for 
youngsters who will probably live in a world very different from that 
which we now know. They hold that the best preparation for the 
youngster’s unpredictable activities in the changing world of the 
future is variety of experience growing out of his own puiposes- 

These views have not yet had much application in the program of 
the secondary school, although their influence in the elementary school 
has been very considerable. Whether or not they will influence the 
secondary school may be determined in part by the influence of cer- 
tain criticisms and opposition to them. 

Many educators agree with the individualist in his disparagement 
of the more traditional belief in the intrinsic xmworthiness of hu m an 
motives and in the necessity of curbing and thwarting the natural 
tendencies. But they cannot agree with the vehement assertion of an 
opposite belief in the child’s natural tendency toward ri^teousness. 
The weight of evidence from psychology, anthropology, and sociology 
supports the view that human beings are highly adaptable and well 
supplied with potentialities of becoming very benign or thoroughly 
nasty. Whether they will eventually turn out to be one or the other 
depends considerably upon the quality of their environments. It is 
therefore axiomatic that the sdiool must not be merely a pleasant 
place in which pupils will be encouraged or permitted to establish 
through practice whatever predispoations they bring to it. On the 
contrary the school should vi^lantly and positively seek to prevent 
the development of undesirable personal tendencies and to eradicate 
those which have already developed. Similarly it should not leave 
the development of worthy personal tendencies to the vagaries of 
undirected growth. 

Although it is seldom stated, another criticism of the individualist’s 
theory is directed at the individualist’s apparent assumption that the 
beginnings and intermediate stages of education should be identical 
with the ends of education. The critic of this view may willingly agree 
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that in consequence of his education an individual should have become 
free, self-directing, and good in the best and fullest degree, but he 
doubts whether the best way of insuring the ultimate attainment of 
these ends is to treat the learner from the beginning as if he had al- 
ready attained them. The critic will willingly agree also that there 
is somid justification for providing from the beginning intelligently 
planned and suitably measured opportunities and stimulation of the 
increasing exercise of freedom and self-direction. But he insists that 
the child's right to develop powers of self-direction does not abrogate 
his right to profit from the guidance and direction of adults whose 
maturity of insight and whose understanding of the child's needs 
ought certainly to be much more trustworthy than the child's own. 
In brief, the objector to child-centered theory holds that it over- 
estimates the child's personal resources for profitable self-direction and 
underestimates the educator's obligation and competence to help him. 

On other grounds there are equally strong objections to extreme 
individualism. It is denounced for its neglect of the concerns of the 
great society and its tacit or willful disparagement of the knowledge 
and abilities which are both the fruits and the foundations of civilized 
living. The mere existence of a school implies that there are advan- 
tages in withdrawing young people from the direct and immediate 
contacts which they would otherwise have in the affairs of everyday 
life. Critics point out to the individualist that the purpose of this 
withdrawal is not merely to insulate young people from their common 
social environment, but rather to increase their comprehension of it 
and their ability to participate in it effectively. If the school is to be 
adapted to the preferences of youngsters, confirming them rather 
than redirecting them in the light of social necessities which they 
should be made to understand and be able to deal with, the school falls 
short of its best service to young people and to society. 

The need for critical and rational synthesis of divergent views. 
The disparities and conflicts among the various fundamental positions 
of educators suggest that they cannot all be right. The person who 
finds himself completely in sympathy with some of them will probably 
believe that some of the others are decidedly wrong. However, the 
extent to which each of these slants or biases is supported by the 
beliefs of large numbers of reasonably intelligent and sincere people 
suggests that perhaps none diould be li^tly dismissed as having 
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little validity. It has been suggested previously that many of these 
biases have come about as reactions against prior extremes. Con- 
sidered separately they may appear to be partial and unworthy. 
Viewed with perspective which includes contrary extremes they 
become more reasonable. 

The disciplinary tradition, unpopular though it is in many quarters, 
is not without some merit. It lays stress on definite standards and it 
emphasizes the fact that, whether he likes them or not, and whether 
he is able to meet them or not, the individual must not expect that he 
will get what he wants or go very far without attempting to achieve 
what is demanded of him. For those relatively few individuals who 
are able to survive its rigors, the general disciplinary influence xm- 
doubtedly develops stamina. It sometimes shows itself as a perverse 
stubbornness, but it frequently produces men who are so accustomed 
to difficulty as not to fear it. 

The advocacy of making education almost entirely a process for the 
development of attitudes or emotionalized biases may, when con- 
sidered in isolation, seem very questionable, particularly to those who 
observe that the stimulation of highly emotionalized attitudes and 
the disparagement of free intelligence is a favorite device of dictators. 
However, as a criticism of the academic formalism of the secondary 
school’s program, it has much validity and significance. 

In much the same way extreme mpha^ on individualism api)ears 
in itself to be somewhat irrational and unwarranted. Viewed in the 
light of the traditions against which it is a reaction, it has more merit. 

Critically assessing these theories in tie light of their relation to its 
historic purposes as an institution, the secondary school will do well 
to apply them as correctives of its shortcomings. Being concerned 
primarily with the mental development of young people, it must 
rigorously select and provide for its pupils those experiences which 
will most economically equip them with the insights which have great- 
est utility in illuminating the world and thdr liviog in it. Because 
of the tendency of schools to become too narrowly devoted to the 
formal and symbolic aspects of obsolescent and academic subject 
matter there must be conscientious and unremitting effort to make 
these essential insists the centers of richly satisfying and personal 
interests in boys and girls. Being aware also of the somewhat natural 
tendency of adults to misconceive or ignore the immaturity of chil- 
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dren and of their right to the fullest possible development of their 
talents, the school must provide for them appropriate opportunities 
for the utilization of their diverse potentialities for effective action. 

In addition to the disciplinary tradition, the advocated emphasis on 
development of emotionalized attitudes, and movement for character 
training, and the reaction toward extreme individualism, there are 
other movements and tendencies which deserve consideration. Some 
of them only indirectly influence the educational program of the 
secondary school, either because they have not thus far been stated 
in terms of curricular changes or because educators have not seen fit 
to permit them to have much effect Others are very directly opera- 
tive in some secondary schools at present. Some of them would tend 
to produce a very complete re-orientation of the entire educational 
program of the school. Others represent little more than minor or 
piecemeal adjustments. 

The attempt to use the school as the agency for direct social reform. 
Although its advocates are a small minority among educators, they 
have managed to attract marked attention to the proposal that the 
schools should undertake to serve jointly as agencies for the promotion 
of specific reforms in the social order. Such proposals may perhaps 
be more sympathetically considered if it is recognized that they tend 
to appear at times when the nation is sorely beset with economic 
depression and when social tensions are so strong as to demand difficult 
and fundamental readjustments. Certain reformers, impatient with 
the tendency of teachers generally to follow rather than to lead and 
stressing the need for certain changes, question the sincerity of teachers 
who are supposedly responsible for helping young people to live the 
good life but who take no active part in rearranging conditions which 
make the good life possible- In short they insist that teachers shall 
be at least propagandists for changes which are not approved by 
society at large.® Many critics of such views dte their impracticality. 
They reiterate the obvious fact that teachers who use their positions 
for purposes of political partisanship may expect to be discharged 
from those positions. Others point out that teachers have not the 
superior wisdom and foresight to determine what sort of reforms they 
should promote, even if they had the power to promote them. Still 

^ See, for example, George S Counts* Dare the School BuM a New Social Order? New 
York* The John Day Co , 1932. 56 p 
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Others assert that this partisanship, or any attempted partisanship for 
that matter, means the abandonment of the school's essential service 
in a democratic society — the analysis and clarification of conditions 
which need to be understood if the members of society are best to 
determine what changes they wish to promote. 

Although there are probably few teachers who will have been per- 
suaded that they should become active propagandists for social reform, 
the recommendation that they should do so serves at least one very 
useful purpose. It arouses interest in the school's function, both 
among laymen and among teachers. For every person who issues a 
call to teachers to become advance agents for the better world in the 
making, there will be scores stirred to supply some additional wisdom. 

Education as a conservative and stabilizing influence. Far from 
decrying the laggard character of the school's program, many educators 
hold that the school's chief mandate in the midst of social change is 
to preserve certain essentials to social stability and orderly progress. 
They emphasize the basic continuities of civilization and social culture. 
Even though the social environment may change rapidly, the knowl- 
edge and techniques which men have tested and accumulated through 
centuries of experience in the development of civilized modes of living 
are not now outmoded during the period of a child’s schooling. The 
conservative believes that social progress will be jeopardized if we 
withhold from a generation of young people fruitful opportunities 
for imderstanding more of their cultural environment than they are 
likely to discern through the casual promptings of their immediate 
and personal experience. 

Judd, for example, shows that acquaintance with and some degree 
of mastery of the vernacular, mathematics, the natural and social 
sciences are necessary possessions of the individual who is to cope 
adequately with his cultural environment.^ The only way in which 
the essentials of the cultural inheritance may be vitally maintained is 
through their persistent use by individuals. They carmot be kept 
in a state of suspended animation, neglected by men of today, and 
stored imtil there may be occasion to use them. 

Detractors of this emphasis upon preservation of the cultural in- 
heritance stress the possibility that it may result in sterile fixity and 

> Cliatles Hubbard Judd- Psychology of Secondary Education Boston Ginn & Co , 1927. 
545 P- 
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stagnation. They find it easy to demonstrate that much of the hum- 
drum instruction in so-called traditional school subjects falls far short 
of the conservative’s hopes. For example, they may doubt whether 
pupils who tediously memorize their daily stint of textbook material 
in a geometry class are becoming aware of the significance of mathe- 
matics in our traditional culture and disposed to preserve it through 
vital use. However, it would doubtless be admitted, even by those 
who disparage conservative influences, that this sort of teaching, al- 
though it has served to discredit the traditional school subjects, is 
hardly a fair illustration of the values which the conservative would 
like to see produced in preserving the cultural heritage 

Although the conservative and the reformer may seem to be far 
apart, because they tend to emphasize their differences rather than 
their agreements, their conflict is not so complete as it may appear. 
Their differences in emphases are real, to be sure, and one would give 
more emphasis to the past, while the other would give greater weight 
to the trends into the future. However, both would usually agree that 
the school’s chief concern should be to equip pupils with the insights, 
the appreciations, and abilities which help them to deal intelligently 
and competently with the world of today. 

Theories concerning the schooPs relation to other social agencies 
and institutions. It has previously been pointed out in the discussion 
of the implications of democracy and the aims of the secondary school 
that the school must be discriminating in the types of services which 
it will provide for yoxmg people. Particularly when it xmdertakes to 
include in its program services supplementary to or different from its 
major task of developing essential insights and appreciations, it should 
consider its own possibilities in relation to those of other social agencies 
serving young people. In this coimection the secondary school un- 
doubtedly has what is frequently called a residual function. Apolo- 
gists for the school, particularly, emphasize its supposed usefulness 
in taking up and carrying on responsibilities which have formerly 
been discharged by other social institutions but which the latter have 
gradually discarded. It is commonly held, for example, that the 
school becx^mes socially useful when it provides for young people cer- 
tain kinds of training which used to be but are no longer common 
elements in home life. Again, it is sometimes held that, since indus- 
trial evolution has resulted in the gradual diminution of opportunities 
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for vocational apprenticeship, the secondary school should undertake 
to provide them. Persons who are disturbed by the apparent decline 
in the influence of the church upon young people sometimes assert 
that the school is therefore responsible for maintaining for yoimg 
people the kinds of influences which the church used to provide. 

Particularly among those whose predispositions are of conservative 
caste, the general residual prindple here illustrated has much appeal. 
But the idea also has its detractors, some of whom derogate it by 
calling it the adi-can theory of education. This is another aspect of 
the disparity between conservatives and progressives To those who 
cherish the past, the school is chiefly useful as a preservative. To 
those who see that social evolution makes inevitable the sloughing off 
of demonstrably useless customs and who wish that it were possible 
to accelerate the process, it is abhorrent that the school should be 
encouraged to busy itself with efforts to revitalize society’s vestigial 
remains. 

Uncritical acceptance of the function of assuming services discarded 
by other agencies xmdoubtedly tends to make the school a wasteful 
and dreary place. It is wasteful in the sense that it uses its own 
resources and the time and energy of its pupils in obsolete undertak- 
ings. After aU, an activity which has finally been discarded by some 
other institution is by that very token likely now to be useless or un- 
profitable. The school becomes dreary because the activities which 
it undertakes residually will have come to the school at least partly 
for the reason that they no longer arouse popular enthuaasm. Re- 
gardless of their usefulness, they would probably have been maintained 
by the institutions which traditionally sponsored them if they had 
continued to secure popular approval and support. 

The residual principle requires very critical appraisal and reformu- 
lation. Not only must the ancient good be preserved, if it is still 
good, but new occasions teach new duties. In seeking ways in which 
it may best serve boys and giris, the school must consider the desira- 
bility or imdeskability of accepting old tasks from other agencies as 
wdl as the possibility of developing new services not heretofore sup- 
plied by any agency. 

Influence of minorities and pressure groups outside the school. 
The forgoing conaderations are by no means merely topics of aca- 
demic discussion. Even if educators are not disposed to pay attention 
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to the adoption of new services, they cannot ignore the fact that 
special interests outside the school wish to use the school for the 
furtherance of their own selfish ends or for purposes which seem to 
them desirable for the general welfare. Some groups persuade legis- 
latures to enact mandatory laws governing school practices. Others 
exert organized political pressure on local boards of education, school 
officers, or teachers. In other instances special interests subsidize or 
otherwise encourage the production of textbooks and other instruc- 
tional materials to be supplied for the use of teachers and pupils. 
Before they can be sold in certain localities school textbooks frequently 
have to be revised to apf>ease special interests which take a paternal 
interest in the schools. Certain powerful organizations directly pro- 
mote and manage specific enterprises to be carried on within the school. 

These diverse avenues of influence are used for a multitude of pur- 
poses. Organizations representing the special interests of the voca- 
tionally employed frequently encourage and promote legislation ex- 
tending the length of compulsory school attendance. These efforts 
are often opposed by organizations of employers who wish to have an 
ample supply of young people seeking employment or by large tax- 
payers who wish to reduce their taxes. Aggressive minorities who 
oppose the use of intoxicants find various ways to compel the schools 
to co-operate with them and specify the ways in which the schools 
.shall do it Organized patriots promote propaganda for their patriot- 
ism; bankers’ organizations stimulate instruction in thrift and the 
operation of school savings banks; insurance underwriters promote 
“safety education”; agencies sympathetic to the interests of the 
manufacturers of musical instruments, printing presses, and office 
machines use various influences to encourage the offering of courses 
which will necessitate the purchase of their equipment.^® In view of 
the efforts of groups outside the schools and of the schools’ own recog- 
nition of some of the lacks in their programs, it is not surprising that 
educators themselves should undertake special projects for the planned 
reorganization of their educational programs for young people. 

All of these considerations have reference to influences upon the 
school’s program or to the intangible elements which make for its 

” For a description of the purposes and methods used by organized minorities in their 
efforts to influence school programs, see Bessie Louise Pierce Cthzens* OrgatmaHons and 
Ctvic Training of T ouih Report of the Commi^on on the Soctal Studies, American Histori- 
cal Association, part m New York* Charies Scnbneris Sons, 1933 428 p. 
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essential character. Although they are highly important and funda- 
mental in their effects, they are important and effective only as they 
are embodied practically in the curricular program. It is, therefore, 
appropriate to go on to consider certain more concrete and direct 
influences in the development of the secondary-school program, and 
the following chapter will deal with more direct and systematic efforts 
to reorganize the educational program and with certain problems 
suggested by them. 

Before continuing further, however, it may be well to emphasize 
some of the major problems which the secondary school must solve in 
connection with these basic theories and issues. 

1. Eow can the secondary school ehminate much of the inconsistency and 
arbitrary diversity which are characteristic of different fields of instruction 
and training and which impose handicaps upon pupils who are compelled 
to adjust themselves to the diferences in various compartments of a dis- 
jointed and incoherent curriculum? Much of this difficulty has arisen 
from the imcritical imposition and continuance of the traditional inter- 
ests of the scholarly specialist and correspondmg neglect of the distinc- 
tive needs of the young layman. It is fostered also by the failure of the 
secondary school as an institution to establish major objectives which 
would be so defimte, so genuinely educational, and so compelling in 
their clearly discerned validity as to give direction to the teacher’s 
work, and so acceptable as to stimulate consistent effort to attain a 
common objective. Even thou^ the school cannot wait to determine 
objectives of this sort, it may accomphsh a good deal by seeing to it 
that departments work together to eliminate the inconsistencies and 
the disorderliness of their several enterprises. 

2. Eow can the secondary school provide a curricular offering which is less 
partial and more adequately representative of the fields of fact which are the 
important concern of the weU-infonned young citizen? One of the im- 
portant difficulties to be surmoimted is the opposition of vested inter- 
ests who can easily see that the development of a broader program 
necessitates some reduction of the emphasis which their particular 
interests enjoy. Another difficulty arises from the simple fact that 
secondary schools do not ordinarily make any serious effort to assess the 
scope of the cumculum m its entirety or to make such adjustments and 
additions as any such assessment would clearly suggest. A further 
difficulty arises from the fact that educators hold a variety of theories 
of the educative process, and do not ordinarily, at least in connection 
with their work in school, attempt to resolve their conflicting theories. 

3. Eow can the secondary school resolve and clarify its conflicting tendencies 
to emphasize disciplinary training on the one hand and individualism on 
the other, or to aim at social reconstruction in some instances and to be 
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conteni with mere laggard acquiescence to ouistde pressures in other inr 
stances? It is hardly to be expected that an institution with any vital- 
ity will be free from such confficts. They are the essential stimulants 
to its development. However, its response to them should not be one 
of blind opposition or unwitting reaction. If the school is even to ex- 
emplify its own preachments to pupils it should be aware of its prob- 
lems, analyze them judiciously, and attempt to arrive at constructive 
syntheses in which the valuable elements of conflicting conceptions 
are appropriately organized as a foundation for concerted effort. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER CONSIDERATION 

1. Examine the instructional practices in certain secondary-school subjects 
and identify the educational theories which seem to be implied. Note 
particularly the extent to which these implied theories seem to be con- 
flicting. 

2. To what extent do secondary-school teachers who nominally reject dis- 
ciplinaiy conceptions of education actually employ practices which are 
definitely disaplinary in character? 

3. Prepare an annotated bibhography or a fully documented summary of 
recently published materials concerning “transfer.” 

4. Assume that it is administratively feasible to organize a secondary school 
which wiU fully exemplify the ideals of the individualists in education. 
Describe concretely the chief characteristics of such a school. 

5. Examine several reports of recent cumculax research. Evaluate the 
procedures used and the results produced. 

6. Study carefully Dewey’s Interest and Effort in Edtication, noting the 
extent to which he takes into account the significance of the relative 
immaturity or maturity of the pupiL 

7. Assuming the appropriateness of disciplinary training of some sort, in 
what specific ways should disdpKnes appropriate for exceptionally in- 
telligent pupils differ from disciplines for pupils of inferior intelligence? 

8. Canvass the practices of a secondary school in order to identify those 
features which seem to exemplify individualistic prmciples. 

p. Should boys who will eventually become ph37sicians have a more, or less, 
child-centered type of secondary education than boys who will become 
wnters of advertisements? Why? 

10. In which of the following fields of activity do schools commonly empha- 
size direct values more than indirect values: hy^ene, recreation, or voca- 
tion? Substantiate your selection. 

11. Analyze various theories of the learning process and show how they are 
related to proposals for the construction of curricula. 

12. Assum ing that traditional academic disciplines are in various respects 
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unsuitable for many boys and girls of ordinary capacity and promise, 
what sorts of disciplinary training would be suitable? How is your 
answer related to the fact that democracy has its disciplines^ 

13 Assuming that the disciplinary conception of education is deservedly 
unpopular but that it must have some elements of merit worth salvaging, 
make a careful analysis of the advantages which are claimed for it by its 
advocates, and see if you can develop feasible plans whereby a modem 
secondary school can help its pupils to reap these advantages. 

14. Recognizing the fact that one^s general theory or philosophy of the edu- 
cative process should have important and consistent beaiiag upon his 
conceptions of effective and desirable practice, try to formulate definitely 
the general theoretical positions in which you have definite and positive 
belief. Use these as cnteria for a careful and detailed examination of 
your conceptions of practice in the secondary schooL This will obvi- 
ously be no easy or quickly performed task, but it is the most fruitful use 
which can be made of a basic philosophy of education. 


SOME MATERIALS USEFUL FOR THE FURTHER STUDY OF 
UNDERLYING THEORIES AND ISSUES 

It has been possible in the preceding chapter only briefly to suggest some 
of the critical problems, theories, and issues which in one way or another 
influence the present practices of the secondary school, and which must be 
considered in any intelligent or effective effort to improve these practices 
It is, therefore, at least highly desirable that the reader read as extensively as 
his time and interests permit books written by men and women who have 
devoted themselves to a full and thoughtful consideration of what we some- 
times call the basic theories or the philosophy of education. Because of the 
fact that the philosopher very appropriately organizes his thinking in his 
own way, and because he must of necessity consider the whole of things in 
their diverse relationships, his writings are impossible to classify into neat 
and separate compartments. It would be unwise to attempt to try to dassify 
his book categorically. Indeed not all of the persons whose writings are sug- 
gested in the following list would prefer to have themselves identified as 
philosophers. Some of them are scientists. 

All of the authors who are represented by several titles are widely recog- 
nized by educators, and the serious student of secondary education will wish 
to become fairly wdl acquainted with their thought. It is suggested that 
the reader browse enough to select what appeals to him and follow his own 
preferences, althou^ he may widi to consider first some books which axe 
usually very well liked by the majority of students of secondary education. 
Bode’s Modem Educational Theories is stimulating and well salted with 
lively good humor. It and his Conflicting Theories of Learning deal with the 
issues mentioned in this chapter. For those who enjoy more pimgent criti- 
cism, the book by Buchholz will provide some fun. Curti’s book offers a 
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pleasant initiatory experience for those who hesitate to plunge immediately 
mto the depths of educational theory. Coleys History oj Educational Thought 
IS clear and readable, and will be useful particularly to students who prefer 
not to read too much or to get too many ideas quickly. The book by Demi- 
ashkevich serves a similar purpose. If for no other reason than to be 
acquainted with contemporary trends m secondary education, one should 
read the reports on issues” and “fimctions” by the Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education. Certainly everyone has good reason 
to know as much as possible about the thought of John Dewey Unfortu- 
nately, many people find his books difficult to understand, partly because of 
their phraseology. Curtins chapter on Dewey is excellent as a brief exposi- 
tion, and Bode^s writings willingly reflect his agreement with Dewey’s think- 
ing. For those who can master its abstract and somewhat ponderous mode 
of statement, the book by Childs is a highly condensed exposition of Dewey’s 
general position. In general, the writings of Bagley, Judd, Thorndike tend 
to be somewhat conservative in their social viewpoints, while those of Coimts, 
Kilpatrick, and Rugg lean in the direction of social reconstruction. 

Those who wish to give considerable study to the problem of “transfer” 
will find pertinent materials in books by Hemck, Judd {Educaiion as the 
Culhvatum of the Higher Mental Processes)^ Grata, Ruediger, Thorndike, and 
Whipple. 

The individualistic tendency is dealt with particularly in books by David- 
son, Dewey {Individualism, Old and New), the National Society {The Activity 
Movement), Hissong, Meams, Raby, and Rugg and Shumaker. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
IN ITS ENTIRETY: CURRICULUM 
REORGANIZATION 


Curricultim reorganization in secondary schools. Probably the most 
significant effort on the part of educators to proceed rationally and 
systematically in the development of modifications in their program 
for the education of young people is represented in the revision, reor- 
ganization, or construction of curricula. Authorities have generally 
agreed that the improvement of its curriculum is the most urgent and 
important problem which confronts the secondary school Although 
the results may not seem to have worked very revolutionary changes 
in the programs of secondary schools generally, there has been during 
the past few years a vast amoimt of labor expended in the development 
and application of techniques for the development of curricula. Not 
only have more or less expert leaders developed scores of specific 
techniques for the selection of curricular materials, but unnumbered 
teachers, usually working co-operatively and more or less systemati- 
cally, have turned out literally tens of thousands of new curriculum 
outlines or courses of study for schools. 

Although the greater part of this work has been done during recent 
years, it is not completely novel. The Committee of Ten, under the 
leadership of President Eliot, prepared a far-reaching reorganization 
of the high-school program of studies many years ago. During suc- 
ceeding decades many other commisaons, most of them concerned 
with special subjects or fields within the general program of studies, 
formulated reorganizations of curricula. There is, however, one 
important respect in which these earlier efforts were markedly different 
from significant recent attempts at curriculum construction. The 
earlier projects were for the most part carried on by recognized author- 
ities in the conventional fields of academic instruction or training, 
depending chiefly upon their own subjective judgment. The more 
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recent work has been largely done by persons not so much specialists 
in academic subject matter as specialists in the techniques of curricu- 
lum construction as such, and by school teachers who have tried as 
best they could to make some use of the techniques recommended by 
the technical specialists and of the findings which the latter have 
produced. 

Attempts to employ scientific or objective methods. The tendency 
to utilize systematic techniques and objective criteria in the con- 
struction of curricula has come about because of and as a part of 
the general tendency to apply in the solution of educational problems 
something of the spirit of science and the techniques of scientific 
inquiry already being used in other fields. Because educators were 
in the past quite unaccustomed to the use of the methods of so-called 
exact sciences, and because education is so different from, let us say, 
chemistry, geology, or even anthropology, the attempt to use scien- 
tific methods has been very difficult and the results thus far produced 
have not always been very useful. It is not surprising that during 
this period of early effort to employ sdentific methods in the field of 
education there should have been turned a large amount of research 
which has only moderately exemplified either the spirit or the methods 
of science and which has produced findings most of which are neither 
significant nor trustworthy. Indeed, the very zeal and innocence with 
which thousands of teachers have taken courses in educational statis- 
tics and have proceeded forthwith to do scientific research testifies 
to their willingness to do what is demanded of them, but have served 
somewhat to discredit even the le^timate and relatively competent 
attempts to use scientific methods in education. 

There are, however, instances of the employment of objective 
methods in the development of curriculum development which merit 
the serious consideration of every student of secondary education. 
One of the most significant is the work of Franklin Bobbitt. His work 
is noteworthy from a variety of standpoints. It is on the whole rigor- 
ously objective; it is systematically organized and thorough; it is 
exceptional for its a)mprehenaveness and that it is not confined to a 
limited part of a curriculum; it represents an ambitious effort to bring 
the ultimate ends of the individual’s education directly into focus as 
the foundation for his curriculum in school. Definitely assuming that 
ultimately the values of a person’s education are realized in the com- 
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petence with which he carries on his activities in life, Bobbitt sought 
to develop a curriculum by making a systematic and comprehensive 
analysis of the many activities in which individuals may be expected 
to be engaged. To insure having a sufficiently comprehensive enu- 
meration and specification of these activities and to avoid the biases 
inherent in individual judgment, Bobbitt obtained the judgments of 
approximately one thousand adults. Through analysis and classifi- 
cation of their combined judgments, Bobbitt obtained an exhaustive 
and relatively detailed specification of the abilities which must 
normally be operative in living ^ The character of these specifications 
is illustrated by the following items selected at random from a much 
larger list of statements pertaining to abilities necessary for the 
maintenance of physical efficiency: 

Ability to control one’s dietary m such ways as to make one’s food 
contribute in maximum measure to one’s physical well-being. 

Ability to employ setting-up exercises for corrective or emergency 
purposes when nothing better is available. 

Ability to relax physically and mentally at proper times and in proper 
wa3^. 

Ability to take precautions against the spread of disease.® 

These sample items illustrate Bobbitt’s attempt to state the functions 
of the curriculum solely in terms of abilities to be developed, although 
it should perhaps be mentioned that in the effort to spedfy the de- 
tails of the individual’s intellectual competence it seemed necessary 
to resort to other terms. This instance illustrates the fact that it 
is exceedingly difficult to identify precisely direct relationships be- 
tween the individual's functioning abilities and the specific elements 
of his badcground of knowledge which obviously influence the use of 
these abilities. The fact that knowledge and insight do operate as 
controls of conduct few would deny. But the relationships involved 
are so complex and so largely unknown that to organize a curriculum 
in terms of the full and diverse range of abilities used in life, would 
be practically unmanageable in schools as we now conceive them. It 
is no doubt for this reason that many school people who have been 
favorably interested in the results of Bobbitt’s list of essential abilities 

* Franklin Bobbitt. Cvmcvhm Making in Los Angdes Stipplementary Educational 
MonogTaphs, no 20 Chicago* University of Chicago, 1922. 106 p , and How to Make a 
Curriculum. Boston Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 292 p 
^ How to Make a Curriculum^ pp 12 ff. 
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have apparently been unable to make much direct application of them 
in the development of school programs. 

Somewhat akin to Bobbitt’s analysis in terms of abilities is the work 
of Charters, who recommends and has made extensive practical use 
of a mode of curriculum construction involving systematic onalysis 
and emphasis upon ideals and activities.^ However, careful scrutiny 
of Charters’ work will reveal a very considerable amount of attention 
to the selection of facts to be taught. Charters’ work differs from 
Bobbitt’s in dealing with the analysis of ideals and activities for special 
groups of people, whereas Bobbitt has been concerned to determine 
the essential elements in the basic education of all young people. 

Objective studies of factual content for the curriculum. Although 
more widely known for his effort to state curricula in terms of abilities 
and activities, Bobbitt has done equally significant work in the ob- 
jective determination of the nature of the factual knowledge whidi 
should be included in the curriculum.^ Obtaining evidence through 
systematic analysis of materials in newspapers, periodicals, and ency- 
clopedias, Bobbitt and his collaborators sought to determine the nature 
and relative importance of “major fields of human concern” in con- 
temporary life. Employing similarly objective procedures, Rugg and 
his associates analyzed books written by “frontier thinkers,” authori- 
ties in their fields who had been recommended by numerous well- 
qualified judges.^ Both of these approaches produced results which 
suggest that in many respects the curricula in conventional secondary 
sdiools give much greater emphasis to certain academic subjects than 
their pertinence to the interests and needs of the layman would war- 
rant, Many matters of considerable concern are given little or no 
attention in the curricula of the schools. 

Curricular studies of this type have stimulated widespread activity 
of a more or less similar sort, and the work done by national organiza- 

3 W W Charters’ Currtcidum Construction New York: The Macmillan Co , 1923. 
352 P* 

4 Franklin Bobbitt and others Curriculum Investigalions, Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, no 31. Chicago: The Univeraty of Chicago, 1926. 204 p. 

s Harold Rugg* “Problems of Contemporary life as the Baas for Cuiriculom-Making in 
the Social Studies,” Twenty-Second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of £du* 
cation, part n Bloomington: Public Sdiool Publishing Co , 1923, pp. 260-73 ^ 

John A. Hociett. Determination of the Major Social Proliems of American Life (Contribu- 
tions to Education, no 281 ) New York: Teachers College, Columbia Umveraty, 1927. 
loi p. 
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tions of educators and by innumerable individuals and groups of 
teachers in local school systems could not possibly be indicated here 
in any detail. It may perhaps not be out of place to observe that 
there have been recent tendencies to develop very complicated techni- 
cal procedures and comphcated administrative organizations of the 
personnel engaged in curriculum construction. In fact, it sometimes 
appears that we have made a fetish of intricate sequences of processes. 
Yet the curricula so produced seem in many cases to be strikingly 
similar to what h as been customary before the curricula were sup- 
posedly reconstructed. Furthermore, the fact that local school 
systems have frequently set out independently to develop for their 
own use curricula appropriate to local needs has not prevented the 
results from being similar to one another. 

These conditions may be part of the experience which will eventually 
yield more fruitful and significant returns although immediate conse- 
quences are not particularly satisfactory. Judging the movement for 
curricular reform in terms of the results which it has thus far pro- 
duced does not give grounds for much optimism. Briggs very forth- 
rightly describes the situation thus: 

During the past decade we have had a movement toward curriculum 
reform. It was easy to convince teachers, administrators, and the pub- 
hc that reform, especially in secondary-school cumcula, was needed. 
Literally hundreds of schools, each one working independently, adopted 
the program. The usual procedure was as follows The superintendent 
ap^mted a committee, sometimes gomg so far as to free one or more 
members from their normal duties, and directed them to go ahead and 
rdorm the curriculum, calling on teachers to assist. Without question 
the curriculum is the most important element in education, far more 
important than buildings and equipment, which, of course, are merely 
means of facilitating the teaching. It would immediatdy appear ridicu- 
lous if teachers were asked in their spare time to lay brick, to hang doors, 
or otherwise to assist in the erection of a building, for which most of 
then would be manifestly incompetent. But jpparently it seemed to 
almost nobody unreasonable, as indeed it was, that teachers should be 
expected, in addition to carrying on the work for which they were em- 
ployed, to reform the curriculum, for which most of them are as incom- 
petent as they are to do construction work on new buildings. Of course 
many teachers have valuaHe contributions to make to courses of study 
and they should constantly be both informed of the program of major 
changes and consulted reg^uding them, but we may as well in honesty 
admit that the great majority have neither the time nor the competence 
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to reform the curriculum. Why has it not occurred to our professional 
administrators that curriculum reform is a huge task for experts and 
that machinery for this paramount operation should be provided by the 
public, as well as physical equipment^ 

To the credit of their professional spirit, these committees have ac- 
cepted the challenge. Almost invariably they began by reading the 
books by Charters, Bobbitt, and other theorists. If they read these 
books intelligently, they must have realized that the proposed programs 
would involve an amount of work and require time and money and skill 
far in excess of anything that was available in any single community. 
What, then, was the next step? The curricula were left unchanged or 
slightly modified by votes based on inadequate information and unre- 
lated to any commonly accepted philosophy, or else principles were ap- 
proved — and henceforward neglected. Either the subcommittees that 
were formed wrote new courses of study for old subjects, contributing 
what they could from experience and common sense, or they followed 
the time-old procedure of writing other cities which supposedly had 
solved the problem and then usmg the equally time-honored scissors 
and paste method. Has the secondary-school curriculum been re- 
formed? It has not. That courses of study have been improved one 
can scarcely deny. But when contrasted with the hopes ^at sprang 
from a generally appreciated need the changes have been small indeed. 
It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that when contrasted with the 
need they are insignificant.** 

Those who are pained by this indictment and suggest that it mini- 
mizes the achievements of those who have attempted to reform the 
curriculum, should consider the possibilities of any greater accom- 
plishments from local school systems acting independently- If these 
conditions represented merely the best efforts of our localized second- 
ary-school system to do its utmost in the face of great difficulties the 
situation would be sufliciently discouraging. But it is partially 
supported by an assumption which educators seem to cherish imduly. 
It is commonly stated that the educational program of the high school 
should be developed in terms of the needs peculiar to the local com- 
munity. 

Ascribing merit to provincialism. Professor Bagley trenchantly 
observes that ‘‘The notion that each community must have a curricu- 
lum all its own is not only silly, but tragic.” ^ He shows very properly 

* Thomas H. Biiggs: “Jeremiah Was Eight,” Teachers CoUege Record, 32; 684-85 (May, 

1931)- 

rWUhamC ’Ba^e^-SducaHonaudEmergentUan New York' Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
i934iPP l4Sff- 
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that the extraordinary mobility of the American people and the “need 
of a democracy for many common elements in the culture of all the 
people, to the end that the people may discuss collective problems 
in terms that will convey common meanings/’ make localized and 
provincial education both impracticable and undesirable. 

We do not have much accurate information concerning the extent 
to which American youth generally migrate from place to place in 
this fair land, but we know that large numbers of pupils are trans- 
ferred from one school system to another, and that they continue to 
migrate after they have left the schools. Even if it were desirable to 
develop local curricula, to make young people as provincial as possible, 
their migratory habits would interfere with the process. Furthermore, 
educators rightly emphasize the integrating function of the schools. 
In contrast with many nations we are literally vast and sprawling. 
Our national life is an amorphous pattern of uncrystallized diversities. 
We are beset with sectionalism. In the midst of these diversities we 
are confronted with many urgent problems which are national in 
character. We need increasingly the national solidarity which is pro- 
moted by common interests and insights. In relation to this necessity 
the tendency to foster local curriculum construction deserves to be 
called reactionary and antisocial. However, it is only fair to consider 
the fact that the American school S3^tem is traditionally a congeries of 
independent local units. Lacking the necessary machinery and finan- 
cial support for co-operative effort on a broader scale, educators have 
been more or less compelled to make the best of a bad situation 

The development of centralized agencies for the co-ordination and 
direction of research in the construction of the secondary-school 
curriculum might well be fostered. Scores of individual research 
projects now undertaken independently might then be more widely 
and wisdy used than they are at present.^ Some persons have been 
wont to criticize the methods of analysis recommended by Bobbitt 
and Rugg on the assumption that, since they have as yet had so little 

* Cf Howard E. Wilson: **The Sdection of Content for Soaal Studies Courses,” m the 
Fourteenth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. Washington: Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 1936. In reporting upon ana^ 
lytic projects for devdoping curriculax matenals for the soda! studies alone, Wilson mentions 
approximately seventy studies completed during recent years. Presumably the analytic 
research m connection with the soaal studies is greater than in some other fidds of the 
cumculum However, it suggests the feaaibihty and desirabihty of pooling and co-ordinat- 
ing this work 
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practical effect on the curricula of secondary schools, they are inher- 
ently impracticable. However, they may prove to be eminently 
practicable whenever curriculum construction is undertaken on a large- 
scale, co-operative basis. Furthermore, it would hardly be fair to 
say that the many individual research projects modeled after the 
earlier work of Bobbitt and Rugg have been useless. They have 
undoubtedly influenced indirectly the revision of many local curricula, 
and they have served to demonstrate and clarify the problems in- 
volved in their further refinement and use. 

Attempts to modify methods of teaching. A somewhat less funda- 
mental approach to the improvement of the experiences of pupils in 
the secondary school is involved in widely recommended changes in 
the internal arrangement of subject matter and teachers' method of 
teaching it. In general, such efforts seem to assume that the subject 
matter now included in the curriculum is all right, provided it can be 
arranged and presented differently. One of the most recent and 
popular efforts of this kind has been the arrangement of subject matter 
in so-called units. Exponents of the plan differ considerably in their 
conceptions of the characteristics of a unit, but it is likely to be more 
comprehensive than a day's lesson, or even several days' lessons. 
It is supposed to be so constructed that its several elements fit to- 
gether in such a way a^ to make sense and to promote a more effective 
repertoire of exercises than are customary in classes where pupils are 
made to recite from textbooks.*^ 

Morrison, who has been very influential in popularizing the use of 
units, has advocated a very definite ritual or schematization of instruc- 
tion. Once the subject matter has been arranged according to the 
pattern of an approved unit, it is recommended that teaching pro- 
cedure should traverse certain sequential steps which are designated 
as ‘‘exploration and presentation, assimilation, organization and reci- 
tation." Those who are familiar with the steps of the Herbartian 
formal development lesson which was in good standing several decades 
ago will recognize certain resemblances. Morrison makes detailed 
specifications to govern the activities of pupils and teachers in using 

’ For a full discus^n of the vaiioua conceptioiis of teaching units and a selected sampling 
of units employed m different schools see Roy 0 Billett: “Plans Characterized by the Unit 
Asagmnent,” Part H of Provisions for IndmdwU Differences, Markmg astd Promotion, 
UJ 5 Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, no 17 National Survey of Secondary Education, 
Monograph no. 13, pp 227-392. 
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a unit, and presents the spedal adaptations which are presumed to be 
necessary in different fields of subject matter.*® It has become the 
vade mecutn of coxmtless teachers, and its influence is immediately 
observable to one who watches them at work in the classroom. 

Teaching by means of projects also merits brief mention. In its 
unadulterated form the project method of teaching frequently results 
in marked departure from conventional subject matter. Theoretical 
enthuaasts for teaching by projects commonly recommend that the 
pupils enrolled in a class should decide what their goals will be and how 
they will undertake to accomplish these goals. Teachers are advised 
to encourage pupils to imdertake realistic and tangible enterprises 
which will seem valuable to boys and girls and to try to see to it that 
they learn incidentally or unintentionally what the school conven- 
tionally expects them to learn. If pupils are encouraged or permitted 
genuinely to determine what they will do and how they are to do it, 
such departures are inevitable. But not infrequently the elaboration 
of activities involved in a school project is analogous to the stage 
business and settings which give to the threadbare lines of an old play 
the temporary semblance of reality.” 

It is very much to then: credit that teachers have sought by such 
means to surmount the handicaps of a curricular program which seems 
too imreal to challenge or convince the boys and girls whom it is 
intended to serve. The extent to which such devices are used indi- 
cates that teachers are aware of inadequacies in conventional instruc- 
tion and are willing to undertake such innovations as they can produce 
individually within the limitations of established curricula. In spite 
of these efforts, it is generally recognized that secondary-school 
instruction is not as effective as it should be. In fact, by their some- 
what artificial injection of vitality into subject matter intrinsically 
lacking in vitality, these ^ledal instructional devices have probably 
served to dday more fundamental reorganization. 

The urgency of comprehensive reorganization of the educational 

Henry C Momson* The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School^ revised edition. 
Chicago' The University oi Chicago Press, 1931 688 p 

** If the reader is already acquainted with the J Abner Peddiwdl lectures on the theory 
and practice of education in a mythical and lemajfcahly modem paleohthic community, he 
will recall that, when the compl^ extinction of local tigers had made the saber-tooth cur- 
riculum both meaningless and futile, the sdiool was ^ad to get an imported tiger to vitalize 
the curriculum. See Harold Beniamin Q. Abner Peddiwdl, pseud). The Saber-Tooth 
Curriculum New York McGraw-Hill Book Co , 1939 139 p. 
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program. Secondary schools generally must, and probably will, soon 
develop greatly improved programs for boys and girls. During the 
years in which secondary-school enrollments were growing by leaps 
and bounds the schools had all they could do to provide expanded 
physical facilities, to obtain more teachers, and to develop adminis- 
trative procedures for keeping the schools in reasonably smooth 
operation. There was not much opportunity to make any fundamental 
changes, and even if they had been made immediately they might 
not have been appropriate, for many of the pupils who were coming 
to the schools were very different from those with whom the school 
had dealt previously. 

The school is now in a much better position to make fundamental 
changes. It is not only unlikely but quite impossible that enrollments 
will again increase as rapidly as they have in the past. The school 
has now had enough experience in attempting to deal with its new- 
comers to recognize the futility of attempting to maintain the present 
program and to provide some help in developing a better one. Further- 
more, the lay public is becoming increasingly aware of the existence 
of what it calls “the youth problem,” so that there will be a general 
disposition not merely to permit the schools to renovate their prac- 
tices, but to penalize them if they fail to make substantial and promis- 
ing dianges. 

Although it would be impossible to predict the changes to which 
the schools are likely to give chief attention during coming decades, 
there are certain obvious needs which can hardly be neglected and 
which have very direct bearing on the kind of educational program 
which the school should attempt to provide. There is need, especially, 
for a broader and more realistic conception of the school’s traditional 
purposes in relation to sodal conditions and the needs of young 
people, in order that these purposes may be more intelligently and 
honestly built into the very vitals of the structure and working of the 
school’s educational program. 

A broader conception of purpose. It must be clearly recognized at 
the outset that the secondary school need not, should not, and proba- 
bly could not discard entirely its traditional purposes. It is to be 
hoped that educators will not permit their capacity for going to ex- 
tremes to beguile them into disavowal and abandonment of functions 
so essential and fundamental that they have necessarily become tra- 
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ditional. On the contrary there must be discriminating distinction 
between the school’s lasting functions and the practices through 
which it has in the past attempted to meet its essential obligations. 
Although many elements of its practice have by this time become 
obsolete, inadequate, or recognized as intrinsically unsuitable, and 
ought therefore to be forthrightly eliminated, and although some of 
these practices have become so distasteful that they have tended to 
discredit even the recognized functions of the school, there is nothing 
to be gained through the abandonment of these functions. Neverthe- 
less even the fundamental purpose of a school must not be permitted 
merely to persist as an isolated institutional objective far removed 
from the stimulating and changing necessities of contemporary life. 
If the school’s purpose is to remain valid, if it is to persist vitally 
and fruitfully, it must develop in much the same way that the school’s 
practice must change. 

The development of social intelligence. It has long been a major 
element in the school’s purpose and practice to increase the pupil’s 
knowledge and his mental powers. This necessity has in no sense 
diminished, but there are several ways in which the need for knowledge 
and its use, and our conceptions of the very nature of knowledge and 
its uses, have changed very greatly. 

Because of a democratic society’s fundamental need for citizens 
who are not merely well informed in certain particulars, but broadly 
informed throughout the full gamut of both individual and social con- 
cerns, the secondary school can no longer content itself with oiBEering 
to its pupils any old knowledge which it happens to have become accus- 
tomed to present As long as it could assume that its disciplinary 
purposes could be arrived at through the use of subject matter sup- 
posed to be particularly appropriate for mental discipline, it could 
justify a very partial and culturally irrelevant selection of subjects. 
Moreover, as long as it served young people who had intimate personal 
contacts with the readily observable and relatively simple environ- 
ment of the nineteenth-century American community, it could easily 
justify emphasis upon subjects which had no very full bearing on the 
everyday environment, and could devote itself chiefly to culturally 
eccentric specialties for the personal gratification and adornment of 
individuals who wished to have them. But a school which today 
assumes the responsibility of developing in young people the well- 
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infonned intelligence which is necessary both for the direction of 
individual living and for the maintenance of a democratic society 
must provide a curriculum of adequate breadth and significance. 

The subjects most commonly offered in the secondary school today 
are for the most part not there in consequence of our changing con- 
ception of preparation for intelligent living and of the need for an 
enlightened citizenship. Some are there because we have xmcritically 
perpetuated the disciplinary traditions of the Latin grammar school. 
Others are there because they were most appropriate to the individual- 
istic atmosphere of the academy, and because they have managed to 
escape the disapproval of college authorities who have sought from 
time to time to set the high-school house in order. Still others have 
been more recently promoted as accretions to serve some special need. 
Neither in their entirety as offered to all pupils nor in their selected 
parts which comprise the programs of individual pupils do they 
provide anything like an adequate presentation of the broad areas of 
knowledge which are essential fields of human, concern. Furthermore, 
some of the fields which are represented in the program are so organ- 
ized and taught as to emphasize the production of performance ability 
or proficiency of some sort. Special proficiency is useful, but it is 
neither the equivalent of nor an acceptable substitute for essential 
knowledge. 

Obviously, the secondary school cannot ^ve its pupils all knowl- 
edge. Of all that it might possibly present it can give them only a 
little. Even for its most capable pupils the school with the fullest 
possible program can do fittle more than provide an introduction 
to the many matters in which they must develop insight and interest, 
and for its less able youngsters this introduction must be even more 
limited. But the school is obligated to offer to all its pupils definite 
opportunities to know about and develop active interests in the many 
aspects of their environment and their places in it which necessarily 
concern the competent citizen. Of course, some individuals for whom 
the school may have provided partial and unbalanced instructional 
offerings will xmdoubtedly be found somehow or other to have devel- 
oped insights and vital interests in other things which the school has 
neglected. But such good fortune is no excuse for bad management 
on the part of the scfaocd. The sdiool may reasonably expect that 
boys and girls will come to know about matters which they have oppor- 
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tiinities to leam about It must, therefore, supply to all boys and 
girk a basic program of instruction so broad and balanced as to 
include every major field of human concern. This program must 
epitomize and serve as an introduction to our best available insights 
concerning the salient elements of our civilization. 

The breadth of such a program will undoubtedly arouse objection 
from some persons, particularly those who have a stake in the preser- 
vation of certain academic subjects which now dominate the secondary- 
school program. Such persons may be expected to decry the super- 
ficiality which they see in a broader program, and to insist that one 
of the advantages of the conventional scheme is that its specialized 
emphasis promotes thoroughness. They may remind us that what is 
worth doing is worth doing well.^^ This is merely begging the question. 
Limited specialization in a few academic subjects is unquestionably 
an appropriate means of producing academic specialists. But the 
young citizens who attend the secondary school, even though a few 
of them may eventually becomes specialists in the scholarly sense, 
must all be broadly educated for social intelligence. 

These changing conceptions of the schools purpose in the presenta- 
tion of knowledge have certain very practical implications for school 
practice- Obviously, the school must provide for pupik a much 
broader offering of subject matter. It must make far more than 
piecemeal adjustments of its curricula. What is needed is fundamen- 
tal reconstruction. Such efforts as have been made during the past 
two decades may seem not to justify much optimism concerning the 
possibilities for the future. It is certainly not to be expected that 
schook can soon make efiSdent use of the highly complicated pro- 
cedures which are frequently recommended by spedahsts in curricu- 
lum construction.*^ It k indeed posable that there should be less 
attention given to the employment of the detailed and complicated 
elements of these currently esteemed procedures and more direct and 
common-sense effort to consider what there is in the world that young 
dtizens need to know about. Until there has been more effort to 
formulate at least the broad outlines of a program intended primarily 

” Perhaps we should remember that G K Chesterton had the wisdom to observe that 
what is worth domg is worth doing ixioriy, 

^ See, lor example, the diverse and complex prindples and practices presented m Hollis 
L Caswdl and Doak S. Campbell Cunicidum Development New York; Amencan Book 
Co , ip35. 600 p 
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to present to young people the matters which everyone needs to know 
about, complicated attempts at refinement are likely to be wasteful 
and distracting, if not actually futile. 

If the school does soon provide adequate offerings for this purpose, 
it must modify its tendency to extend the elective system. As long 
as most of the courses and subjects offered are specialties suitable 
for some pupils but not for others, it is only reasonable that it should 
permit considerable discrimination whereby the individual may take 
some and avoid others. The fact that many schools have tended 
during recent years to make optional certain subjects which they 
formerly required of all pupils indicates that the specialized char- 
acter and values of much of the secondary-school offering are not 
appropriate to the development of the basic insights and interests 
which should be developed in everyone. As the schools develop 
curricula for these purposes, rigorously excluding from them training 
which is appropriate only for some persons, it must plan to see to it 
that all pupils are enrolled for these curricula. 

There must be also greatly increased provision for instruction 
suitably adapted to different levels of ability and promise in pupils. 
If the school neglects to provide basic courses for instruction in 
matters of common concern, it can at least make more or less feasible 
adjustments to different ability levels by permitting bright youngsters 
to enroll in some specialties and by shunting those of inferior aptitude 
into other subjects. As it attempts to offer basic curricula for all 
boys and girls, the school will be compelled to develop very substantial 
changes in its methods of teaching. In fact it is likely that the 
development of adequate facilities and procedures for the presentation 
of this basic subject matter will call for no less ingenuity and willing- 
ness to depart from academic custom than is demanded in the formu- 
lation of new curricula. 

Changing conceptions of knowledge. Just as important as our 
changing conceptions concerning the scope of the knowledge needed 
by young citizens are our present conceptions of the nature and 
functioning of knowledge itself. So dissatisfied have we become 
with the ways in which the sdiool more or less traditionally attempts 
to increase the yoimgster’s knowledge that some educators have come 
to distrust knowledge and to recommend substitutes for it. Others 
who recognize its great value to the individual and to society criticize 
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the school for its meager conceptions of knowledge and its faulty 
procedures in dealing with it 

Some persons who have observed the extent to which many pupils 
fail so completely and repeatedly to grapple effectively with the 
academic subjects offered in secondary schools decide that such pupils 
are unable to get knowledge, and that it is better to provide training 
for their hands than education for their heads. There are enough 
instances in which pupils are shifted with apparent profit from aca- 
demic instruction to some type of shop training to lend plausibility 
to the idea that knowledge is an appropriate possession for some 
people, but not for others. 

A somewhat different mode of disparagement of knowledge as such 
is represented in the view that pupils should not be taught facts, 
but that they should be taught how to think. In a sense this is but a 
more modem statement of a disciplinary conception of the educative 
process, although there is a difference between the disciplinary notion 
of strengthening the existing faculties or powers of the mind and the 
more modem idea of establishing through specific training certain 
methods of thought* The educator who esteems and emphasizes the 
value of training people to make habitual use of certain systematic 
methods of thinking need not derogate the value of knowledge. In 
fact the pupil does not think in a factual vacuum. He must have 
something to think about. Perhaps we sometimes minimize the 
importance of knowledge merely because the business of acquiring 
methods of thinking seems to be so much more important. 

A variant of this objection to knowledge is the idea that we shoxild 
not teach people facts, but teach them how to find whatever facts they 
may need when occasion arises. Perhaps it is assumed that we can 
teach so few facts and are so incapable of dete rminin g what particular 
facts will be needed later that the pupil’s possession of facts is more 
or less useless as compared with the supposed utility of being able to 
set out and find needed facts when they are needed. Here again it 
appears that the person who wishes to teach people how to get facts 
need not overlook the importance of factual knowledge in the educa- 
tive process. Presumably a person who is learning how to get facts 
should actually get some. If he does not, he is likely soon to be con- 
vinced that there is not much sense in the business. 

Whatever their reasons may be, it is not uncommon for educators 
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to belittle the value of knowledge, and even to imply that a fact is a 
poor sort of thing which no self-respecting person should wish to have 
foimd in his possession. If taken at their face value these criticisms 
and disparagements are undoubtedly a serious indictment of the 
schooPs traditional practice in increasing the pupil’s knowledge. How- 
ever, their significance may be better understood if they are consid- 
ered not as isolated theories but as reactions against a conception of 
knowledge seemingly implied in school practices which are all too 
common. Undoubtedly the schools' teadiing of facts is in disrepute 
partly because the kinds of facts dealt with are not the right facts 
for the young layman to have. As we have seen, they tend to be the 
kinds of facts which certain advanced academic specialists esteem. 
At best they are only a partial, remote, and eccentric representation 
of the realities which are the necessary and appropriate concern of 
the well-informed citizen. But there is another way in which much 
of the school’s practice implies a very meager and weak conception 
of facts and knowledge. What the school identifies as a fact is merely 
the verbal statement of or symbol for a fact. What the school demands 
is often merely unthoughtful memorization of the verbal statement 
or symbol. And what the school accepts as evidence that a pupil has 
knowledge of a fact is more or less temporary ability to repeat the 
verbal statement orally or in writing. Such implied conceptions and 
actual practices are not universal, but they are so common as to make 
it very easy to see why some persons have been led to suppose that 
the teaching of facts is a sorry and unprofitable practice for which 
another quite different should be substituted. 

Other objectors to the school’s implied conception of facts and of 
knowledge reject and disparage the conception, but they see no 
reason also to reject and disparage knowledge or to supplant sudi 
knowledge with spurious substitutes. They would insist upon a more 
fruitful conception of facts and of knowledge of facts, and upon edu- 
cational practices which promote the full development of the pupil's 
knowledge in the best sense. These broader conceptions of knowledge 
and of the conditions necessary for its fuU development as a vital 
element in the pupil's personal competence cannot be stated adequately 
in brief compass, but there are certain salient emphases which deserve 
at least passing mention. 

Knowledge as necessarily abstract. It helps somewhat to recognize 
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definitely the intrinsically abstract character of knowledge. In con- 
trast with the concrete realities of which they are the symbolic counter- 
parts the functioning elements of knowledge are singularly lacking in 
substance. One need only consider the nature and operations of his 
own imagination and reverie to realize the great degree to which his 
thinking may go on with almost complete independence of his external 
environment and even of his own overt physical activities. This is 
of course particularly true of those who have most fuUy developed 
their capacities for thought, which suggests that the abstract char- 
acter of knowledge is what makes it so very useful. Indeed it is the 
potential capacity for abstract thinking which man looks upon as his 
distinctive advantage as a human being. The school must, of course, 
provide for young people opportunities for the development of com- 
petence in abstract thinking. But it is axiomatic that the develop- 
mental processes must be provided for. It serves no good purpose 
to attempt to omit the developmental processes through which the 
pupil develops mastery of abstract knowledge. In other words his 
knowledge is not something which has been injected into him in its 
pure form. He must himself have abstracted it from the tangible 
realities of which his thoughts are the abstracted symbols. It is for 
this reason that education has sometimes been figuratively character- 
ized as world building. The pupil builds in the abstract symbolism 
of his own thought his own conceptions of the world, but he builds it 
out of the stuff of his own experiences. Unless he has become aware 
of the realities from which his knowledge should get its validity, his 
knowledge does not represent his own abstraction of the meanings 
of the real world. It serves rather as a distraction from the realities, 
with which he is incompetent to deal effectively. Elnowledge for its 
own sake is a comfortable possession of those who are so situated as 
to be protected from the real world, which is prevented from imping- 
ing upon them too sharply. Such persons can build for themselves a 
world quite apart from reality, and indeed find much satisfaction in it. 
But the youngster who must and should develop the insights which 
will increase his ability to deal with real situations effectively must 
have developed these insights through awareness of the realities to 
whidi they have valid reference. To attempt to give him knowledge 
which has been abstracted by some other person is to overlook his 
own need for awareness of the realities through which he may develop 
his own knowledge. 
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Closely related to his need for opportunities whereby he may develop 
his own knowledge in relation to the realities which give it its validity 
is the necessity of his identifying his knowledge as his own need and 
his own cherished possession. Educators have frequently referred to 
the value of purposeful learning. Some have gone so far as to insist 
that the pupil’s purposes are so important that he shoidd learn what- 
ever he wants to learn. Others say that he should be made to want 
to learn what somebody else thinks he should learn. Unless the 
pupil recognizes the values of knowledge for himself personally, he is 
less likely to come into vital possession of it. Particularly if it is so 
abstract as to seem unreal and so remote from his own concerns as 
to seem eccentric, his possession of it may be merely nominal. It is 
commonly observed that many pupils are so little convinced of the 
value of the knowledge which the school offers them as to make no 
serious attempt to get possession of it. Many other pupils become 
suflSiciently aggressive to learn enough to entitle them to receive 
acceptable academic credits. But in the t3q)ical secondary school 
there are relatively few boys and girls who are noticeably enthusiastic 
and zealous in their effort to get as much knowledge as they can. 
It is undoubtedly for this reason that books on methods of teaching 
and the supervisors of classroom teachers stress so much the necessity 
of ^‘motivating” pupils to learn. And teachers themselves are often 
very hard put to find wzys to do it. This difficulty would be greatly 
reduced if the knowledge which the school seeks to develop were in- 
trinsically valuable for the pupil. The school should, to be sure, 
always have some responsibility for motivation, for the values of even 
the most significant knowledge are in the nature of things not realized 
by the individual who has not yet possessed it and used it. But the 
critic of school practice does well to insist that we recognize the fact 
that the pupil will most effectively acquire that knowledge which he 
recognizes as important and valuable for him. 

A further point of emphasis, which is in many ways very similar 
to the pupil’s recognition of the worth of knowledge as an incentive 
for acquiring it, is the belief that even the zealous acquisition of 
knowledge is merely a partial element in the pupil’s full mastery of it. 
Knowledge must be not merely acquired, it must be used. It may 
indeed be said that it is not thoroughly acquired except as it is used. 
The pupil who reads the words of his textbook and is able to memorize 
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them at least in part and long enough to repeat them to the teacher 
on demand a day or a month later is presumably acquiring some 
knowledge and mfl.king some use of it. But neither acquisition nor 
use is suiOSciently substantial and vigorous to satisfy the critic who 
emphasizes the importance of establishing insights through use of 
them. He reminds us that the kind of knowledge represented in tem- 
porary memorization of isolated and fragmentary verbal statements 
of facts is of very low order and that it is hardly a creditable objective 
for a school which undertakes to provide the bases and beginnings 
of thoughtful and interested intelligence in the civic and personal 
affairs of life. Even if the school were satisfied merely to aid its pupils 
in memorizing fragmentary and meaningless verbal statements, it 
could not expect that these acquisitions would be at all permanent 
except as they were used in one way or another after they had been 
once acquired- But if the school undertakes to develop in pupils a 
hi^er order of knowledge, if it seeks to produce vital insights and 
appreciations, it must see to it that even in the process of acquiring 
new knowledge the pupils use the knowledge already developed. 
And if, as indeed it must, it seeks to develop knowledge which will 
influence and give direction to conduct and competence in living, the 
school must also see to it that knowledge is used not merely in the 
development of further knowledge, but that it is continually applied 
in the realm of personal action. In brief, the pupil will not even 
acquire knowledge effectively unless it is sufficiently realistic for Kim 
to see its validity, unless he recognizes in it important intrinsic values 
for himself, unless he builds into it the knowledge whidi he already 
has, and unless he makes continuing application of it in his day-to-day 
living. It seems likely that none of these factors is adequately pro- 
vided for in conventional secondary-school instruction, although it 
appears that there is more emphasis upon the acquisitive aspects of 
developing knowledge than upon the culminating aspects involved 
in its use and application in everyday life. 

Implications for the program of instruction. These newer concep- 
tions of the nature of knowledge itsdf and of the ways in which pupils 
will most effectively develop understanding and insight and establish 
tendencies to make continuing use of knowledge only further confirm 
the need for fundamental reconstruction of the program of instruction 
to develop the basic social intellig^ice which is the essential need of 
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all dtizens in a democratic society. It is apparent that the curriculum 
must provide not only much more completely, but also much more 
directly than it has heretofore provided, opportunities whereby pupils 
may see and come to understand the realities of the world in which 
they live. No longer can we justify a program which either completely 
omits attention to important fields of general human concern or im- 
plies that pupils will somehow or other eventually come to know about 
them by giving attention in school to something else. In addition to 
including definite opportunities wherein pupils may see and under- 
stand as broadly as possible all of the areas with which they must be 
concerned, the instruction in basic subjects must be given with suflEi- 
dent clarity and directness to permit them not merely to acquire 
needed knowledge, but to acquire it with enough ease and celerity 
to enable them to devote ample time and attention to its use and 
application also. As far as the school’s basic curriculum for the 
development of common social intelligence is concerned, there is, 
therefore, a threefold need. The program of basic factual subjects 
must be fully representative of all major fields of human concern. 
It must be so presented to pupils as to facilitate the pupils’ acquisition 
of knowledge. The curriculum must provide much more fuUy than it 
does at present for those experiences in the use and application of 
knowledges which are productive of satisfying personal interests 
and well-established tendendes to utilize increased understanding in 
the normal activities of everyday life. 

The development of specialized abilities and talents. The develop- 
ment of knowledge and active interest in basic fields of human con- 
cern is but one phase of the school’s function. It is presumably its 
most important function, but it is by no means its only important 
responsibility. There must be provision also whereby young people 
may devdop certain specialized abilities for individual use. The 
conventional secondary school usually offers a number of opportuni- 
ties for pupils to develop such specialties. Indeed it often offers 
them in such a way as to permit training in them to serve as a substi- 
tute for instruction in subjects in which factual knowledge is the 
dominant element It would no doubt help a good deal if schools 
would recognize the obvious differmce between training to produce 
g)ecial proficiency or skill and instruction to devebp understanding 
and insist Neither is the equivalent of the other, and it is particu- 
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larly important that a school which undertakes to provide instruction 
in fields of knowledge which are important concerns for all pupils 
should not encourage the substitution of specialized technical training 
for any part of that basic instruction. These two very different 
types of education should be so administered as not to compete, as 
they xisually do at present, but to complement one another. 

Training in techniques. We have seen that many of the courses 
commonly offered have to do chiefly with the development of skills. 
Merely to mention the names of such courses as typewriting, sewing, 
French, algebra, woodworking, stenography, or oral English is to sug- 
gest emphasis upon the considerable amounts of repetitive practice 
and sometimes tedious drill vrhich are necessary to develop useful 
technical abilities. But there are additional types of ability which 
the secondary school seeks to make habitual in one way or another. 
Algebra is sometimes said to be a training ground for “functional 
thinking.’' Geometry on the other hand is said to give practice in 
postulational thinking. Courses in the natural sciences are asserted, 
at least by their sponsors, to be a peculiariy suitable field for training 
in the scientific method of thought. And sometimes one encounters 
in one field or another a supposed attempt to train pupils in “creative 
thinking.” All in all there are few pupils who get through the second- 
ary school without having encountered several attempts to produce 
in them technical competence of one sort or another. These various 
types of training differ considerably in their intrinsic characteristics 
and in the pedagogical devices used in their attempted production, 
but they have certain common qualities and related problems which 
merit consideration. 

Time required for acquisition of technical skill. In the first place, 
the development of the proficiency at which they aim is time-consum- 
ing. The person who sets about to become a master of any special 
ability or skill “has a job on his hands.” Some skills obviously re- 
quire much more time than others in the attainment of any accept- 
able degree of mastery. For example, one can develop a reasonably 
satisfactory ability to perform with the typewriter in less time than 
is required to learn to play the piano. And one can more readily 
learn to m a nip ulate a calculating machine tha-n to manipulate alge- 
braic polynomials. But in contrast with the rapidity with which 
persons may gain insights, the development of skilled proficiency is a 
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slow and tedious process. Insight may come in the flash of an instant, 
but technique is perfected only through much practice. The necessity 
of investing large amounts of time in almost any sort of effort to develop 
performance skills is a very important consideration in determining 
the proper place of technical trainii^ in the secondary school. 

Limited utility of technical skills. In contrast with knowledge, 
technical skills are characteristically limited and inflexible for useful 
application. Inasmuch as skilled performance of an act necessarily 
involves relatively automatic, habitual, unreflective behavior, it lacks 
those elements of conceptual awareness which are essential for “trans- 
fer.” Available evidence does not warrant any conclusive decision 
concerning the extent to which the possession of one sort of skill facili- 
tates performance in another. But it appears to be reasonably certain 
that the amoimt of transfer is small. For example, there is no reason 
to believe that the possession of skill in dancing the highland fling or 
in oral interpretation of Shakespeare will enable one to use the Aus- 
tralian crawl or to converse easily in French. Furthermore, the 
general applicability of skills or performance abilities is limited not 
only by their psychological characteristics, but also by their relation- 
ship to the environment in which they may be used. Even if it were 
possible for one to make various applications of a particular abilily, 
the environment is a limiting factor. For example, it is diflScult to 
swim anywhere but in water. It is unlikdy that one will use his 
abilities to operate a lathe unless lathes are available. And even if 
one can speak French whenever he wishes to, he does not do so unless 
he happens to be with those who understand French. These matters 
may seem obvious. But they are exceedingly significant when they 
are considered in relationship to the time-consuming character of the 
development of skill. They suggest that the secondary-school pupil 
should not be permitted to waste his time and energy and the human 
and material resources of the school in the attempt to develop any 
special skill unless there is considerable probability that he will have 
definite and extensive opportunity to use it. If there were no other 
way in which his time might be fruitfully employed he mi^t justifiably 
be given the opportunity to devdop a few skills on the assumption 
that these skills would do him no particular harm and, in fact, might 
sometime, somewhere, somehow be of use to him. (Of course, even 
this excuse is not valid unless it is assumed to be proper for the school 
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to gamble with substantial amounts of the taxpayers' money.) There 
are, however, other and more valuable ways in which pupils can 
spend their time. As the program is administered at present the 
pupU who takes courses in which skill is a major objective reduces 
proportionately the amount of attention which he gives to factual 
instruction. Since the curriculum of facts is in its entirety only a 
very meager representation of the realities which the prospective 
citizen needs to imderstand, the pupil who neglects considerable pro- 
portions of it in the attempt to acquire skills of dubious utility can 
by no stretch of the imagination be said to have a good education for 
intelligent citizenship. Specifically, there are in most secondary 
schools large numbers of pupils who nominally undertake to develop 
profidency in the use of mathematical techniques, of foreign languages, 
and of various spedalized practical arts. Not only is it exceedingly 
unlikely that many of these pupils will ever attain useful degrees of 
profidency in them, but probably few will ever have substantial 
occasion for using these skills, even if they were able to do so. Further- 
more, pupils engage in these training-for-proficiency courses at the 
cost of neglecting other subjects in which essential insights are major 
goals. 

Certain skills needed by aU pupils. It miist nevertheless be recog- 
nized that there are certain skills which are needed in some degree 
by all persons, irrespective of special interests or personal occupations. 
Abilities to use the vernacular in speech, reading, and writing are 
obviously needed by everyone and are useful in a great variety of 
situations. On the other hand, there are certain abilities which are 
needed by relatively few persons and which are not applicable in many 
situations. For example, there are relatively few persons who need 
to be skilled in using algebraic techniques, in the use of carpenters' 
tools, in reading Latin, or in the use of the compoimd microscope. 
Hence, the secondary-school program should reflect a careful distinc- 
tion between skills the need for which is confined to a small nxunber 
of persons and the use of which is limited to relatively few situations, 
on the one hand, and skills which are needed in some degree by all 
persons and which are useful in all sorts of situations, on the other hand. 
Presumably, it would be desirable rather strictly to exclude from the 
basic curriculum training in all types of skill for which there is limited 
need and usefulness. Training courses for these specialized skills 
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might be organized and administered as a division of the program 
separate from the curriculum intended to provide essentials for 
everyone. 

If the program of specialized technical training were looked upon 
not as an equivalent substitute for the curriculum of basic essentials 
but as an additional and supplementary adjunct, several very con- 
siderable advantages might be expected to result. In the first place, 
all pupils would then be able to obtain a full and balanced program of 
basic essentials, since these might well be required of aU pupils, 
whether they engage in special technical training or not Further- 
more, it would then be easier to keep out of technical courses many 
pupils who now undertake them without any important result other 
than the lowering of performance standards and the correlative 
degradation of morale which now afSicts the secondary school. For 
example, studies of foreign language training have indicated that one 
of the chief causes of the discouragingly poor results in that work is 
the presence of large numbers of pupils who have no “aptitude” 
for language training. Possibly what is called lack of aptitude is to 
some extent lack of any ambition or lack of consciousness of any 
need for the training. At any rate, if training in abilities to use foreign 
languages, specialized branches of mathematics, and various technical 
arts were administered as supplementary training only to be begun 
by those who have definite special need of them and continued only 
by those whose rate of accomplishment is substantial, the secondary 
school might be able to produce a creditably high level of technical 
proficiency on the part of those who really need it and are able and 
willing to attain it. 

Influence of vested interests on curriculum changes. It is to be 
expected, of course, that the numbers of pupils engaged in any one 
type of technical training would be very much smaller than the 
numbers nominally enrolled for it at present. This prospect perhaps 
serves practically to hinder the transition to the kind of program which 
is here suggested. Even though teachers who now sponsor technical 
training of one sort of another are often disheartened in thdr futile 
attempts to produce linguists, stenographers, cabinetmakers, mathe- 
maticians, or drau^tsmen, iiiey have some personal misgivings about 
any proposal which promises to reduce sharply the number ot their 
pupils. This is a matter which cannot lightly be ignored, for the 
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secondary school undoubtedly has some moral obligations to teachers 
who have undertaken to adapt themselves to the sort of program which 
it has traditionally maintained. However, the vested interests of 
teachers must ultimately give way to the educational needs of pupils 
and to the general advantage of the society which supports the school. 

Probable effects of reducing emphasis on technical training. The 
administration of specialized technical training separately and as a 
supplement to the basic curriculum will also facilitate adaptation to 
the different capacities of individuals. Presumably, only those who 
had definite need for specialized training would participate in it. 
Ordinarily the pupil’s awareness of this need and of the fact that 
technical training is provided only for those who can and will make 
substantial progress in it should serve as a powerful incentive for 
purposeful and responsible achievement. Given relatively small 
numbers of pupils who are able and ambitious to develop certain abili- 
ties as rapidly and fuHy as possible, the teacher in charge of a particular 
type of training should find it possible to permit and encourage con- 
siderably more individualization than is possible at present. Since 
a specialized ability or skill is likely to be peculiarly an individual 
matter which does not require the direct co-operation of other persons, 
it is particularly fitting that technical training should be as far as 
possible administered individually. For example, swimming, piano 
playing, sewing, the accurate solution of quadratic equations, typewrit- 
ing, architectural drawing, woodworking, and the like, are character- 
istically individual in character- It is possible to do some of these 
things in a social setting, but the activities themselves are the activities 
of individuals performing rather independently. 

Possibilities in the small schooL If training in specialized abilities 
is to be frankly recognized for what it is, and offered somewhat dis- 
tinctively as an elective supplement to the basic curriculum, the small 
secondary school particularly will be considerably handicapped in 
offering regularly a large variety of types of training. In fact, the 
small school is handicapped in this respect no matter how its offering 
of technical training happens to be administered. However, there are 
various possibilities which mi^t be capitalized in order to extend 
the potential range of courses of technical character. For instance, 
the program could be changed somewhat from year to year. A con- 
siderable offering of technical courses could be developed, with the 
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understanding that they would actually be made available whenever 
there is sufficient demand for them and only as long as the demand 
exists. Also, considerable use could be made of m anuals and other 
aids to be used at least partially upon a self-instruction basis. Rather 
than being a handicap, it might be educationally profitable to give 
the pupil experience in learning how to develop some new ability 
by making use of his own resources. This is not intended to imply 
that he should be entirely without needed supervision. A great deal 
of the practice and drill which is necessary in the development of 
technical ability need not be carried on always imder the immediate 
personal guidance of a teacher. If the secondary school can be made 
to discard some of its traditional customs in administering technical 
training as if it were necessarily a social enterprise to be carried on 
in lockstep by groups which include many persons who have no appar- 
ent need or aptitude for it, a given amount of instructional service 
may be made to go a good deal further than it now goes in attempting 
to provide adequate technical training of specialized character. 

Universal importance of some technical abilities. However, tech- 
nical training needed peculiarly by certain individuals is by no means 
the only type of technical training for which the secondary school 
assumes some responsibility. There are certain abilities of fundamen- 
tal importance; everybody needs them and they can be used almost 
everywhere. Abilities in speech, reading, and writing have already 
been mentioned as deserving recognition for their practically universal 
importance. Although the somewhat superficial notion that these 
abilities are the peculiar responsibility of the elementary school is 
sometimes expressed by people who ought to know better, the second- 
ary school and even the college find it necessary and desirable to 
try to increase the abilities of some of their students to use the ver- 
nacular in various ways. Almost anybody will agree that the second- 
ary school should do something about these matters, and that what it 
now does is apparently ineffective or inadequate. 

Need of unified effort to develop basic techniques. One reason for 
the unsatisfactory treatment of these fundamental abilities in the 
secondary school is the fact that they are dealt with as if they were 
specialized skills. It has been mentioned earlier ^ that the existence 
of English instruction as a ^)ecial field of training is interpreted by 
See Chapter VL 
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many teachers and pupils to imply that the use of ‘‘good English^’ 
is somewhat peculiar to that particular enterprise, and that something 
very much resembling the lower levels of the colloquial American 
vernacular will serve very nicely for intellectual intercourse in the 
other fields of study and training. This disparity seems unfortu- 
nate, if only because it is another example of the school house divided 
against itself. It would require considerable courage to assume that 
the secondary school ought generally to conform to the standards 
of English usage which English teachers now somewhat vainly advo- 
cate; but the prospect would be somewhat dreary if the usage of 
the chemistry teachers were to be accepted as the standard. The 
secondary-school pupil, within the limitations of his own tact and 
adaptability, sometimes tries to meet the special expectations of 
particular teachers. But the lack of any generally accepted standard 
throughout the school diffuses and dissipates the impact upon the 
pupil of whatever direct instruction in language usage he may receive, 
with the result that the improvement of his abilities in the use of 
language is often meager and unsatisfactory. 

Because of the fact that abilities involving the use of language are 
relatively so habitual and non-reflective in character, they tend to 
exhibit the residues of their total use. A pupil^s speech abilities are 
surely influenced by the practices of the English classroom, but they 
are also the inevitable results of practice elsewhere. Quantitatively, 
the English class provides only a small fraction of the pupil’s total 
speech practice, and the odds are all against the English teacher. 
Even if the secondary school were united in insisting upon certain 
standards of English usage its contest with out-of-school influences 
would not be easy. If the secondary school is to produce substantial 
results in improving the abilities of pupils to use the vernacular there 
must be much more agreement than there is at present with reference 
to the standards of performance which are to be expected. 

Need of definite standards of performance. A further step in the 
solution of this general problem is the practical realization that the 
abilities which we designate generally as reading abilities, and ability 
to write and to speak, are spedfic to a considerable degree. Further- 
more, individuals differ with reference to the specific abilities in whidi 
they may be proficient or deficient. These facts suggest that, in 
addition to setting up generally accepted standards of performance, 
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there must be specific and definite indications of what is comprised 
in them. The mere existence of these specifications, in terms suffi- 
ciently exact and concrete to be understood by all teachers and pupils 
alike, would greatly fadlitate the general improvement of pupils’ 
ability. The concerted requirement in all subject fields for adherence 
to reasonable performance standards specifically and definitely made 
known to pupils would likely effectively produce satisfactory compe- 
tence in many cases, so that very little specialized training would 
need to be given except in the relatively few cases requiring temporary 
remedial treatment. 

Inappropriateness of a single standard for all pupils. One reason 
for the ineffectiveness of the secondary school in attempting to develop 
reasonable competence in these fundamental abilities is the fact that 
it has generally assumed that a single standard of performance is to 
be applied to all pupils. No standard which is appropriate to the 
capacities and needs of the superior pupil can be applied to the inferior 
pupil, except as a means of excluding him or as a method of convincing 
him that there is something the matter with him or with the school 
which accepts him as a pupil. In like manner any standard which 
is at all possible of attainment by the inferior pupil is inapplicable 
to the superior pupiL 

Training in methods of blinking. In coimection with the general 
question of the secondary school’s responsibility for providing train- 
ing in generally useful fundamental abilities, mention should be made 
of what is sometimes called training in methods of thinking. It has 
already been said that certain secondary-school subjects are com- 
mended by their sponsors for their potency in developing ability 
in thinking “functionally,” or “scientifically.” The proponents of 
training in algebra assert that it develops competence in “functional 
thinking,” which presumably can and should be used generally by 
the individual in all sorts of intellectual activities. Although the mathe- 
maticians seem to be rather sure about the nature and utility of this 
type of thinking, thdr colleagues do not find it easy to understand 
them or to agree with them.^ If it should evaitually become appar- 

^ For an extensive exposition of the natoie and utility of ''functional thinking/’ as it is 
advocated by spcmsors of mathematics, see Herbert Hamley: “Relational and Functional 
Thinking in Mathematics,” ITinfh Tearhook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics New Yoifc; Teadiers CoHege, Cohimbxa University, 1934 215 p See also K R. 

Bresltdi: ''l>evdoping Functional Thinking in Secondary SdKxd Mathematics,” chap. V of 
the Third Yearlook of the National Council of Teadiers of Mathematics. New York: 
Teachers Cdlege, ColumNa Univeraty, 1928, 42-56. 
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ent that there are certain precise abilities which pupils generally 
should acqxiire in order to think ‘^functionally,” the acquisition of 
these qualities would probably be greatly facilitated if training in 
them were made an essential part of the work in all academic subjects. 
Regardless of the possible merits of “functional thinking” as such, it 
is not likely that its employment will be fostered adequately if the 
mathematics teacher is the only person on a secondary-school faculty 
who knows about it and seeks to promote its general use.^^ 

Similarly, sponsors of instruction in the natural sciences speak of 
the desirability of developing the pupil’s ability to use the scientific 
method of thought, which is somewhat better understood by teachers 
generally than the so-called method of thinking functionally. There 
are few people who would disapprove of encouraging young people to 
cultivate the attitudes which are suggested by such phrases as “avoid- 
ance of superstition,” “respect for systematic observation and verifi- 
cation as a means of getting at the truth,” or “suspended judgment.” 
Although the natural sciences have been thus far the fields in which 
the method of science has been most directly used, there is every 
reason to believe that the broad range of attitudes and modes of 
thought which we call scientific ought also to exist in other fields. 
It has become almost trite to observe that we need rather desperately 
to learn how to think scientifically about social facts and about the 
facts of human personality. If the scientific method of thought were 
to be emphasized in any particular field of instruction, there is proba- 
bly less need for special emphasis on it in the natural sciences than in 
the social studies. To presume that natural science instruction is 
peculiarly the place for scientific modes of thought and to foster that 
conception among pupils is a misfortune. As far as it is possible and 
wise to train pupils to be habitually scientific in their thinking, teach- 
ers in all subject fidds ought to assume definite responsibility for such 
training. This principle shoxdd be applied with reference to all 
abilities or modes of action which should be used generally by all 
persons. 

^ These statements are not intended necessarily to suggest that what the mathematician 
calls functional thinking is something distinctive and commonly n^ected at present. 
Functional thinking seems essentially to involve recogmtion of rdationships among facts. 
In other words, it is about the same thing as understanding facts. This is a matter to whidi 
teachers of various subjects are already committed. If this is true, there seems to be no 
urgent reason for assigning to teachers generally the redundant responsibdity of devdoping 
abihty to do ** functional thmkmg ” 
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Major deficiencies of the ctirricular program. A summary of 
major deficiencies in the present curriculum of the t3Tpical secondary 
school will serve to suggest certain of the more important problems 
which schools intent on improving their curricula must face. 

The patterns of the secondary school’s program are not in harmony 
with its essential purposes. The common need of young citizens to 
develop intelligent insight and responsible concern regarding the broad 
gamut of life’s affairs is scarcely suggested by the outlines of its 
curriculum. Even in its entirety the curricular program presents 
only a meager and ill-balanced sampling of the areas comprised in 
our contemporaiy culture. This defect is aggravated because the 
individual pupil experiences only a limited portion of the total offer- 
ing and because the school’s indiscriminate intermingling of technical 
training and factual instruction permits him to neglect entirely certain 
fields of instruction. The secondary school urgently needs to develop 
curricula so organized as to represent with breadth and balance the 
cultural areas with which the citizen must have intelligent concern, 
and so administered as to make these areas of insight the fruitful and 
satisfying possessions of all youth. 

Furthermore, the secondary school has much to answer for in its 
persistent tendency to deal with important fields of knowledge as if 
verbalistic and bookish formalities were the only acceptable modes of 
approach to them. Observing the futility of these procedures for 
many pupils it has labeled young people “non-academic,’^ and has 
sought to shunt them off into various sorts of manual or practical 
training. Technical training has its place, but it is not a substitute 
for the development of understandings and appreciations which are 
essential to dtizenship. The school needs not only to establish cur- 
ricula in which are reflected the vital concerns of the world today, 
but also to introduce the varied means, the instructional materials, 
facilities, and practices, whereby all young people may find these 
curricula meaningful and interesting. 

Over and beyond the urgent need for common curricula intended to 
produce essential dvic insights and appreciations, there is need for 
improvement in opportunities for the devdopment of pupils’ aptitudes 
for technical skill or profidency of various sorts. Because of the 
marked difference between insight and skill, both with respect to the 
psychological aspects of thdr devdopment and the nature of thdr 
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utility, the school may well be more discriminating than it has been 
in distinguishing clearly between them. Technical training should be 
organized and administered as an addition or supplement to instruction 
in basic fields of insight and not as a substitute or alternative to such 
instruction. Also, technical training should be administered dis- 
criminately, so that only those pupils who are reasonably well quali- 
fied for it and in need of it will get it. It should be administered 
flexibly and infonnally as well, so that its progress and amount will 
be easily adaptable to the individual participant. If these general 
principles are accepted, it follows as a practical corollary that there 
should be much more diversity in the kinds of practical training offered 
tha.n most secondaiy schools now provide. It is fantastic to suppose 
that the young people of a community are getting adequate or suitable 
opportunity for the development of specialized abilities when their 
s^ool offers courses in two or three foreign languages, mathematics, 
woodworking, typewriting, cooking, sewing, drawing, and instrumental 
music. Even if the list of such opportunities is doubled the situation 
is not greatly improved, especially if practically identical offerings 
are repeated year after year. There is urgent need for innovation and 
creative experimentation both in the kinds of specialized training 
offered and in its organization and administration. 

It is all too apparent that the program of the secondary school could 
be greatly improved and that thorough-going reorganization is needed. 
Our recent emphasis on the development of specialized and compli- 
cated techniques for curriculum construction, our proposals for 
schematic rearrangements of teaching procedure, and our newer 
interpretations of the products and processes of education have not 
had very satisfactory effect in improving the educational program. 
However, the mere fact that they have been so commonly advocated 
suggests that there is little promise in discarding them, and that we 
must find ways of capitalizing them more effectively. If they are in 
fact to be capitalized effectively, some such questions as the following 
must be convincingly answered: 

I. How can we make better use of the procedures which hofoe been developed 
and advocated by specialists in curricuUm construction? One difficulty 
arises from the fact that we have ne^ected the possibility of using these 
procedures in an attempt to reorganize the general scope and outline of 
the curriculum as a whole. School administrators, who are responsible 
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for general oversight of the program in its entirety, have much to an- 
swer for here. They have usually farmed out the task to persons 
representmg special interests, who have very naturally limited them- 
selves to making piecemeal adjustments in their own fields and to ex- 
pansions of their own fields, if they could make them. Although the 
admimstrator cannot and need not do the job himself, he has a very 
great opportunity to see to it that the members of the school staff 
jointly undertake to assume definite and continuing responsibility for 
the reorganization of the program in its entirety, A further difficulty 
arises from the fact that specialists in curriculum construction fre- 
quently advocate procedures which are so specialized or so complicated 
that those who imdertake the kind of piecemeal revision which is now 
customary become deeply involved in technical paraphernalia and turn 
out results that do not justify the effort. In any case, individual sec- 
ondary schools workmg independently cannot do as well as could more 
inclusive agencies, but they could do much if they would. 

2, How can the secondary school suitably modify and reorganize Us methods 
of teaching? Mere rearrangement of the more or less traditional activi- 
ties of young scholars at work on narrowly academic subjects is at best 
a meager and unfruitful palliative. It is futile to assume that many of 
the young people in school are scholars or will ever become scholars, or 
that those who will and should become scholars will be nothing more 
than scholars Pedantry reshuffled will still be pedantry. It is there- 
fore imperative that the methods to be developed take mto account 
more broadly the inappropriateness of so much reliance on traditional 
academic ceremonies and the necessity of providing types of activity 
which will be vital exp)enences for young citizens. In any case, the 
development of more effective and smtable methods is dependent upon 
broader conceptions of the nature of educational expenences and ob- 
jectives. 

3. How can the secondary school develop broader conceptions of educational 
experience and educational outcomes? Perhaps the answer to this ques- 
tion will be found to be simple in essence but very difficult in applica- 
tion. The school which wishes to broaden its conceptions will have 
to broaden its vision. If it habitually looks upon its task as the busi- 
ness of teaching certain more or less academic subjects, its concq>- 
tions will be correspondin^y narrow. If it is less willmg to assume that 
the mere teaching of these subjects is no end in itself and that merdy 
to teach certain subjects is no insurance that all sorts of unpremeditated 
benefits will accrue to young people and to society, and if it ^ves much 
consideration to the kinds changes which it should produce in its 
pupils, its conc^tions will nec e ssa r ily be greatly broadened. All too 
commonly when we have considered the broader benefits which axe 
supposedly the results of secondary education we have done so not for 
the purpose of seeing how we should change our practice, but for the 
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purpose of trumping up a good case for persisting in it If, sincerely 
hoping to find fruitful ways of modifying our methods, we consider 
primarily the insights, interests, and abihties which yoimg people need 
to develop, we may expect to broaden our conceptions of profitable 
educational expenences for those young people. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER CONSIDERATION 

I Make a detailed analysis of the program of studies in a secondary school, 
indicating which courses are chiefly concerned with the production of 
technical abilities and which are primarily devoted to the development 
of understanding. 

2, Draw up a rather complete outline of the general topics which might 
well be included in a secondary-school cumculum intended to give the 
pupil a comprehensive mtroduction to one of the following fields of 
knowledge: 

a. Natural Science 
h. Social Studies 
c. The Arts 
d Humanities 

3. Analyze the individual programs of studies of a number of pupils who 
are now completing their secondary education, considering particularly 
the extent to which different fields of fact have been emphasized or 
omitted, 

4 Conduct a survey of the opimon of adult laymen in order to discover 
what subjects they would prefer to have in the secondary-school program 
of studies. 

5 Specify as definitely as possible the technical abilities or skills which the 
school should develop as minimum essentials for the prospective citizen. 

6. Make incjuiry of a considerable number of secondary-school teachers 
concerning the value of the content of subjects other than those which 
they themselves teach. Which subjects have the strong approval of the 
majority of teachers? 

7. Investigate and evaluate regulations concerning prescription and elec- 
tion of subjects in several secondary schools. 

8. How does elimination of pupils from school and the grade placement of 
certain subjects produce important educational problems? How may 
these dijBBculties be remedied? 

9 Show how the general pattern of a given school’s program of studies is or 
is not related to the major principles of democracy. 

10. Assuming that Bobbitt’s classification of the major fields of human con- 
cern (contamed in his Curricidum Znveshgaiions) is a reasonably valid 
indication of the areas of knowledge which the educated laymen should 
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know about, analyze the major topics covered in the various courses 
offered in a secondary school in order to discover to what extent and 
with what emphases the topics in Bobbitt’s classification are included. 
In view of the fact that an individual pupil is not ordinarily expected to 
enroll for all the courses offered in a high school, classify the topics in- 
cluded in each of the school’s special curricula, so as to show the influence 
of a pupil’s choice of curricula upon the nature and scope of the fields 
of human concern in which he wull have instruction, 

II. There are in almost every school some teachers whose conceptions of the 
learning process are inadequate and whose teaching procedures are either 
ineffective or productive of undesirable outcomes. Work out a plan for 
stimulating and helping the teachers in a given secondary school to 
develop more satisfactory conceptions of the educative process and im- 
proved methods of teaching Such a project is really an educational job 
and the plan itself should exemplify the essentials of an adequate concep- 
tion of the educative process. 

1 2 Taking into account the fact that the staff of a secondary school is unable 
to undertake competently to use the highly complicated organization of 
procedures which is advocated by experts in curriculum construction, 
and recognizing also the fact that the curricula in most secondary schools 
are changed only by piecemeal efforts withm particular departments of 
instruction, try to work out a plan vrhereby the staff as a whole will share 
jointly the responsibility of working out changes in the total curricular 
program. Note that such a plan of procedure is likely to be most effec- 
tive if it operates on a permanent b^is. 


SOME MATERIALS USEFUL FOR THE FURTHER STUDY OF 
CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 

Although the need for cumculum reorganization has been widely recog- 
nized for a good many years, there has not yet been developed any substan- 
tial body of hterature which deals with curriculum revision directly and in 
such a way as to be interesting and illuminating for most persons interested 
m secondary education. This is a natural consequence of the fact that the 
curriculum as a going enterprise in the schools is directly in the hands of per- 
sons almost none of whom have any responability for the development of the 
program as a whole. It results also from the tendency of persons who be- 
come ^cialists in curriculum development to concern themsdves chiefly 
with the development of highly specialized and complicated techniques to be 
apphed to the revision of the details of particular curricular subjects. 

The analysis and critical evaluation of the high-school curriculum by 
Counts IS an informative and suggestive consideration of the curricular pro- 
gram in its entirety. Althou^ some years have passed since its publication, 
much of what it contains is still valid. The two textbooks by Cox and the 
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books by Davis and Ubl are easily readable general considerations of second- 
ary-school curricular programs. The National Survey report by Loomis and 
others is somewhat more difficult to read, but is very informative with re- 
spect to trends in the schools of the entire country 
The student who wants a very brief summary of trends in the reorganiza- 
tion of secondary-school curricida will find it in the buUetm by Monroe and 
Hemottf which, although it is now somewhat out of date, presents much 
information in small compass 

The most thorough andysis of the vaned and complex techniques advo- 
cated and attempted in curriculum construction is presented m the book by 
CasweU and Campbell. It must be read carefully if it is to be very fully 
imderstood. The use of the supplementary volume of ‘‘readmgs” will add 
considerably to its mterest and meaning. 

Bobbitt’s How to Make a Curriculum and Harap’s Economic Life and the 
Curriculum will also be mterestmg and profitable for the general reader. 
Most of the other studies listed below are more or less specialized, and 
their titles are in most cases indicative of their character. Trillingham’s 
study is not concerned with the organization and administration of curricula 
in schools. It analyzes the administrative aspects of organized procedure in 
the work of curriculum revision. 
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York. Committee on Secondary School Problems* Constants in the Sec- 
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1933 - 29 p. 
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: How to Make a Curriculum. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 

292 p. 
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668 p. 
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for Enriching the Curriculum of Small Schools (Educational Monographs, 
no. 2. University of Nebraska Publication, no. 84,) Lincoln, Nebraska: 
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York: American Book Co., 1935. 600 p. 
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PART IV 

AN IMPROVED SECONDARY SCHOOL 




FOREWORD 


Critical analysis of the theory and practice of the secondary school 
is an interesting and potentially profitable enterprise^ From a pro- 
fessional standpoint, however, the value of such analysis is merely 
potential. If it is to be capitalized in the improvement of the second- 
ary school, it must directly suggest or be translated into constructive 
proposals. For this reason it seems desirable to supplement the fore- 
going anal3rsis by presenting in relatively concrete and illustrative 
terms some of its practical implications. This will be done by describ- 
ing an improved school as if the school were already in actual operation. 

The school which is here to be described does not now anywhere exist 
in its entirety. It is presented as a discriminating s3nithesis of certain 
apparently successful practices in existing schools and in other institu- 
tions and agencies which have educational functions. The particulars 
of this school’s practice are consequently not markedly novel. Their 
differences from conventional practice inhere chiefly in the general 
patterns in which they are organized in a coherent program. 

The reader who feels the need of clearer understanding of the realiz- 
able potentialities of the secondary school will doubtless find it helpful 
to trace the relationships between various phases of the preceding 
critical anal5rsis and their practical corollaries. The reader who has 
not only arrived at an adequate critical evaluation of the practice and 
rationale of the conventional secondary school, but has also formulated 
definitely the directions in which he believes secondary education 
should develop may find it both interesting and helpful to examine the 
program which is here outlined. In either case, he should bear in mind 
that the school which is here described is assumed merely to be an im- 
proved secondary school. It is not utopian, or so far removed from 
present realities as to have no practical import for schools today. It 
is not even ideal, in the sense that it is presumed to be superior to others 
which could be developed. It is presented rather as a reasonable 
posability of eliminating some of the secondary school’s weaknesses 
and conserving its strengths. 

The reader will find it profitable to compare the school which is here 
to be described with other schools which he knows are attempting to 
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make fruitful departures from conventional practice. In fact he may 
wish to formulate his own plans for an improved school, and compare 
them with the plans for this school. He will also do well to consider 
in this connection the more or less concrete proposals of other persons 
who have sought to envisage rather definitely the directions in which 
the secondary school should develop. Wrinkle describes briefly the 
innovations which one secondary school has been making recently. 
Snedden describes for the future a high school which is the embodiment 
of some of his doctrines, and Everett and Kilpatrick suggest somewhat 
less concretely some possibilities for fimdamental changes in the school 
program in its entirety. 
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^ C H A P T E R SEVENTEEN 


AN IMPROVED SCHOOL 


ITS PURPOSES 

A NOTABLE characteristic of the improved high school is its attention 
to its purposes. There is plentiful evidence in manifold phases of the 
life and work of the school that teachers and pupils are fully aware of 
these purposes. It is apparent, indeed, that these purposes are not 
merely known and accepted by most of the persons in the school; they 
are really the basis or foundation upon which the activities and the 
achievements of the school rest. Anyone who has given much thought 
to the conventional statements of “aims” or “objectives” of secondary 
education should perhaps be forgiven if he knowingly tries to avoid an 
extended discussion of them and to find out instead what the school is 
actually attempting to do and how it is tiying to do it But the 
principal insists that the only way to understand what the school is 
doing, why it does it in this particular way, and why it does not do 
some of the things which schools frequently do, is to have a fairly dear 
xmderstanding of what the school has adopted as its purposes. 

Statement of purposes. Apparently the prindpal believes that these 
purposes should be known and shared by everyone who partidpates in 
the school as teacher, parent, pupil, or interested layman, for he makes 
available to all interested inquirers this ofl&dal statement of the pur- 
poses of the school: 

What is this school here for? This public school, supported by public 
money and supervised by pubhc officials, exists for the benefit of the 
public generally. Although its services are given directly to young 
people particulady and although its services to them are given discrimi- 
natingly (giving to some more than to others and giving different kinds 
of service to different persons) all that it does is intended to promote the 
general wdf are. 

What are the schooVs special services to the general welfare? The school 
is but one of many ag^icies contributing to the gene^ wdfare. Each 
of these agendes is peculiariy fitted to perform a special service. The 
school is by tradition and expoience best suited to the devdopment of 
knowledge and understanding and to the discovery and devdopment of 
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ability and talent — particularly ability or talent in relation to knowl- 
edge and its uses Because of the increased proportions of youth in 
attendance in secondary school, it may be economical of time and money 
to provide in connection with the school certain other social services to 
youth. (In our own community, which is somewhat lackmg m adequate 
health service both for youth and adults, it appears to be economical to 
administer health service to school boys and girls at the school building 
and in connection with their school attendance. It should be recog- 
nized, however, that in this instance the school officials, desiring to pro- 
mote worthy community services, have undertaken this health service 
as such — not as a natural element in educational service. It should be 
recognized also that there are elements of danger in any attempt on the 
part of a school to imdertake to perform services which may be valuable 
but which are not pnmanly educational. In the first place, as in this 
instance, there is the possibility that when the school undertakes to 
provide a needed service for the young people of a community it uses a 
part of the resources which would be needed to provide that service for 
all members of the community, and thus, even though it provides for 
youth a service which may be lacking for all, it prevents or forestalls the 
development of adequate service to the whole community through spe- 
cial agencies best suited to offer such service. In the second place, there 
is always the possibihty that some service which is obsolete in that it 
lacks sufficient value to be mamtained except by adoption into the pro- 
gram of the school wiU seek to maintain itself in this manner. The 
schools have enough difficulty in knowing what to do with their own 
obsolete practices to make them hesitate to adopt some new service 
which is commended on the grounds that it is no longer adequately sup- 
ported by its traditional sponsors ) 

What is the chief goal or product of the school’s efforts? The schooFs 
major task is to increase the pupils’ understanding of the natural and 
social world in which they live and of themselves as mterested and re- 
sponsible members of it. Increased insight and appreaation are the 
direct outcomes which we seek to produce. We believe in the effective- 
ness of vital knowledge as a means to more intelligent and successful 
living and as an enrichment of the personal satisfactions of the mdivid- 
ual 

It must, however, be recognized that the insights and appreciations 
which the school sedss to develop can be made vital and us^ul only as 
they begin to influence the activities of boys and girls in their everyday 
lives. If what a boy knows is indicated offiy in hrs formal school work, 
it is dear that the purpose of the school is not being achieved sdccess- 
fuUy. This implies that in some instances the school’s work will be 
hindered if conditions in the pupil’s home do not encourage or at least 
permit him to utilize in his everyday life the insights, interests, and 
abilities which the school is attempting to develop. It means also that 
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the school expects to be judged not merely by what it does for pupils in 
school or by what they do in school, but also by what they do in their 
everyday livmg outside the school. 

Whai knowledge is of most worth? Obviously the school need not and 
cannot give the pupil an understanding of all Imowledge. Much knowl- 
edge is available naturally from other sources, so that the school should 
add to the pupiFs present understandings. And the available knowl- 
edge far exceed what even the brightest pupil can master while he is in 
high school. Both for the bright pupil and the ordinary pupil there 
must be selection of the knowledge or insights to be mastered. We be- 
lieve that we should select as wisely as we can the knowledge which will 
make the pupil more appreciative of the total environment in which he 
is living. The subject matter of our courses is the world and the people 
in it, socially and individually It is our purpose as members of the 
school to understand that subject matter better, and since we reahze 
that we cannot master all of it, we select for study those aspects of it 
which we shall normally encounter in livmg. 

Does the school offer a complete preparation for living? The school at- 
tempts to offer preparation for complete hving, but it cannot and does 
not attempt to provide a complete preparation for hvmg. In its major 
task of promoting understan^ng and appreciation it seeks to give at 
least an introduction to all phases of life. As broadly as possible it is 
concerned with many and varied significant aspects of the natural 
world, human society, the arts and techniques which are significant in 
our civilization, and individual human nature. We seek to develop 
interest and understanding of these, but we cannot adequately or eco- 
nomically give to every child complete competence for carrying on the 
manifold activities of life. 

What are some of the things which are frequently expected of secondary 
schools and winch are largely or wholly beyond the scope of this school? It 
is perhaps to the credit of schools that many folk seek to have the school 
undertake to accomplish many good things which far exceed the possi- 
bilities of a school. Some of them are mentioned here in order to dis- 
courage imwarranted espectations on the part of pupils, their parents, 
or interested laymen. 

I. Is good character an objective of the school? The school cannot 
assume re^xinsibility for the complete development of character as such. 
There is so much diversity of bdief and practice concerning the nature 
of good character that it would be impossible for a public institution 
completely to produce character traits which would be satisfactory to 
various representative groups. Furthermore, character is sufficiently 
d3mamic and all-inclusive to be incapable of comf^ete development 
through any one agency unless that agency shall assume entire direction 
and control of the lives of individuals. Although this may be desirable 
in some extraordinary instances, we believe that this is more than our 
school can or should do. 
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We believe that the pupil should be made to understand and appreci- 
ate the facts, the ideals, and the activities which the term character sug- 
gests, and that such understanding is a significant and effective element 
in the promotion of character. As far as certain types of performance 
or behavior suggested in the term character are necessary and desirable 
in the efficient conduct of the school we shall use every means at our dis- 
posal to promote their regular performance and development Such 
understanding and such behavior will, we assume, contribute greatly to 
the development of character. 

2 Is worthy or efficient citizenship an objective of the secondary 
school? Surdy an educational program chiefly mtended to produce 
understanding of the manifold aspects of the natural and social environ- 
ment ought to make prospective citizens more intelligent in the per- 
formance of their civic responsibihties, and we beheve that the work of 
this school does and should contnbute mdirectly to the improvement of 
citizenship. 

Inasmuch as the school itself is a social-avic group with certain inher- 
ent necessities for efficient organization, regulation, and responsible 
participation on the part of its members, it seems hkely that the training 
necessary to adapt individuals to desirable civic livmg in the school will 
also contribute to worthy citizenship on the part of these persons outside 
of the school, both at present and in the future. 

Thus the school will indirectly share in the improvement of citizen- 
ship even though it dedmes to accept full responsibility for the produc- 
tion of good citizenship generally as one of its immediate goals. 

3. Is the education^ program of this school intended to change the 
social order? We assume that change in the social order is mevitable and 
that some changes will be for the better, while others will be for the worse. 

Naturally, we hope that, as a result of their education in this school, 
our pupils will contribute to the improvement of the great society to 
which they belong. But we have no special plan for such change. We 
seek neither to upset the present order nor to provide special defense for 
it* We seek rather to hdp our pupils to understand it — to appreciate 
its merits and its faults, its strengths and its weaknesses. We shall 
strive to produce m our pupils a compelbng mterest m it, a deep recog- 
nition of the importance of it, and an identification of personal self-inter- 
est with the general welfare of the great society In ^s connection our 
chief concern is to make our pupils as intelligent as possible concerning 
their social environment and to stunulate the apphcation of that intelli- 
gence to the maintenance and improvement of the general wdfare. We 
beheve that any real contnbution which we can make m this direction is 
inherently superior to any possible attempt on our part to formulate or 
predict any sort of special social or economic program for society. 

4. What advantages should the mdividual expect to acquire lirough 
attendance in this school? We should like to inake very dear the posi- 
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tion of the school with reference to certain matters related to this gen- 
eral question. In the first place, it is not the primary purpose of this 
school to contnbute to the individual advantage of anyone, except as 
his individual advantage is beneficial to others. Many people think of a 
high-school education as a means of “getting ahead.” In one sense this 
is desirable. It is hoped that as a result of education we shall all be fur- 
ther ahead than we would have been without it In the long run this 
school will have been a poor investment of time^tod money if it does not 
make it easier for people generally to be better off than they would other- 
wise have been. But “getting ahead” often means the desire of an 
individual to get mto a position in which he has certain advantages over 
his fellows and various privileges which they do not have. We have no 
objection to the possession of unusual privileges or advantages on the 
part of those who are able and disposed to contnbute much to the wel- 
fare of others. Actually we shall try to see to it that those who can and 
will undertake to promote the well-bemg of others shall have appropriate 
advantages and pnvileges. But we believe it is not our function as a 
public institution to lend assistance to those who are chiefly interested 
in getting for themselves superior economic or social positions. Perhaps 
it should be understood also that, regardless of its merits, this ambition 
is no longer as easy of attainment as it used to be When few persons 
went to high school, a high-school education almost automatically gave 
them social prestige and privilege Now that all sorts of persons attend 
high school, prestige can come only through unusual achievement. It 
should be understood also that it is questionable whether a high-school 
education gives one any very sure economic advantage Undoubtedly 
it offers opportunities for personal development which in some instances 
may aid greatly in getting a hving, but there is some evidence to indicate 
that normally a high-school education should not be expected to add very 
much to one^s income. 

Undoubtedly there are some who will not agree with these beliefs, and 
there are probably some who if they do agree will ask some such question 
as this: If a high-school education is not mtended chiefly to give per- 
sonal advantages to individuals and if it is doubtful whether it wiU serve 
to give most of them social prestige or economic advantage, then what 
in the world is it for? 

An adequate answer to this question would require a long and some- 
what involved discussion, but possibly it can be answered briefly in this 
way. It has already been said that the school is a public institution 
supported and directed to provide benefits to the pubhc generally. It is 
commonly beheved that the diffusion of knowledge, the increase of en- 
lightenment among people generally, is beneficial in promoting the com- 
mon good. Normally such a process results m advantages and satisfac- 
tions to individuals, and this is desirable. It is both natural and fortu- 
nate that the enlightenment which is so necessary to the maintenance 
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and advancement of oxir civiHzation usually contributes much that can 
be capitalized by the individual for his own satisfaction. But these in- 
dividual satisfactions, although they are highly significant, are really 
incidental. Regardless of the mdividual's present interests and regard- 
less of his inclination to profit personally from his education, it is very 
necessary that he shall be infonned and that his interest shall be stimu- 
lated concerning matters which are essential to the preservation and 
progress of our civilization. In this transcendant sense a high-school 
education is provided not as a privilege to be bestowed, although it usu- 
ally confers benefits to the educated, not as a reward to be earned, al- 
though it provides rewards for those who are able to earn them. It is 
provided rather to produce among people generally such increase of 
understanding, such concern for the welfare of individuals and of the 
great society, as will conserve the progress already made and support 
progress in the future. 

5. How broad is the school’s responsibility for the general welfare of 
its boys and girls? The school has found it difficult to answer this ques- 
tion. It must know as much as possible about its pupils’ lives, not only 
while they attend the school, but before they come to it and after they 
leave it. It knows that some of its pupils are in need of many different 
things. Some need more attention and supervision at home; others 
seem to need less than they now get. Some are subject to unfavorable 
influences outside their homes. Some have too many worrisome bur- 
dens; others have so few re^nsibilities that they tend to become neg- 
lectful loafers. Seeing these thmgs the school is often tempted to try to 
provide remedies for them, and some persons believe that it should do 
so, seeking to be all things to all men. Other persons urge the school to 
*^mind its own business” and not to infnnge upon the functions of the 
home and of other institutions and agencies. 

For the present at least, the school can subscribe to neither of these 
views. It takes a more moderate course. It tries to give conscientious 
attention to the welfare of its pupils. Whenever it discerns a need for 
help to any boy or girl, the school will seek to bring that need to the 
attention of parents, or other persons who are or should be able to supply 
the needed assistance. The school has no desire to neglect the needs of 
its pupils, whatever they may be. But it ^ould not do anything to 
infringe upon or to diminish the contributions which the home and other 
institutions should make for the general welfare of young people. 

A BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
OF THE SCHOOL 

One of the distinctive characteristics of this high school, as contrasted 
with many contemporary high schools, is strong emphasis upon unity 
of purpose and harmony and consistency in all its activities. The 
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entire program has been developed as a balanced and organically re- 
lated whole, so that the significance and the justification of any part 
of it are best understood by having in mind the complete picture of the 
entire gamut of activities of the school. This suggests that the best 
way to understand and evaluate the educational program is to read the 
entire description of it, attempting as far as possible to maintain a 
healthy skepticism concerning the various elements of the program 
until the whole program has been discovered. 

Possibly it will be helpful to the reader to consider briefly and some- 
what sketchily a general outline of the whole matter. 

The program of basic constants. In the first place, the school as- 
sumes that there are some things which everybody ought to understand 
and become interested in, whether he wishes to or not. This means 
practically that the school will provide certain courses to be taken by 
all students, irrespective of their abilities, present interests or ambitions 
in life. These courses in their entirety are called ‘^the curriculum of 
basic constants.” The effective presentation of these basic courses 
represents the major task of the school. 

The program of specialized electives. In addition to this offering 
of basic courses provided for all pupils, the school finds it possible to 
offer numerous and varied opportunities for special training, adminis- 
tered flexibly and for the most part on an individualized basis. The 
school, as such, does not require pupils to imdertake any of this addi- 
tional work, although a majority of the pupils are at work in one or 
more of the “ specialized electives ” during the greater part of the school 
year. These courses differ markedly from the “basic constants” in 
many ways, but the most significant difference is that the “basic con- 
stants” represent the background of knowledge and insight which 
everyone should have as an intelligent citizen or la3nnan, while the 
“serialized electives” are intended to provide for the development of 
special interests which are personal and individual, and for the produc- 
tion of kinds and degrees of technical ability or knowledge which are 
very appropriate for certain persons but unnecessary or imdesirable for 
the majority. 

Omission of some of the activities of the conventional secondary 
school. Many of the social adjuncts to conventional secondary 
schools are missing from this school. For example, the school sponsors 
no regular program of “ extra-curriculum activities.” It has no regular 
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program of athletic activities, either inter-scholastic or intra-mural. 
It does not even have any physical education in the conventional sense, 
although it does provide a dej5mte program of health service under- 
taken temporarily as a necessary element in commumty service. 

Although the school is developing dejSnite and fairly rigid perform- 
ance standards, and although it seeks to develop among its superior 
pupils much higher standards of achievement than are prevalent in 
secondary schools generally, it makes little use of failure of pupils or the 
repetition of courses as parts of the educative process. Under excep- 
tional circumstances a pupil is permitted to repeat a course, but the 
school never requires this of any student. 

Marked adaptation to individual differences in pupils. With the 
possible exception of its wholehearted emphasis upon its primary 
objective, the development of essential insights, probably the most 
significant phase of the program of this school is the conception of the 
significance of individual differences in pupils and the practical ar- 
rangement by which the school adapts its educational program to the 
limitations and the potentialities inherent in these differences. The 
complete program of the school represents the strong conviction that 
the school is obligated both to adjust its instruction to the limitations 
of the relatively dull pupil and to stimulate and capitalize the fullest 
possible development of a high level of achievement on the part of the 
superior pupil. To this end pupils are carefully classified into different 
groups for instruction in the “curriculum of basic constants ” Al- 
though all groups are given the same basic course, the actual details of 
content and mstructional procedure differ markedly in the several 
group levels. This classification of pupils into high, middle, and low 
groups is necessary for effective instruction in the basic curriculum, 
but its effects do not end there. In order to be recognized as an 
honor pupil a youngster must be superior not merely in his academic 
achievement. He must be superior also in his participation and in- 
fluence in the social and civic life of the sdiooL The “ specialized elec- 
tives’’ are sufficiently numerous and varied and are administered so in- 
formally as to make it very easy to provide with reasonable adequacy 
for individual differences in interest, ability, and need. However, it 
should perhaps be emphasized that the school is mudi more concerned 
with its obligation to provide an education serviug relatively objective 
social demands than with ministering to the personal inclinations and 
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subjective preferences of individuals. It seeks to do both things. It 
seeks to produce interests in common concerning the social environ- 
ment of all of us and to offer opportunities for the development of pe^ 
culiaxly individual interests. In so doing it must inevitably extend and 
accentuate differences in ability and performance standards. 

Unanimity and responsibility for the program. The school takes 
positive steps to insure the development of a program which is defi- 
nitely in harmony with its purposes. The mere unanimity with which 
members of the staff accept the major purposes of the school, and their 
continual effort to make pupils, parents, and laymen in general aware 
of these purposes promote this development. But the school does 
more than this. It assumes that the program as a whole is to be de- 
termined by the entire instructional staff of the school. As a matter of 
regular practice nothing is included in the program of basic constants 
which is not positively advocated in advance by a majority of the 
teachers. Although less rigorous standards are applied to innovations 
in the program of specialized electives, because it seems desirable here 
to encourage freedom for experimentation, no part of the elective pro- 
gram is retained after trial unless it also receives the approval of a sub- 
stantial majority of all the teachers. This departure from the tradi- 
tional practice of allowing the partisans of particular subjects both to 
determine their own objectives and to determine the content of their 
own courses, if not indeed to expand their offerings in competition with 
other partisans, has produced some unexpected benefits. It has elim- 
inated much of the dubious and devious rationalizing commonly used 
by academic partisans to excuse themselves for doing what their col- 
leagues can see little sense in doing. It has stimulated among teachers 
a zeal and zest which are not so frequently foimd among teachers in 
most secondary schools. Important as these incidental benefits are, 
they are not so important as the intrinsic advantage of offering a pro- 
gram supported by the convictions and advocacy of the whole instruc- 
tional staff of the school. 

It need not be inferred that there is a corresponding advocacy of the 
specific program of educational activities now employed in the school, 
or for any specific program as a permanent goal. On the contrary, 
there is general belief in the necessity for continual readjustment of 
the materials and the activities now in use. This experimental attitude 
is reflected in the great variety of instructional procedures used in the 
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school. Subsequent description of these procedxires will reveal the fact 
that this school has not limited itself to the kinds of activities which are 
conventionally employed in schools. It has drawn freely upon the 
well-tried methods employed in the church, the theater, the library, the 
press and other institutions and agencies whose task it is to communi- 
cate ideas and ideals to large numbers of people. Briefly, purpose and 
function are very definite, specialized, and limited, but educational 
procedure in the school as a whole is variable, eclectic, and broadly 
inclusive. 



. CHAPTER EIGHTEEN • 


THE CURRICULUM OF BASIC 
CONSTANTS 


Ptirpose of the basic constants. The schooFs primary responsibility 
for the effective production of understanding and insight is represented 
in the basic curriculum. This curriculum includes the knowledge 
which is desirable as the possession of all persons. Arrangement is 
made whereby the degree and quality of insight produced depend upon 
the ability and achievement of individual pupils, but the general 
pattern of subjects is common to all pupils. It represents a balanced 
ration for all pupils. 

This basic curriculum produces general or liberal education. Tran- 
scending special personal interest, vocation, sex, social rank, eco- 
nomic status, physical and mental ability, and the thousand and 
one other factors which make people individually different, it 
represents as adequately as possible the common culture of us all. 
It serves at least as an introduction to all that is implied in the 
terms, modem life, contemporary civilization, or the world in which 
we live. 

Four divisions of the program of basic constants. For practical 
reasons this basic curricultun is organized into four major divisions: 
Natural Science, Social Studies, Humanities, and Arts and Techniques. 
In their entirety these four divisions comprise a balanced and unified 
pattern, and each division of the curriculum is concerned with a well- 
defined field. Natural Science is concerned with the nature of the 
physical or material aspects of the natural world, including man as 
a physical organism. The Sodal Studies deal with social phenomena, 
the activities, the achievements, the problans of social groups. The 
division known as Humanities has reference to the nature of men as 
persons, being concerned with human nature — the psychological, 
spiritual, aesthetic characteristics of individuals. The field of Arts 
and Techniques indudes a representative sampling of the manifold 
and num^us methods and devices which men have developed for the 
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economical production of things and services and which are significant 
elements in our civilization. 

Each of these major divisions is composed of a continuous sequence 
of courses or subjects, which in their entirety are intended to be com- 
prehensive and balanced representations of a broad field of knowledge. 
These sequences are stable, and all pupils study the same subjects in 
the same order as they proceed from grade to grade in their progress 
from high-school entrance to graduation. 

Harmonious organization of courses. As far as possible, the types 
of course content, the methods of organizing details of subject matter in 
the various subjects and in the four major divisions are uniform. The 
primary reason for this is to make the handling of facts as economical as 
possible for the pupil. He is thus permitted to employ in his study of 
each of the four subjects taken concurrently, the same types of study 
procedure, and to develop his abilities gradually and consistently as he 
progresses through school. It is believed that this is a distinct advance 
over the conditions in the conventional school. No longer is it neces- 
sary for a student beginning to study a new subject to acquire arbi* 
trarily new methods of approach and treatment. In general the only 
differences between the study of one subject and the study of another 
are the differences inherent in the subject matter studied. 

In all subjects in the four major divisions of the basic curriculum the 
subject matter is selected solely for the purpose of producing under- 
standing, appreciation, and interest. The facts of the subject are 
presented to the pupil as directly as possible. In other words, little is 
included which is primanly instrumental. This applies particularly 
to the instrumental tools or skills which are sometimes an important 
element in some school subjects. For example, it is customary in some 
schools to require the study of algebra not as an end in itself, but as 
a means to the appreciation of quantitative relationships among various 
facts in other subjects, or to justify the study of the French language 
as a means to the better imderstanding of France and French culture. 
Such devious and roundabout procedures have no place in the basic 
curriculum of this school. If it is necessary to produce imderstanding 
of quantitative relationships or of France and French culture this is 
done directly, using whatever media are most effective. In this case, 
for e x a m ple, it is assumed that the English language is better under- 
stood by most pupils than the language of algebra or the French 
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language, even after the pupils may have studied these languages for 
a year or more. It is freely admitted that there are some facts which 
are so abstract or so subtle that they cannot be fully mastered by the 
person who does not have command of French or of the language of 
algebra, but common-sense educational economy seems to demand that 
such facts should be excluded from the basic curriculum which is 
administered to all pupils. 

Performance abilities required. There are, however, some im- 
portant exceptions to this general principle of excluding instrumental 
training from the basic curriculum. There are certain performance 
abilities which are instrumental in the sense that they facilitate the 
acquisition and use of ideas immediately and in all subjects in the basic 
curriculum. It is a fimdamental principle in this school to foster the 
development of a few performance abilities which facilitate effective 
learning in all subjects in the basic curriculum. It is believed that 
certain abilities in oral expression, written expression, and reading are 
generally useful in these subjects. Accordingly it is the responsibility 
of all teachers of basic subjects to develop in all pupils increasing 
competence in speaking, reading, and writing. This is done without 
special instruction in these matters in any of the basic subjects. It 
is accomplished by setting up definite and very specific minimum per- 
formance standards for students in different groups and at the various 
grade levels. These standards increase in scope and difficulty as the 
pupils advance from year to year. The specific performance standards 
are made known to the pupils, and it is understood that the pupils mxist 
conform to them in doing their work in the four basic subjects. The 
teachers of these subjects are all thoroughly familiar with these re- 
quirements. It is their responsibility to see to it that their pupils 
regularly meet these minimum performance standards. Whenever 
a pupil is found to be deficient in his performance in reading, writing, or 
speaking, his weakness is specifically made known to him. Sometimes 
this is sufficient to cause improvement in his work, since the require- 
ments are increased only gradually from year to year and since the 
pupil’s work in aU subjects gives him continual practice in perfecting 
his abilities. In individual cases in which the pupil seems to require 
special training he goes or is sent to a faculty member who is a specialist 
in the diagnosis and remedial treatment of the weaknesses which he has. 
He receives remedial training until he has developed the needed 
proficiency. 
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MinimqTn requirements in the three achievement groups. Since the 
school divides its pupils into three achievement groups, aU of which 
study the same basic courses, the minimum requirements in reading, 
writing, and speaking are adapted to the potentiahties of these groups. 
In general, the requirements for the low group are sunple and few. 
little is demanded of thm in ability to write, partly because instruc- 
tional procedure for them is more effectively administered without 
much writing on their part and partly because it is obvious that they 
wiU have even less occasion to express themselves in writing outside of 
school than they have in school. As compared with the high achieve- 
ment group the pupils in the low achievement group are not required 
to be very proficient in reading. The school finds it possible to instruct 
them economically without much recourse to reading in school, and, 
as in the case of writing, it is apparent that they will have relatively 
little need for ability to read outade of school. The requirements with 
reference to oral expresaon are somewhat more rigorous than in read- 
ing and written expression. In their oral expression pupils in the low 
achievonent groups are required to devdop plea^g vocal tones for 
conversational purposes and reasonably good enunciation. 

In the high achievement groups the standards of proficiency in these 
instrumental abilities are relatively rigorous. Particularly in the upper 
grade levels, the pupils must develop excellent proficiency in reading 
rapidly and intelligently. Their written e:q>resaon must be flawless 
as to form and mechanical conventions. Their powers of oral expres- 
sion must be highly developed in a variety of wa)^. For example, 
they are expected to be proficient public speakers; their interpretive 
skill in oral reading must be superior; and they must be excellent in 
their intonation, emmdation, and pronunciation in ordinary conversa- 
tion. 

The development of these performance abilities is recognized by 
teachers and pupils as a necessary and int^ral part of the work in the 
basic curriculiun. It is generally understood also that this develop- 
ment is to take place through the normal instructional or learning 
activities in aU basic subjects and that special instruction or training is 
to be administered only to individual pupils whose weaknesses ate 
extraordinary. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS FOR INSTRUCTION IN THE 
BASIC CURRICULUM 

The employment of a basic curricnlmn of required courses not only 
makes possible the existence of more than one level of achievement 
among pupils, but demands such differentiation. For purposes of 
instruction pupils are classified in three groups on the basis of their 
performance or achievement. Ideally the number of these different 
groups should perhaps be larger in order to simplify the teacher’s task 
in adapting requirements and procedures to the abilities and needs of 
pupils. But greater refinement does not seem to be feasible at present. 
In the great majority of cases the resulting classifications are the same 
as they would ordinarily be if intelligence were the basis of grouping. 
Achievement is used as the basis for classification because it is j*ust. 
It is also more likely to stimulate effort. When pupils enter the school 
they are tentatively classified on the basis of their past school records. 
As the groups progress through the school, individuals are reallocated 
in accordance with their achievement. Ordinarily, the number of 
such changes decreases from year to year; it is expected that while 
considerable numbers of pupils will shift from one group to another 
dtuing the first two years, thereafter such shifts will be increasingly 
exceptional. Although pupils are permitted to be in different achieve- 
ment groups for instruction in different subjects, they do not ordinarily 
change from group to group in this way. This results from the fact 
that the types of ability and the performance standards are so con- 
sistent that a pupil who does well in one subject is very likely to do 
about equally well in another.^ 

* In the pages which follow, these three groups will usually be designated as the honor 
group, the middle group, and the low group. This school, like many others, has had diffi- 
culty m finding designations which would be objectively accurate and honest and which 
woidd not have any unde^ble connotations. The school wishes particularly to avoid the 
very common practice of naming the inferior group of pupils in such a way as to suggest that 
it is in any way unpromising, undeservmg, or incompetent It would prefer to deagnate 
them in terms which would suggest their positive potentialities as yomig atizens It has con- 
sidered calling them the *'avic group,” but all other groups should also be avic It now 
actually refers to them as the “normal group,” not with the idea of giving them or anybody 
dse the idea that they are average, but to suggest that they are the sort of ordinary human 
beings whom we must normally expect to have m the world and that the things which the 
sdiool should require of them are the kinds of achievement and performance which the woiid 
outside the school ordmarily requires of ordinary people. Tor somewhat the same reasons 
the sdiool now designates the middle group as the “ sdioLarship group ” Although they are 
about average or above average in talent, thqy are the kind of peo£^e with whom the conven- 
tional sdiool has been at least tempmraiily successful in teaching to read, to writ^ and to talk 
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One basic outline of course content for all three achievement groups. 
The courses of study and the methods of instruction for all groups are 
much more alike in the seventh grade than in the twelfth grade. How- 
ever, the differences in pupils are believed to be relative, rather than 
sharply distinct. The basic core or outline of subject matter in each 
of the three group levels is so similar to the others that any pupil whose 
achievement entitles him to shift from one level to another will be able 
to do so without arbitrary loss of time or inconvenience. 

The selection is rigorous. It is only with extraordinary ambition and 
expenditure of energy that the pupil of average intelligence can attain 
a place in the honor group, or maintain his place there after he reaches 
it. But the door of opportunity is democratically open to those who 
can and will meet the standards set up for the honor group. Aside 
from the regular policy of the school to ascribe honor and merit to the 
quality of achievement represented in the work of the honor group, 
there is no attempt on the part of the faculty to give privilege to ability 
or capacity unless it is used consistently in practical achievement. 
Consequently, it is possible for some to maintain a position higher than 
their inherited capacities would ordinarily make possible, and there are 
always a few who seem to have high intelligence but who remain in the 
lower achievement groups. 

Adequacy of the courses. One of the important ingredients in the 
education of pupils in the school — an ingredient in which, by the way, 
the faculty members find much cause for satisfaction — is the adequacy 
with which the content of courses in the basic subjects is adapted to 
the abilities and the potentialities of pupils in the three different 
achievement levels. These adaptations are sufiScient to add greatly 
to the enjo)mnent of teachers and pupils in their work. It is believed 
that they have also resulted in a higher level of educational achieve- 
ment than would have been possible without them. 

As has been said, the differences are relative. That is, they tend to 
involve more of some things and less of other things. They do not 
mean that the competent pupil does one thing and the incompetent 
pupil does something entirely different. And it should be remembered 

somewhat as scholars do Recogniziiig the fact that scholarship is neither a very low nor a 
very h^h form of human hfe, the school is willing to use that term to name its middle group 
of pupils It calls the high group the “honor group,” not because it wishes to heap honors 
upon them, but because they should learn to make supenor contributions to the general wel- 
fare and because the rest of us should leam to re^^ect and honor them and their contnbutions 
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also that these differences are gradually increased from year to year 
as the pupil advances. 

Policy of enrichment. In the first place, the school is definitely 
committed to a general policy of enrichment rather than acceleration, 
which is to say that the competent and the incompetent move along 
or are moved along through the subject sequences in the basic curric- 
ulum during the same space of time. But the enrichment policy of 
this school involves a combination of elements which makes it some- 
thing very different from the somewhat haphazard and casual thing 
that it tends often to be in conventional schools. 

Actually, there are three courses in each of the major divisions of the 
basic curriculum. All three courses have the same outline, but they 
exhibit important differences in detail. 

Comparison of iastruction in high and low achievement groups. 
These differences can be briefly indicated by contrasting the character- 
istics of the courses for the low achievement groups with those for the 
high achievement groups, with the implication in each instance that 
the middle group courses appropriately occupy middle ground. 

In general, the courses for high achievement groups are more ex- 
tensive, more inclusive in scope than the courses for low achievement 
groups. This difference in scope is evident in several ways. Specifi- 
cally, the courses for low achievement groups emphasize facts of rela- 
tively local nature, while the courses for high achievement groups in- 
clude many more facts which are geographically remote. For example, 
low achievement groups studying municipal government are concerned 
chiefly with the government of their own communities and perhaps 
others comparatively dose at hand. The high achievement groups, 
on the other hand, consider local government not only in communities 
similar or near to their own homes but also in states and countries far 
removed. 

Another aspect of difference in scope of courses involves the time 
factor. Low achievement groups give attention to facts representative 
of the present and the relatively immediate past, while the high 
achievement groups pay attention as well to the relatively remote past. 
For example, low achievement groups studying architecture deal with 
the forms and uses of contemporary buildings, while the high achieve- 
ment groups study in addition the historical antecedents of present 
architectural forms. 
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Difference in scope is also a matter of degree of detail. Students 
in low achievement groups are concerned chiefly with emphasis on 
relatively simple and outstanding characteristics or generalizations, 
while the more able students undertake much more thorough and 
detailed analysis of the topics in their courses. As an illustration of 
this, low achievement groups studying sound learn only about the 
general nature of the transmission of sound through atmospheric 
waves, while the highly competent students study in detail the various 
atmospheric conditions which affect the transmission of sotmd and the 
significance of various particular elements in sound waves. 

For the pupils in the low achievement groups, again, there is empha- 
sis on the practical implications of all subjects for the direct and con- 
crete guidance of the pupil’s personal life, but in the courses for superior 
pupils the facts are dealt with more impersonally and there is relatively 
little attempt to suggest specifically activities whicn should be directly 
incorporated in the individual pupil’s pattern of life activities. An 
illustrative instance is the study of the assimilation of food. The 
cotxrse for low achievement pupils emphasizes and recommends 
specifically and concretely certain dietary practices, but the course for 
high achievement groups is concerned more impersonally with the 
nature of the physiological phenomena without much emphasis on 
desirable personal practice in any limited and concrete sense. 

Indoctrination and problems. A further difference in the courses for 
different achievement levels has to do with the balance between in- 
doctrination and completely imbiased consideration of unsettled issues 
or problems. Courses for relatively incompetent pupils are designed 
to supply the pupil with what appear to be reasonably sound and use- 
ful beliefs concerning matters with which the pupil probably lacks 
either enough knowledge or enough intelligence to arrive at reasonably 
sound and useful answers to controversial questions. On the other 
hand, the course for superior pupils presents without bias the con- 
troversial, the perplexing, the complexly unsettled nature of questions 
for which we do not have complete answers. As a specific instance, 
consider the treatment of matters pertaining to ethics in which are 
included the Humanities.” In the course for pupils in the low 
achievement group certain modes of behavior are definitely indicated 
and recommended as good and right. Other types of conduct are 
specifically called bad, without including mention of all or even an 
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adequate sampling of the particular facts which support the generaliza- 
tions presented. The curriculum indicates what is to be believed, 
without consideration of all the why’s and wherefore’s. In the course 
for superior pupils, however, there is frank indication of conflicting 
facts and theories, unsettled questions, and controversial questions. 

The school recognizes the possibility that its policy of indoctrinating 
pupils of modest talent involves certain dangers. For example, it is 
possible that pupils who have been indoctrinated in school will there- 
fore be the more likely to accept further indoctrination from other 
propagandists whose motives are more or less selfish. It is possible also 
that pupils who have been indoctrinated will thus develop fixed 
standards and tend to resist changes recommended later by leaders 
whom they should more willingly follow. 

With these possibilities in mind the school indoctrinates its inferior 
pupils with the necessity of expecting and accepting change. To these 
pupils the school frequently ssys in effect, ^^This is the best that we 
know now, and there is no available evidence to cause us to believe 
otherwise. However, we shall doubtless know more in the future than 
we know now, and we must be ready to revise our beliefs accordingly.” 

In order that these inferior pupils may be further encouraged both 
to accept new knowledge and to know where to get it the school plainly 
shows them how to distinguish the wise leader from the selfish or stupid 
propagandist and encourages them to follow the one and oppose the 
other. 

In general, then, the courses for the superior pupils in the honor 
group are more complete and general than those for the relatively 
inferior pupils in the lower groups. Having more capacity for com- 
plete acquisition of a generous fxmd of information and greater po- 
tentialities for the discriminating translation of knowledge into intelli- 
gent action, the honor pupils are provided with a curriculum designed 
to capitalize and promote these possibilities. The pupils in the lower 
groups, being limited both in their capacities for acquiring knowledge 
and in their abilities to apply it intelligently, are given courses which 
emphasize the minimum essentials in tenns of practical guidance of life 
activities. Practically adapted to the differing potentialities of the 
capable and the limitations of the relatively incapable, the courses in 
the school are designed to promote the fullest posable degree of 
intelligent action in the manifold aspects of living. 
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These differences are illustrated somewhat more fully in the next two 
chapters. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

1. Compare the relative merits of the organization of the basic curriculum 
mto the four divisions — Social Studies, Humanities, Natural Saence, 
and Arts and Techniques — with other possible patterns of organization. 

2. Some persons doubt whether parents, particularly parents whose children 
are classified in the lowest group, would approve of the undisguised classi- 
fication of pupds which IS here described. Why is it to be expected that 
parents would, or would not, object? What are the reasons why they 
should, or should not, obj'ect? 

3. Consider the probability that this type of classification of pupils would 
produce in them undesirable attitudes toward persons classified in groups 
other than their own. 

4. Evaluate critically the policy of classifying some industrious pupils of 
ordinary ability in higher achievement groups than their native intelli- 
gence would lead one to expect, and permittmg intelligent but slothful 
pupils to remain in groups appropriate to their mediocre achievements. 



. CHAPTER NINETEEN * 


THE CONTENT OF THE 
CURRICULUM OF BASIC CONSTANTS 


Tbde selection and organization of the subject matter of the four major 
divisions of the basic curriculum constitute a difficult and lasting 
problem. There is general agreement that the basic curriculum is 
superior to the conventional program of studies formerly used, but the 
teachers are not content with what has been accomplished. Much of 
their dissatisfaction is related to detailed elements of content in partic- 
ular courses. Some important problems, however, are those concerned 
with the general pattern or framework of the entire basic curriculum. 
For instructional purposes on the secondary-school level it seemed 
necessary to make the general outline or classification of subjects 
relatively simple, and to provide for unity and orderly synthesis. This 
was undoubtedly a reaction away from the relatively disjointed and 
disorderly collection of courses making up the program of studies in 
the conventional school and the capricious curricular programs of 
individual pupils. 

Tentative character of the curriculum. The organization of the 
basic curriculum into four main divisions is the result of continual 
compromise and readjustment. It is possible that it will be temporary. 
It is certainly looked upon as tentative. In the work of developing 
this curriculum it has been assumed that the organization of subjects 
in the school may well be in harmony with the organization or classifi- 
cation of knowledge which has been gradually formulated and crystal- 
lized through the long history of our civilization. It is recognized that 
there are those who criticize this conventional classification of knowl- 
edge on the groimd that it is ‘logical” rather than “psychological.^^ 
The teachers who are at work with this curriculum believe that a classi- 
fication which has been developed empirically by many generations of 
thinkers has some basis for being designated as psychological. They 
realize that in the process of instruction the teacher must adapt and 
adjust the arrangement of facts so as to facilitate the pupil’s ready 
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approach to than and his competent mastery and use of them. Obvi- 
ously the nature and amount of these adaptations to promote learning 
depend upon the present condition of the pupil — his interest, his 
intelligence, his prior acquaintance with the facts, and the like. Since 
there is great variation in these factors among groups of pupils, it is not 
to be expected that even the most ambitious attempt to organise 
a curriculum “psychologically’’ rather than “logically” would result 
in a truly psychological curriculum for each pupil. It has been as- 
sumed that the basic outline of the curriculum should capitalize as far 
as possible the general patterns of orderly knowledge which have been 
developed through long experience and which have actually become the 
framework of our thinking. Granting that the teaching process must 
provide psychological arrangement of subject matter, the authorities 
in this school have assumed that an orderly, logical curriculum is very 
necessary. 

Reasons for present organization. The division of the basic curric- 
ulum into four major fields is based partly on the administrative 
necessities of a school — the fact that the school deals with pupils in 
groups and that a balanced and orderly time schedule is necessary. 
It represents also the belief that a relatively simple organization of 
subjects is desirable for instruction of those who are intellectually 
immature. Another consideration is its general conformity to the 
conventional classification of facts, which should enable the pupil 
subsequently to continue his intellectual pursuits without having to 
discard the jyattems set up by the sdiool in order to master those which 
the world uses. These matters have been influential in shaping the 
general pattern of the basic curriculum. It should, however, be frankly 
stated that the pattern is largely empirical. It exists not so much 
for its supposed intrinsic validity as for its being the most satisfactory 
pattern among many which have been developed. 

However, it would be a mistake to assume that the classification of 
subjects is a matter of major importance. It is not The authorities 
in the school are so much concerned about the completeness, the verac- 
ity, and the clarity with which the basic curriculum presents to the 
pupil the nature and significance of the world that they waste little 
time in worrying about the precise location of the boundaries which 
divide one subject from another. 

Every course a history course. These four divisions of the basic 
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curricxiluin have many characteristics in common. It must be re- 
membered that they have a common purpose. There are certain 
definite types of content which are included in all courses. In the first 
place, every course is a history course, particularly for the high achieve- 
ment groups. History has been eliminated as a special subject in the 
basic curriculum not because it was believed to be unimportant, but 
because it was felt that it should occupy a larger place than it is feasible 
to give it as a special subject. It is intended that, excepting the per- 
sonal limitations of some pupils, the pupil shall see the significance of 
every aspect of the contemporary world in its historical setting. 
Everything which merits attention in the high-school curriculum has 
a history. If it were so ephemeral as to lack history it would not merit 
inclusion in the curriculum. The school authorities resent the fact 
that war and politics are ordinarily taught as if they were peculiar in 
having a long and apparently honorable evolution, while mathematics 
and agriculture and most of the other conventional school subjects 
are ordinarily presented as if they had no connection with the past — 
and little coimection with anything else, for that matter. Hence, the 
courses in each of the four basic fields of study contain considerable 
amounts of historical material. In accordance with the general policies 
governing provisions for pupil differences the curriculum for honor 
pupils contains much material of historical nature, while that for 
lower group pupils contains relatively little. For example, in the 
field of arts and techniques the course for the honor group presents 
facts with reference to the historical development of mathematics, 
tracing that development through the centuries. The corresponding 
course for pupils in the low group presents only facts with refer- 
ence to the nature of mathematics, its varied uses and significance 
in contemporary life, without emphasis on historical backgrounds. 
Naturally, the amount of historical material included in connection 
with various topics in the several courses varies considerably, but 
it is intended that the basic curriculum shall present in full panorama 
the present scope and the evolutionary development of the natural 
tod human environment 

Biographical material presented in each course. It is significant 
also that all basic courses include material concerning the lives of per- 
sons who are dosdy affiliated with the subject to be studied. Every 
basic coxirse includes Ccmsiderable amounts of biography. This 
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biographical material has reference both to the individuals whose 
distinctive leadership has won for them eminence, and those t37pical 
persons whose contributions are individually humble and insignificant 
but who are so numerous that their joint effort has tremendous signifi- 
cance. To use a familiar term, every basic course is an “occupations 
course” in that it presents facts which will give the pupil insight into 
the human aspects of the subjects studied. For example, in the study 
of architecture the curriculum presents materials describing the work 
of famous architects as well as the work of the mechanics and laborers 
who participate in the construction of buildings In the study of 
the nature and care of young children, the pupil is made to consider 
not only the hves and contnbutions of outstanding leaders in the move- 
ment for more thorough understanding of the nature and needs of 
children, but also the lives and contributions of persons in humble and 
ordinary positions who contribute much to the welfare of children. 

Teachers in the school enthusiastically support this practice of 
humanizing all the basic subjects- They believe that it may inci- 
dentally aid many pupils in the determining of their own vocational 
destinies. For this reason it is the usual practice in dealing with this 
biographical material in the curriculum to present rather fully the 
fects concerning the personal qualifications, the preparatory training, 
and the vocational abilities needed for successful work in various voca- 
tional levels. However, the function of this curriculum material is not 
narrowly conceived in terms of its use in directing the vocational 
choices of pupils. Its primary purpose is cultural. The school holds 
that it is highly desirable for everyone, whether he is to become a 
scientist or a bricklayer, a stenographer or a pastry cook, to have an 
intelligent appreciation of the personal qualities, the labors, and the 
contributions of the many other persons who play their essential parts 
in the maintenance of our common culture. 

Factual emphasis in the curriculum. The most important common 
element of the content of all courses in the basic curriculum is some- 
thing which cannot adequately be described here. It is best under- 
stood in terms of the entire range of the life of the school. It is specified 
in the school’s statement of purpose and implied by the activities of all 
members of the schooL Reduced to very simple terms, this common 
characteristic of all basic courses is this: The curriculum emphasizes 
the necessity of getting facts into the possession of pupils, and the 
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necessity also of the pupils’ interested and aggressive use of facts. 
The formal outlines of courses are stated chiej3.y in terms of the facts 
to be taught. The members of the staff are aware that some school 
systems have found it expedient to state the formal outlines of courses 
in terms of topics, attitudes, activities, and other variants. However, 
it is here so fully recognized that the teaching of a fact necessarily in- 
volves the development of interest in it, the recognition of its relation- 
ship to other facts and the tendency to use it as a guide in personal 
activity, that the formal specification of these matters in the printed 
outline of studies would be redundant. 

Difficulties and criticisms. The school officials responsible for the 
development of the curriculum are fully aware of the vociferous dis- 
respect paid to knowledge and to facts by panicky prophets of a new 
day in education in which we shall attempt to dispense with knowledge 
or at least ignore it except as it crops up incidentally. They believe 
that there is good reason to be distrustful of the efficacy and value of 
the facts or the reputed facts which have been presented in the conven- 
tional secondary-school curriculum. But in their judgment the hodge- 
podge character of the academic curriculum of the conventional school 
is sufficient explanation of its supposed ineffectiveness, to say nothing 
of the effect of the pedantic bookishness and the memoriter verbaliza- 
tion which afflict secondary education. At any rate the teachers m this 
school are not disposed to quit their attempt to present a curriculum 
of facts. Indeed, they are thoroughly convinced of the necessity of 
presenting a curriculum which will adequately portray the realities 
which every high-school pupil should understand and appreciate. 
They are also aware of its difficulty. 

Method of ctirriculum construction. The nature of the content of 
the basic courses may be further indicated by describing the method 
of curriculum construction which is now employed in this school. It 
should be stated that the members of the school do not believe that 
they should construct their own basic curriculum. For one reason, 
they do not believe that any community is so peculiar or so isolated 
from the common currents of modem life that its basic curriculum 
should be peculiarly its own. They would much prefer to accept a 
curriculum produced by more competent persons or agencies than 
are available locally, although they have discovered that the processes 
involved in this work have produced many incidental values for the 
teachers. 
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In harmony with the attempt to produce unity and co-ordination in 
the four divisions of the basic curriculum the same method of curric- 
ulum development is used in the selection of materials for all basic 
courses. The informed observer will note that the procedure is similar 
to some of the methods recommended and attempted by Rugg and 
Bobbitt. 

Consultation of authorities. When this basic curriculum was in its 
early stages of development the method employed in selecting material 
was somewhat as follows: The faculty committee responsible for the 
curriculum in one of the major divisions, or certain courses in one of 
the major divisions, secured the co-operation of a large number of 
consultants, usually at least fifty persons. These consultants were 
selected as objectively as possible from lists of persons who are widely 
recognized as competent authorities in the general field of knowledge 
represented by the curriculum under construction. Because there was 
some uncertainty as to the most feasible method of getting the recom- 
mendations of these consulting authorities, two different procedures 
were used tentatively. In one method the consultants were asked to 
indicate as specifically as possible the topics, the important generaliza- 
tions, and the problems which the educated layman should know about 
and be interested in. In the other method the consultants were asked 
to recommend the books which contain the most important facts con- 
cerning which the educated layman should be informed. Both 
methods produced reasonably satisfactory results, but it was apparent 
that the first method required the expenditure of so much time on the 
part of the co-operating consultants that it should not ordinarily be 
used in the earlier stages of the work. Hence, it was decided to employ 
regularly the method of getting the recommendations of competent 
judges concerning the books which present accurately and compre- 
henavdy the matters which should become the intelligent concern of 
the la3m[ian. 

It was recognized that the content of the curriculum would inevitably 
be biased to some esxtent by the selection of these consultants. Li 
order to avoid imdue influence by spedal interests it was first attempted 
to select judges solely on the basis of their known wisdom and interest 
m the fields of fact concerned, regardless of their occupations and 
educational backgrounds. For example, consultants in government 
were representative of various occupations. Thwre were authors. 
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mayors, cabinet members, judges, legislators, business men, college 
professors, political bosses, and directors of research foimdations. 
Experience soon indicated that some of these persons were not useful 
sources of information. Many of them seemed to be competent practi- 
tioners, but they were unable to provide needed information. Some 
said they were ignorant. Others were too busy or not sufficiently 
interested. Others felt obliged to use a great deal of time in suggesting 
irrelevant ideas. Typical of these irrelevancies is the attempt of the 
director of a large research foundation to describe at length the project 
method. He seemed to believe that it was something very new and 
promising, and he assumed that persons in this school had never heard 
of it. 

Continued experience indicated that the most satisfactory consult- 
ants are college teachers or persons who have been college teachers. 
They were generally wUling to give serious attention to requests. They 
seemed to be well informed not only about the facts of their fields but 
also about the publications which best present these facts. Hence the 
lists of co-operating consultants are composed chiefly of such persons. 

Analysis of recommended books. The individual recommenda- 
tions of these consultants are combined so as to show what books have 
relatively high rank as mdicated by frequency of recommendation. 
Each of these books is then carefully analyzed by two or more teachers 
working independently. The method of analysis is uniform. Each 
analyst records the important generalizations developed in the book. 
These generalizations are ordinarily classified by the analyst into three 
groups: major generalizations, subordinate generalizations, and minor 
generalizations. The analyst also recorck the particular facts — 
events, situations, persons, things, and the like — mentioned by the 
author of the book in connection with these generalizations. In addi- 
tion he makes record of the matters designated by the author of the 
book as important problems which demand solution. These materials 
are organized in outline form by each analyst. 

The outlines are then compared by the different analysts who have 
produced them in order to discover differences or inconsistencies. If 
the records are found to be markedly different other analjrsts may be 
assigned to repeat the work independently in order to arrive at more 
dependable results, but this is seldom necessary. 

The analytic records for various books are then combined so as to 
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show what materials are more frequently presented in all books 
analyzed. The matters most frequently presented in the books 
analyzed are assumed to be the minimum essentials, the basic skeleton 
of the course of study. 

The final step in the work of these analysts is the tentative designa- 
tion of minimum essentials for pupils in the low group, and addi- 
tional materials for the pupils in lie middle group and the honor 
group respectively. 

Examining committee and its recommendations. The results of 
this analysis and classification are then presented to an examining 
committee of the faculty. This examining committee is expected to 
do three things. It must indicate what materials are probably so well 
known by high-school pupils that they do not need to be presented to 
the pupils. It must recommend the elimination of materials which 
are so difficult to understand that they are inappropriate for instruc- 
tion at the secondary-school level. It must recommend the approxi- 
mate amount of time to be devoted to instruction in this material in the 
program of instruction. These recommendations, together with the 
tentative course materials to which they apply, are then presented to 
the entire faculty for approval. Since the introduction of new material 
into the basic curriculum naturally involves either the elimination or 
reduction of other material already in use, new material must be care- 
fully evaluated in relation to the material which it may displace. 

Perhaps it should be stated that this method of curriculum construc- 
tion is necessarily and properly a continuing process. In its early 
stages it required large amounts of work on the part of teachers, al- 
though there seems to be no inherent reason why it could not have been 
undertaken more slowly and gradually. At present, it means that 
teachers in the various diviaons are regularly at work analyzing a few 
books which have been recently recommended by consultants and 
recommending some changes in the courses as the work goes on. Thus 
the work of curriculum revision is now merely a normal and regular 
part of the work of the school. 

Emphasis on basic generalizations. This method of curriculum con- 
struction results in some curriculum characteristics which are believed 
to be decidedly advantageous. Perhaps the most important educa- 
tional advantage arises from the fact that the factual basis of the 
curriculum — particularly the course for the lower groups — is made 
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up of generalizations or general concepts. The teacher is free to use 
whatever illustrative material is best suited to his own abilities and to 
the particular interests of his pupils. He is thus permitted to capitalize 
whatever cases or examples are pertinent or interesting in connection 
with the general concept or generalization which his pupils are to 
understand. This tends to stimulate the use of creative intelligence on 
the part of pupil and teacher and to put no premium upon verbal 
memorization of particular and specific facts. To be sure it is possible 
for a timid or uninspired teacher to vitiate any type of education by 
attempting to reduce it entirely to the level of stereotyped memoriza- 
tion. The expectation is, however, that the teacher will produce 
understanding of general concepts through appropriate selection of 
particular examples in adequate number and variety. Furthermore, 
the types of assignments and examinations which are used to test the 
pupil’s mastery of the general concepts presented in the basic curric- 
ulum call not for the verbal repetition of statements memorized, but 
for the ability to apply and use these concepts in varied ways. 

Adaptability of the curriculum. Another important advantage 
which teachers in the school claim for the type of curriculum they are 
using is that it not only permits and encourages adequate adaptation 
to the peculiarities of any local community, but that it really makes it 
quite unnecessary for particular school systems to undertake the con- 
struction of their own curricula. There is apparently no good reason 
why this curriculum might not have been very satisfactorily prepared 
by competent authorities a thousand miles distant. 

It is obvious that the method of constructing the basic courses can- 
not be expected to turn out courses each of which will neatly occupy 
a year or a semester. The calendar is not ignored and the courses are 
so arranged that pupils will not reach what seems to be the middle of 
a subject and the end of the school year at the same time. However, 
it is believed that in one sense subjects of study do not have ends or 
middles. The whole basic curriculum is conceived as an organic 
S3mthesis in which the major divisions themselves are convenient but 
somewhat arbitrary. Accordingly, each curriculum division is looked 
upon as a continuous sequence in which the available time is propor- 
tionate to the nature and amount of topics to be presented in it. Each 
division of the basic curriculum is given one hour a day in every grade, 
but within these divisions the various units or segments of the subject 
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sequence are variable in length. The courses in each division are so 
arranged as to use in their entirety the total amount of time allocated 
to them, but there is no attempt to make the course schedules match 
the calendar of weeks and months. In order to make effective plans 
for excursions and field trips, the seasons of the year and the calendar 
of significant events outside the school are considered in arranging the 
sequence of topics in each division of the curriculum- However, there 
is no effort to expand or condense a subject of instruction in order to 
make it fit the school calendar of semesters and years. 

Problems of sequence. One of the most important problems in the 
arrangement of course sequences within each of the major divisions of 
the basic curriculum is the matter of deciding what courses shall be 
placed in the early years of the sequence and which ones will come later. 
Several conflicting factors seem to make the problem impossible of 
satisfactory solution. In the first place, it seems desirable to present 
those subjects which are important for pupils to understand fully as 
late as possible, so that when he reaches them in his school career the 
pupil will apply to them the fullest possible measure of intellectual 
maturity. In the past this has been difficult to apply in practice be- 
cause many pupils have left school at various grade levels. If very 
important courses were placed in the eleventh and twelfth years the 
result would be that pupils leaving school earlier would not benefit by 
them at all. As a practical expedient during the years when many 
pupils left school before reaching the tenth grade each division of the 
basic curriculum was divided into two sequences. The first sequence 
was presented in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. It included all 
phases of subject matter belonging in its division and presented that 
subject matter on a relatively elementary level The second sequence 
was offered in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. Its topical 
content was very similar to that of the first sequence, but the materials 
presented were more advanced and required a higher level of intel- 
lectual maturity for their mastery. 

Three-year and six-year sequences. During recent years there has 
been an increasing tendency for pupils to remain longer in sdiool. 
There are many reasons for expecting that this trend will continue. 
Hence, it is possible to arrange courses in six-year sequences rather 
than in two three-year sequences, without barring many pupils from 
certain subjects through early withdrawal from school However, the 
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teachers at work in cuniculmn organization are still confronted with 
a major difficulty. It must be remembered that the basic curriculum 
is intended to present facts which are essential for everyone to under- 
stand as fully as possible. It is obvious that the subject matter al- 
located to the early years of secondary education will inevitably be 
less thoroughly mastered than it might have been had it been postponed 
until the eleventh or twelfth grades. For this reason some members of 
the faculty are disposed to continue the organization of basic courses 
in two sequences. Other teadiers believe that in the attempt to cover 
the entire range of topics within one of the major subject divisions 
during a three-year period it is impossible to avoid superficial and 
cursory treatment. They prefer to organize the courses in their divi- 
sions in single six-year sequences. Consequently, both types of organi- 
zation are now in use. The courses in the diviaons of natural science 
and humanities are now organized in two three-year sequences, while 
the divisions of social studies and arts and techniques are six-year 
sequences. In order to facilitate necessary transfer of pupils from one 
achievement level to another these types of organization are employed 
similarly in curricula for aU three achievement levels in each division. 
Both methods of organization seem to be r^sonably satisfactory, 
although it is expected that further experience will demonstrate the 
superiority of one method above the other. There is general agree- 
ment among the teachers that, if it were not necessary to provide for 
convenient transfer of pupils from one achievement group to another 
during the course of their high-school education, it would be desirable 
to organize the work of the low groups in two three-year sequences 
and the courses for honor pupils in six-year sequences. 

Organization of sequence in natural science. In the natural science 
division the same general outline of subjects is used in both three-year 
sequences. The subjects included in each case are Astronomy, Geology 
and Geography, Biolc^, and Physical Science. The relative empha- 
sis upon these various subjects can be inferred from the approximate 
amounts of time allocated to them. The material in Astronomy, 
Geology, and Geography is ordinarily covered in not more than one 
semester. Two years are devoted to the work in Biology, and Physical 
Science (physics and chemistry) occupy about one semester. The 
apportionment of time is approximately the same in both the first 
and the second sequ«ice. 
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In the first sequence the curriculum materials are largely descriptive. 
They are concerned with objects and phenomena which are broadly 
typical and representative of general classes or families of beings and 
processes. In general the facts dealt with are the kinds of facts which 
might be observed by an interested and intelligent layman. The 
emphasis is more practical than theoretical. The function of the first 
sequence in natural science is to present a reasonably comprehensive 
synthesis or orientation in which the natural world in its entirety be- 
comes more meaningful and interesting 

Astronomy and earth science. The first course in astronomy is 
very brief, ordinarily using about four weeks of the first semester. It 
includes facts with reference to the general scope of the universe and its 
contents, vnth emphasis on the solar S5^tem, the sun, moon, and other 
planets; stars; comets; the nature and motions of these bodies; and 
chronology. The remainder of the first semester is devoted to the 
study of the earth. In it are presented relatively simple general con- 
cepts with reference to the matters conventionally designated by the 
terms: Physical geography, meteorology, historical geology, structural 
geology, d3aiamic geology, economic geology, biogeography. 

Biology. The first part of the course in biology is a study of plant 
life. The concepts presented therein have reference to the origin, 
development, gross structure, general life processes, and distribution 
of the world's plant populations. Ecology is emphasized. The course 
is very inclusive in scope, so that the pupil may become familiar with 
a wide range of varieties of plant life. In general, the facts presented 
in this introductory course are those which will increase the pupil's 
insight and appreciation concerning the human implications and ap- 
plications of the botanical environment. The course in plant life 
normally occupies about thirty weeks, so that the pupil completes this 
work during the first semester of his second year in the high school. 
He is then ready to begiu his study of animal life. 

The work in the general field of zoology is the largest single portion 
of the natural science division of the basic curriculum because of the 
fact that human biology is emphasized. Before taking up the study 
of human biology, the pupil devotes approximately one semester to the 
study of various aspects of the various forms and processes of animal 
life. This survey is very similar to that involved in the course in plant 
life. 
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Htman biology. The course in human biology takes its subject 
matter from the fields usually designated as ethnology and anthropol- 
ogy, anthropometry, phylogeny, anatomy, physiology, pathology, and 
hygiene. It is inclusive of the relatively general and introductory 
concepts which are essential for intelhgent insight and appreciation 
of the evolution and the maximum potentialities of human beings as 
physical organisms. The study of human biology in this first natural 
science sequence usually ends approximately at the termination of the 
first semester of the third year. 

Physical science. The introductory course in physical science, 
which is given during the second semester of the third year, is a general 
survey of certain basic concepts in the fields of physics and chemistry. 
These concepts are presented in the curriculum in terms of their typical 
applications. For example, the significance of chemistry is developed 
largely in relation to its applications in pharmacy, agriculture, sanita- 
tion, industry, and the arts. 

The second sequence in the natural science curriculum is a more 
advanced treatment of the fields included in the first sequence. It is 
advanced m the sense that there is more complete development of the 
fundamental generalizations which serve to explain and integrate the 
whole range of natural phenomena. It is also different from the first 
sequence in that there is more detailed and penetrating analysis of 
many phenomena which were previously presented in terms of them 
general characteristics. 

Humanities* The division of the curriculum which is designated as 
Humanities is relatively difficult to describe clearly. In the first place 
it is sufficiently different from comparable courses ordinarily offered 
in schools to make it very difficult to suggest the nature of its content 
merely by naming conventional fields of study. Another reason for the 
difficulty is that the curriculum in this division is decidedly transitional 
and somewhat amorphous. The situation may be clarified somewhat 
by showing how it has come about. 

Before this school undertook seriously to provide a better educa- 
tional program it was offering a required course which was called 
English. This course was very much like English courses in conven- 
tional schools, in that it was an irrational conglomeration of annual 
training in the writing of letters, ineffective attempts to improve the 
practices of pupils in written and oral expression, study of literature 
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as a form of artistic expression, consideration of the realities portrayed 
in literature, and attempts on the part of the teacher to stimulate and 
direct reading as a ^‘worthy use of leisure,” in addition to a considerable 
miscellany of other matters reflecting the tastes of the individual 
teacher or the accidents of time and circumstance. Some of the teach- 
ers were of the opinion that this course was such a mess that the best 
thing to do would be to discard it. The English teachers, not unnatu- 
rally, were in favor of retaining it and incorporating in it anything new 
that seemed to have merit. 

It was not hard to discover what to do with some of this course. It 
was obviously desirable to cultivate in aU pupils certain abilities in 
written and oral expression. The faculty believed that the job could 
be done more satisfactorily by incorporating training in these educa- 
tional abilities as integral parts of the basic program in its entirety 
and by administering remedial teaching specifically to those who 
needed it. The specification of standards for performance in written 
and oral expression for pupils in various grades and achievement 
groups, supplemented by the remedial dinics, is the outcome of that 
belief. The faculty were also of the ojrinion that it was desirable for 
pupils to know about various forms of literature as modes of artistry. 
They believed further that it is dearable for pupils to know about 
many other arts as well — music, architecture, painting, sculpture, 
the arts of the theater, for example. It seemed reasonable to provide 
for instruction in the art of literature in connection with the study of 
the various other arts. This was done and the division of arts and 
techniques indudes as part of its curriculum materials with reference 
to the art of literature. 

Instruction in humanities is not without precedent. When develop- 
ments reached this point the English teachers b^n to believe that 
they had been shamefully disillusioned and deprived of their prestige. 
It seemed to them that there was nothing left for them to do which was 
in any way comparable with the extensive fimctions they had previ- 
ously looked upon as their own. It was called to their attention that 
they had long been doing a distinctive task of such significance and 
merit that it deserves an important place in the education of youth. 
They were made to see that wdiile they had been "teadhing literature” 
they were devoting much time to the toalysis of character, the interpre- 
tation of the motives and influences which shape human life, the evalu- 
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ation of personal actions in the light of ethical standards — in short 
they had been instructing their pupils in what we ordinarily call human 
personality or human nature. 

Obviously this instruction had been casual and incidental. The 
literary materials used in English courses were not selected primarily 
for their representation of facts with reference to personality or char- 
acter. The study of character or individual human nature had not 
been emphasized as a major function of instruction in English. It is, 
however, very apparent to those who are familiar with the work of 
English teachers that, aside from consideration of the characteristics 
of literature as a form of art, the analysis and evaluation of character 
is usually a major phase of it. 

Problems to be solved. There was among the faculty members 
hearty conviction as the value and necessity of insight concerning the 
nature of individual human nature. It seemed to them that a curric- 
ulum which presented facts concerning the natural environment and 
the physical nature of human beings, the social aspects of human life, 
and the arts and techniques which men have developed, would be 
decidedly partial and lopsided if it did not present also facts concerning 
the personal aspects of human life. It would be a queer curriculum 
that offered no opportunity for human beings to develop insight con- 
cerning those things which make men distinctively human. 

The most important difficulty was a practical one. There was im- 
certainty about what sort of curriculum to offer. There were some who 
believed that there should be specific courses in psychology, aesthetics, 
and individual ethics and philosophy, so that there might be more 
systematic treatment of the concepts which had been presented par- 
tially and misystematically by teachers of Englidi. Others believed 
that this would not be feasible, since these subjects are conventionally 
presented as advanced subjects more appropriate for college students 
than for high-school pupils. It was admitted, however, that many of 
the concepts conventionally included in these fields of study are cer- 
tainly within the intellectual gra^ of high-school pupils and that they 
are sufficiently important to merit insight and interest on the part of 
such pupils. 

Another aspect of the practical difficulty in developing an effective 
program of instruction with rrference to individual human nature lay 
in the fact that the teachers of English literature were somewhat ill 
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equipped with systematic knowledge concerning psychology, ethics, 
aesthetics, philosophy. Their own educations in these matters had 
been much like the haphazard instruction which they were giving to 
their pupils. It was obvious that even if it were possible to develop 
an entirely new and very systematic curriculum in humanities it would 
be very difficult for the teachers to use it eflFectively. This difficulty 
would be accentuated by the lack of books and other materials weU 
suited to use by high-school pupils studying in this general field of 
knowledge. 

A temporary solution of the problem. In the light of these difficult 
ties it was decided to undertake the construction of a systematic 
curriculum of concepts concerning individual human nature, using the 
method of curriculum construction employed in all basic subjects. 
It was assumed that the curriculum content so produced might be 
relatively inadequate in amount or in educational validity, but it was 
expected that it would at least serve as a tentative and progressive 
step on the way toward a better program of instruction. The analysis 
of recommended books in the fields of psychology, aesthetics, ethics, 
and philosophy was a difficult task, but it produced an extensive array 
of concepts for consideration by the examining committee. Naturally 
considerable amounts of material were eliminated as being beyond the 
grasp of high-school pupils, although there were some who felt that the 
concepts were not too difficult for presentation to young people if the 
traditionally abstract and ethereal terminology of these fields could be 
translated into relatively realistic and concrete illustrative materials 
for teaching purposes. 

It was recommended that during its early development this curric- 
ulum in humanities should contain a relatively small number of es- 
sential concepts so that teachers would be able to use time generously 
if need be. It was agreed also that, in order to make easier the transi- 
tion from the casual instruction ordinarily characteristic of English 
courses to the more orderly instruction in an improved course in the 
humanities, the teachers might if they wished makft no attempt to 
teach these concepts one by one in orderly sequence. They might 
very properly inaugurate the transition by using appropriately selected 
literary materials for the purpose of producing understanding of the 
essential concepts designated as the basic content of the curriculum in 
the humanities. A number of these concepts might be taught con- 
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currently and cumulatively. This gradual transition imposed no un- 
due hardships upon the teachers. It also made it possible to profit by 
experience in discovering needed adjustments in the kinds and amoxmts 
of factual or conceptual content of courses. 

Present content of the humanities.” At present, the curriculum in 
the division of humanities includes material concerning the genetic 
development of individual personality from childhood to old age; the 
nature and significance of intelligence, and its development in individ- 
uals; the nature and significance of learning; the development of char- 
acter and its evaluation; aesthetic characteristics of human beings and 
the development of tastes and appreciations; ethical ideals and stand- 
ards of individual conduct; concepts implied by the term philosophy 
of life. 

DiflS.culties in the instruction of the lower group. Perhaps it 
should be remarked in passing that the teachers have found many per- 
plexities in the selection of instructional materials for the pupils in the 
lower groups. It is obvious that in the various phases of human life 
represented in the humamties there is much conflicting belief and con- 
tinuing controversy among authorities as to the nature of the facts. 
Particularly in the case of the relatively inferior pupils in the lower 
groups it is difficult to present unequivocally positive generalizations 
which are needed as a basis for intelligent action. In the case of the 
honor students, whose breadth of imderstanding and capacity for 
discrimination is reasonably adequate, it seems both necessary and 
desirable to present controversial matters as controversial. But the 
lower group pupils very greatly need sufficiently positive and definite 
beliefs to support and direct their own living. This need is not peculiar 
to the matters dealt with in the humanities. It is desirable to produce 
in pupils intelligent convictions with reference to sanitation, judicial 
s)rstems, symphony orchestras, and control of insect pests, but it is 
much easier to bring to the attention of the pupil reasonably depend- 
able and authoritative evidence concerning such matters as these than 
it is to find equally tangible or valid evidence concerning the mind and 
the spirit of man. 

For many reasons, then, that part of the basic curriculum which is 
devoted to instruction in the humanities is perhaps the least satis- 
factory portion of it. There is, however, no question concerning its 
great importance. The recognition and encouragement given to this 
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field are not so much based upon satisfaction with what has been done 
as they are evidence of the inherent potentialities for the future. This 
division is a source of much diflSiculty both in the construction of the 
curriculum and in its teaching, but there is no inclination to disparage 
the attempt to present a curriculum which will increase the pupil’s 
inaght and appreciation of the distinctive characteristics of persons. 
This diviaon of the curriculum offers especially challenging opportu- 
nity for future developments. 

Social studies. The social studies division of the basic curriculum 
also suffers somewhat from growing pains. It has already been said 
that history, which is customarily included as a separate subject in 
the field of the social studies, has in this school been greatly extended 
and developed as an integral part of the entire basic curriculum. But 
the chief problem in the field of the social studies has been the matter 
of arranging the curriculum so as to produce a more orderly and com- 
plete sequence of studies which would adequately represent the entire 
range of significant social phenomena. 

The former offering of courses in this field was a conventionally in- 
complete, sketchy, and unarticulated mixture of courses in history, 
dvics, economics and a course called ‘‘Modem Sodal Problems,” 
which was a fusion course dealing in scattered fashion with a miscellany 
of subjects. Some pupils learned a good deal about selected aspects of 
andent Mediterranean civilizations, and, if they remained m school 
long enough, even fewer pupils acquired a speaking acquaintance with 
American history and with some of the controversial issues involved in 
problems related to immigration, labor, liquor, marriage, and crime. 
Altogether it was a dismally inadequate introduction to the highly 
significant phase of dvihzation which is implied by the word social. 
The present division of social studies represents an attempt to present 
a comprehensive, accurate, and balanced synthesis of the facts which 
may serve adequately as a foundation for growing insight and interest 
in the sodal aspects of our dvilization. These facts are drawn chiefly 
from the fields of knowledge conventionally designated as sodology, 
economics, and government and political sdence. 

Sequence in the social studies. The sequential arrangement of 
course content within the division of social studies is being changed 
somewhat from year to year. The arrangement now in use reflects 
a compromise in the attempt to present early in the course matters 
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which are relatively concrete and to postpone until the later years 
materials somewhat more complex and abstract, without breaking 
down the conventional organization of fields of knowledge. In the 
opinion of teachers in this field it would be impossible to claim any 
particular superiority for this particular arrangement or sequence. 
They believe it is possible that a fusion of the entire field of social 
studies might be very desirable, ^ce it would permit the growing 
matiirity of the pupil to be capitalized more uniformly in dealing with 
all aspects of social fact. 

Content of the social studies. At present, the general outline of 
topics in the social studies sequence covers broadly these topics in this 
order: Communication and commerce, including postal service, tele- 
phone and telegraph, and various methods of transport; business 
organization, including the production and distribution of commodities 
and personal services; local governmental administration; social insti- 
tutions and associations, including the family, religious institutions, 
health agencies, charitable agencies and institutions, social, fraternal, 
and political associations, penal institutions and reformatories, educa- 
tional institutions; advanced economics, including domestic and foreign 
trade, land, labor, and capital, public finance; central governmental 
organization and administration, legislation and the judiciary; political 
theories, including forms of government and social organization, and 
international relations. 

Arts and techniques. The fourth major division of the basic curric- 
ulum is Arts and Techniques. It shares with the division of humani- 
ties the distinction of being a greater departure from conventional 
practice than is found in the divisions of natural science and social 
studies. Here again it may be desirable to consider briefly some of the 
situations which were involved m its inauguration and development 
From one standpoint it represents the attempt to bridge the vast gap 
between the subjects ordinarily called academic and those designated 
as vocational or practical. At one time this school offered a number of 
curricula which had very little in common. The pupil who followed 
the path of preparation for college did not come in contact with any- 
thing definitely related to the arts or occupations of men and women. 
If he was sufficiently interested and could find the time, he might take 
a course in cabinetmaking or mechanical drawing or vocational agri- 
culture or even home economics. But ordinarily he did not do this, 
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and perhaps wisely. For these courses in the arts were intended to 
produce practical proficiency. They were concerned with training. 
The emphasis was on the immediate development of skill. The col- 
lege-preparatory pupil could not afford to spend so much time in going 
through the concrete and often repetitive operations which were in- 
tended to develop performance abilities which would probably be of 
no use to him. He might well have had opportunities to develop 
understanding of these matters, rather than performance skills, but 
the curriculum of the school seemed to imply that most persons do not 
need to know anything about the arts, unless they are going to become 
productive technicians in them. As a result, the academic pupil was 
ignorant of the arts and of those who work in them, unless he developed 
that understanding in spite of his schooling. 

Weaknesses of former technical courses. At the same time the 
pupil who was xmwilli n g or imable to undergo the relatively rigorous 
and apparently impractical education which was offered for the aca- 
demic elite had several disadvantageous alternatives. He could choose 
the commercial course, or the home economics course, or some course 
concerned with one of two or three trades. These ^^practical” or 
‘Vocational” courses were very narrowly conceived. It seemed to be 
assmned that the pupil would be merely a worker. If the pupil selected 
the commercial course he was given some training in the techniques of 
typewriting, stenography, or bookkeeping; he learned something about 
the nature and operation of clerical ma chin es and the practical details 
of ofllce management, he acquired sketchy information about methods 
of writing checks, depositing and withdrawing money from a bank 
legally, economical methods of employing postal service; and perhaps 
he memorized for temporary use a number of verbal statements about 
the entanglements of commercial law. These scattered bits of training 
probably increased somewhat the pupil’s readiness for technical per- 
formance within the narrow confines of a particular occupation — an 
outcome which might be very useful in case the pupil happened later 
to get into a situation demanding certain performance abilities. But it 
was obvious that the pupil who spent his time in school developing the 
proficiency related to a particular vocation would probably be no 
better prepared to understand and appreciate the place of his later 
occupation in our complex culture than the coUege-prepaxatory pupil 
would be. Technical proficiency might be valuable in inciividual 
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instances, but it is not a satisfactory substitute for insight and apprecia- 
tion. 

Distinction between training for productive competence and instruc- 
tion for appreciation. It seemed obvious that there should be a clear 
separation and conscious distinction between courses intended to pro- 
vide technical training for productive competence and courses to 
develop appreciative understanding and insight. This clarification of 
function seemed to be necessary not only with reference to the content 
of the ^'vocational” and “practical” courses but also to certain courses 
in the academic curriculum. For example, the mathematics courses 
were said to develop appreciation of the significance of mathematics 
in our civilization, and they were obviously planned to produce pro- 
ficiency in the use of mathematical techniques. In the same way 
the English courses had combined training in the production of work 
with some literary merit with the development of appreciative under- 
standing of literature produced by others. The chemistry course 
had combined the presentation of facts for the development of insight 
with training in the operations of the laboratory technician. This 
procedure was justified, at least to the satisfaction of those who were 
responsible for it, by saying that those subjects could not adequately 
be appreciated except by following the long and tedious road to the 
possession of skill. This rationalization satisfied nobody but those 
who advanced it, for it was obvious that these specialists in mathe- 
matics and Enghsh and chemistry had in many cases developed con- 
siderable appreciation of many matters separate from their fields of 
specialization without having undertaken the development of pro- 
fiaency or skill. 

It seemed to be beyond the bounds of practical possibilities to pro- 
duce understanding and interest in the many arts with which every 
layman should have definite acquaintance if the only means available 
involved the kinds and amounts of training needed to develop technical 
competence in them. It seemed to be much better to offer in the curric- 
ulmn for all students materials which would increase understanding of 
the nature and significance of these arts, and to provide separately in 
specialized and elective courses the technical training which might be 
needed in individual cases. 

Hence, the division of Arts and Techniques in the basic curriculum is 
entirely devoted to the development of imderstanding and appreciation 
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of axts. The production of technical competence is strictly excluded. 
It is thus made possible for all to become familiar with many arts, and 
those whose needs and interests require it may develop tedmical 
competence by means of additional elective courses. 

Ihe division of Arts and Techniques also makes possible a more 
appropriate allocation of materials which, although they have general 
application and significance, were formerly presented in the cumculum 
as if they were limited peculiarly to a narrow field of subject matter. 
For example, in the instruction in natural science courses there was 
description and adulation of scientific method. Hearing nothing 
about the scientific method in connection with other fields of study, the 
pupil would naturally infer that scientific method is something in- 
herently and peculiarly related to the accurate description and use of 
feict in biology and physical science. Scientific method is but one 
instance. There are many arts and processes which are comprehen- 
sively applicable to many fields of fact. The techniques of mathe- 
matics, literary expression, and oral expression, and the various graphic 
and plastic arts are obviously not confined to the representation or 
treatment of particular fields of subject matter. It seemed highly 
undesirable to present the arts of literature as if they were peculiarly 
related and limited to facts concerning individual human nature, or 
to call attention to caricature and cartoon as if they were peculiar to 
the facts in the social studies. In developing its improved program the 
faculty of the school adopted as one of its general principles of curric- 
ulum the allocation of instruction for understanding and appreciation 
of generally applicable arts and techniques to the division of Arts and 
Techniques. 

Sequence in arts and techniques. In this division also there has 
been diflSculty in arranging the sequence of materials. Several factors 
have contributed to this difficulty. It seemed desirable to present 
early the arts which are relatively concrete and practical, and to capi- 
talize the increasing maturity of the pupil by allocating the more 
abstract and intellectual matters to the higher school grades. From 
this standpoint it appeared to be desirable to place instruction con- 
cerning the household arts, mechanic arts, husbandry, and the like in 
the curricula of the lower grades, and to deal with the arts and methods 
of science, mathematics, logic, literature and similarly abstract subjects 
in the higher grades. An important weakness in such an arrangement 
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grows out of the fact that this basic material is selected for the purpose 
of developing appreciation and insight concerning the cultural signifi- 
cance of the various arts, and understanding of the types of ability 
and activity required for productive competence in them. Such 
material is an appropriate stimulus and introduction to personal en- 
deavor to develop technical competence. In this way the instruction 
concerning the arts might well lead certain pupils to undertake training 
for personal skill in appropriate elective courses. If this is the normal 
procedure it is obvious that the pupil who waits imtil he has received 
instruction concerning the mathematical arts in his senior year will 
have little time thereafter in which to take special training which will 
make him proficient in the use of mathematics while he is in high 
school. Similar conditions would exist with reference to literary arts, 
and all other matters presented in the advanced years of the division 
of arts and techniques. The teachers in the school are fully aware of 
this difficulty, but there appears to be no practical method of avoiding 
it. Because of the relatively abstract and fundamental character of 
the principles of mathematics and the general method of science, it 
seems undesirable to present them before the pupil has developed as 
much intellectual maturity as possible. It appears to be equally 
undesirable to postpone until the advanced years cultural instruction 
with reference to the nature and significance of mechanic trades or 
husbandry, since those who are more likely to undertake personal 
participation in them are less likely to remain long in school. They are 
therefore in need of early introduction to the arts in which they may 
well imdertake soon to develop certain personal skills. 

Although the present arrangement of materials is certainly not 
ideally suited to the particular need of each individual pupil, it seems 
that an arrangement in which the relatively concrete and practical 
arts are presented first, leaving the more abstract and general arts for 
treatment in the advanced years, is about as good as any. 

Problems of selection of course content. Another problem arises 
from the great wealth of potential material for this division. At best 
there can be no more tha n a very selective representation of the tech- 
niques and devices, the methods used by persons and institutions in 
carrying on the manifold phases of our life and culture. There must 
be a practical compromise between the indusiveness with which these 
arts are represented and the thoroughness with which they are studied. 
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In the early pericxi of development of this improved curriculum the 
emphasis was almost entirely upon extending the range and representa- 
tiveness of the offering. Of late it has been possible and desirable to 
eliminate some topics in order to treat those remainmg somewhat 
more thoroughly. It seems likely that this process of adjustment will 
continue to be somewhat fluctuating. 

The plan of pupil grouping used in the school greatly facilitates 
proper emphasis on materials in this field. For example, it is possible 
in the lower groups to give more attention to the nature of a consider- 
able variety of the occupations usually designated as low level occupa- 
tions, while pupils in the upper groups give relatively more attention 
to the callings usually designated as superior — the professions. 

The greatest practical obstacle to the development of this treatment 
of the arts and techniques was the obstructionism of certain high-school 
teachers whose fields of instruction were to be seriously altered. 
Teachers of mathematics and foreign languages, for example, although 
they approved of the idea of presenting to everyone facts concerning 
the great significance of mathematics and of languages in our con- 
temporary civilization, strenuously resented changes which would re- 
duce the instruction in these fields for typical students from several 
years to a few weeks or months. They would apparently have been 
quite willing to adopt a program in which all students should spend 
several years in the development of appreciation of mathematics or of 
language, even though it resulted practically in the complete exclusion 
of consideration of other arts which are important components of our 
culture. 

The method of curriculum construction commonly employed in 
the basic subjects provided a very happy solution of the problem. 
Teachers of mathematics and the languages were allowed to make 
their own analysis of the books which deal with mathematics and 
language from a factual and cultural standpoint. It was soon apparent 
that there were not many such books, at least not many as compared 
with those in other fields. And when the analysts of the books pre- 
sented their findings it was obvious that there was not much material. 
It was also obvious to the examining committee that many of the 
generalizations and concepts presented were so advanced as to make 
it almost impossible for high-school pupils readily to understand them 
and see their significance in relation to an)rthing else. Consequently, 
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the materials on mathematics and language in the division of arts and 
techniques are more in harmony with the actual nature and importance 
of these fields as phases of our varied culture than with the hopes and 
dreams of mathematics and language teachers. Of course, the teachers 
of mathematics and languages are partially consoled by the fact that 
training for proficiency is generously provided in elective courses, and 
the highly important fact that the relatively few pupils who undertake 
these courses are well qualified by ability and interest really to develop 
satisfactory skill in them. 

Arts and Techniques, the title given to this division of the basic 
curriculum, is to be interpreted broadly. It is meant to include the 
fine and useful arts, activities and processes, occupations and callings, 
which s3nnbolize the historic ingenuity of men and which are the 
avenues or channels in which human energy and enterprise are con- 
tinually directed. This division of the curriculum is evidence of the 
belief that, regardless of the particular activities in which the individ- 
ual may participate creatively or productively, every person is neces- 
sarily a participant in all of the activities of mankind. He may partic- 
ipate unwittingly or consciously, immediately or remotely, directly or 
indirectly, intelligently or stupidly, selfishly or benevolently. In some 
way and to some degree he is the effective sharer of the manifold 
activities of men. It is the purpose of this phase of the curriculum to 
make this participation more intelligent. 

Topical content of the courses in arts and techniques. This section 
of the curriculum is inevitably a potpourri. It includes a broad range 
of human activities. In connection with each of them there is con- 
sideration of the numbers and kinds of persons engaged in them, proc- 
esses and equipment used, circumstances influencing them, thdr 
significance and values. In each case the treatment is necessarily 
somewhat cursory and incomplete, but it is intended that the instruc- 
tion shall be as thorough as time permits. At present the topics in- 
cluded in these courses may be roughly and partially indicated as 
follows: Agriculture and husbandry, including the work of various 
types of farm producers in the field and orchard, pasture and paddock, 
forestry, hunting, and fishing; mining and metallur^cal industries; 
architecture and the arts of builders; domestic arts, including foods, 
textiles and clothing, furnishings and decoration; gardens and land- 
scape design; dty planning; sports and recreations; music; sculpture; 
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graphic arts; the stage and the cinema; industrial management; print- 
ing, publishing, and advertising; engineering and technology; literary 
arts; mathematics; the professions, including the ministry, medicine, 
and the arts of healing, teaching, law; scientific research. 

PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

1. It is assumed tentatively that all of the four major divisions of the basic 
curriculum should be given approximately equal emphasis and time in 
the schedule of classes. Consider the validity or weakness of this as- 
sumption. 

2. Consider the comparative ments of teaching history as a separate sub- 
ject or as an integral dement in all basic subjects. 

3. Evaluate critically the policy of emphasizing biography in all basic 
courses. 

4. Some authorities assert that what is here separately classified as Humani- 
ties is merely one phase of Social Studies and that it need not be taught 
as a major field. Consider the merits of this view. 

5. The curriculum of this school is primarily intended to be a systematic 
and comprehensive organization of reliable facts Various authorities 
derogate such a curriculum and assert that it should be composed of 
other elements. Consider carefully the possibility and desirability of 
using something other than facts as a basis for intelhgent and efficient 
living. 

6. Evaluate critically, both with reference to its theoretical desirability and 
its feasibility, the method of curriculum construction here described. 

7. Consider fully the respective merits and weaknesses of three-year and 
six-year sequences for the organizadon of courses. 

8. Develop in considerable detail a tentative outline of content for one of 
the four major divisions of the basic curriculum. 

9. Consider broadly contemporary trends in secondary-school theory and 
practice, and point out trends toward the sort of program which is here 
describe<L Consider also contrary trends. 

10. Select some phase of contemporary instruction in a subject in which you 
are interested and suggest feasible ways in which certain elements of the 
program which is here described might well be incorporated in it. 

11. Evaluate incisively either the program of basic constants m its entirety 
or some aspects of it m which you are particularly interested. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN 
COURSES IN THE BASIC 
CURRICULUM 


It seems fair to say tliat in this school there is less interest in the 
techniques and devices to be employed in instruction than in the out- 
comes which are to result from them. Teachers in the school are made 
to understand that there is very little stipulation of the particular 
procedures or instructional noaterials to be employed, but that there 
wiU be rigorous assessment of results. It is recognized that there is 
such wealth of potentially useful material and such great variety of 
effective teaching procedures that it is both unnecessary and very 
imdearable to depend generally upon a few stereotyped teaching 
procedures. 

Hence, it would be difficult to indicate briefly, and at the same 
time in concrete detail, the methods actually employed by teachers 
in the various major divisions of the basic curriculum. There are, 
however, certain principles which tend to govern the nature of the 
teaching generally. 

The curriculum as a directive outline. One of the most important 
of these principles is the idea that the program of comrses so carefully 
organized and definitely set down in outline for the guidance of teachers 
figuratively does not exist. There is continual vigilance among the 
teachers lest they fall into the habit of assuming that the curriculum is 
an end in itself- Such a supposition would be a cardinal sm. Nobody 
is allowed to forget that the subject matter of the basic curriculum is 
actually the world, the things in it, the people in it, and the achieve- 
ments of these people. The curriculum orgamzed and recorded for 
the use of teadiers and pupils is looked upon as a very useful pattern 
or schedule of the realities which the pupils are to know and become 
interested in. The recorded curriculum serves the school somewhat as 
maps and time-tables serve the traveler-explorer. 

Errors to be avoided. But it should be noted that there is among 
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the teachers much caution lest they fall into the opposite error of 
assuming that the real world can only be known through direct contact 
and immediate personal experience. They take very seriously the 
stem truth in the old proverb which says that experience is a dear 
school, but a fool can leam in no other. They assume that those who 
are so stupid that they can leam only through experience should not 
be in school and that those who are in school should leam through more 
economical types of experience — vicarious experience or, if you will, 
knowledge. 

This may seem to be a contradiction of the previous assertion that 
the teachers in the school carefully avoid looking upon knowledge as 
a thing in itself. The truth of the matter is that the school places 
a high value upon knowledge, but knowledge is conceived as under- 
standing, the vital insight which gives mastery of the environment and 
prevents men from being blind pawns of circumstance. This is no 
mere compromise, no futile addition of plus to minus. It is rather 
a reasonable, common-sense attempt to avoid the narrow bookishness 
and cloistered pedantry to which schools are susceptible. 

The school’s eiOFort to break down the barriers between the world of 
fact and the academic curriculum does not impair its loyalty to knowl- 
edge and its values On the contrary the school is inspiringly devoted 
to the task of making known to boys and girls the realities of the world 
outside its own confines. This mission influences instructional pro- 
cedures in many ways. 

Ehowledge must be translated into action. Another fundamental 
concqjtion which shapes and colors the process of teaching in this 
school is the belief that understanding and insight should result in 
action. The possession of knowledge is in itself satisfying, but unless 
that knowledge contributes to the increase of intelligent behavior its 
potentialities have not been fully capitalized. In order to increase the 
pupil’s ability and inclination habitually to use the understanding 
acquired in school in the practical activities of everyday life, the learn- 
ing process in this school comprises not only procedures for the efficient 
acquisition of facts, but also opportunities for the emplo3Tnent of these 
facts in activities inside and outside the school. 

It is for this reason that this school does not have the conventional 
program of “extra-curriculum activities.” In place of the customary 
collection of miscellaneous activities, many of them quite unrelated to 
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the objectives and content of the curriculum and some of them actually 
in conflict with the effective work pertaining to the instruction in 
courses, there are carried on by pupils in this school a great array of 
activities and enterprises growing directly from the instruction in the 
basic curriculum. 

Two aspects of instruction. In total, the process of instruction may 
be described as having two aspects. On the one hand it is the task of 
the teacher to draw upon the realities of the world for his subject 
matter, organizing and clarifying this subject matter to make it stimu- 
lating and meaningful. On the other hand, it is the teacher’s task to 
encourage and direct the application and use of the resulting insights 
in more intelligent living. 

It has already been suggested that effective adaptation to the dif- 
ferent abilities and potentialities of pupils is one of the fundamental 
characteristics of the school. The details of instructional procedure 
can be best understood by comparing practices employed in the courses 
for the honor group and the lower group. In general, similar types 
of instructional procedure are used in all subjects in the four major 
divisions of the basic curriculum. The differences between instruc- 
tion in the honor group and instruction in the lower group are con- 
siderable. 

Varying types of instruction in different achievement levels. Be- 
cause of their greater capacity for development and their ability more 
rapidly to master increasingly higher types of academic achievement, 
pupils in the honor group are given the benefits of gradual but con- 
siderable change in the methods of instruction as they advance from 
the seventh to the twelfth grade. In order to indicate the nature of 
these changes it may be helpful to describe separately the methods used 
in honor groups in the seventh and the twelfth grades. In the lower 
group the methods used change but little, and in the description of 
instruction for pupils in this group some of the changes will be men- 
tioned incidentally. 

Instruction in honor group. In the twelfth grade, instruction of 
honor groups is very Rimilar to what is known commonly as the seminar 
method. At the beginning of a course the pupils meet their instructor 
in one of the small seminar rooms immediately adjoining the reference 
section of the library. During the few days at the opening of the 
course the instructor presents to them a relatively general and very 
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comprehensive introduction to the field of fact to be investigated in 
the course. Their attention is directed to the importance and signifi- 
cance of the field as a whole, and outside the class meetings the pupils 
immediately attempt to make a rapid survey of the whole field. There 
is very little direction of their activities. Not much is needed. By 
the time these honor pupils have become seniors they have developed 
competence to undertake such work independently and responsibly. 
Otherwise they would no longer be in the honor group. 

During this period of rapid survey which in most cases continues not 
longer than two or three weeks, the majority of the honor students 
spend much of their time in the hbrary, with occasional excursions 
elsewhere for the purpose of conferring with persons who because of 
occupation or interest are competent sources of needed information, 
A few students ordinarily make it a practice to initiate their rapid 
survey of the field of study by going first to sources of information out- 
side the school, whenever such sources are available, in order to get at 
first hand actual acquaintance with the facts later to be further in- 
vestigated in books. Some teachers continue to have regular group 
meetings throughout this initial period devoted to general survey of 
the subject Other teachers dispense with regular group meetings for 
a time, but are available in the seminar room for conference with pupils 
at the hour scheduled for class meetings. 

As soon as the pupils have made a reasonably adequate survey of the 
general field of the course, the entire group meets with the teacher to 
report and discuss findings. These findings are of two sorts. They 
include what the pupils believe to be the most important generaliza- 
tions with reference to the field as a whole and also the questions and 
problons which seem to demand intensive study. The teacher supple- 
ments the reports of the pupils. There is usually some disagreement 
concerning the validity and importance of the generalizations and the 
problems presented by individual pupils. 

Through discussion in which there is mutual criticism, suggestion, 
refutation, and substantiation, the group arrives at certain tentative 
agreements concerning what has been accomplished and what remains 
to be accomplished through further study. There is an attempt 
promptly to draw up an agendum or plan of work. It is customary in 
devising this agendum to designate some common problems to be 
studied jointly by all members of the group and some particular prob- 
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lems to be undertaken solely by individuals or by small committees- 
TWs agendum usually needs to be revised subsequently, and this is 
ordinarily done in group meetings called particularly for that purpose. 
But with minor exceptions of this sort the entire group does not meet 
fonnally again until the time has come to present and evaluate results. 

As soon as the agendum has been agreed upon, the pupils set to work 
on their own initiative to do the work assigned to them individually as 
rapidly and as thoroughly as possible. They are free to do the work 
when and as they will. They are given free use of the time for the class 
meeting and many of them use this time particularly for individual 
conferences appointed among themselves and for work designated as 
problems or projects to be handled jointly by the members of the com- 
mittees. The teacher, who usually is observant of what is being ac- 
complished without any more intrusion or direct supervision than is 
necessary, is available for conference. 

The problems and projects undertaken by the pupils in canying out 
the work outlined and assigned in the agendum are of two sorts. Some 
are problems chiefly concerned with the search for facts. They repre- 
sent, on a rather elementary or introductory level to be sure, what is 
sometimes called ‘‘pure research.^^ The aim in such cases is primarily 
to get ioformation, to evaluate by reference to authoritative sources 
a generalization or an opinion, and the like. Other problems or proj- 
ects have a more practical objective. They involve the attempt to 
develop materials or methods of meeting certain practical necessities. 
Many of these practical problems are rekted to some phase of the life 
and work of the school. For example, these honor pupils produce 
materials to be used in the instruction of pupils in the middle 
groups or in the lower groups. In some cases they actually under- 
take to carry on this instruction in lower groups at the lower grade 
levels. Some of the practical problems involve undertakings for the 
improvement of conditions outside the school in the local community. 
In all cases, naturally, the practical problems so undertaken are closely 
and defimtely related to the topics currently studied in their courses. 

Some of these undertakings are of such nature that they cannot be 
adequatdy achieved within the time schedule for the course in which 
they are initiated. In such cases the pupils frequently carry them on 
to satisfactory completion, even though they are no longer under the 
direction of the teacher in whose course the projects were initiated. 
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The latter portion of the time allocated to the course is used for the 
presentation and consideration of the results achieved during the period 
devoted to independent research. All work outlined in the agendxim is 
reported in written records. As a rule, all of these records are examined 
by all members of the group before they are discussed in group meet- 
ings called for the purpose of evaluating results. In the group meet- 
ings pupils who have been engaged in various projects are expected to 
show what they believe to be the most important results of their work, 
to answer questions from their colleagues, to consider criticisms and 
to meet sudi criticisms as adequately as possible. Not infrequently 
these final meetings of the group are attended by interested and 
competent persons not in the course. Usually these visiting members 
are other teachers. Sometimes they are laymen in the community. 
Occasionally they are other pupils from this school. 

At present the school is experimenting with the administration of 
comprehensive examinations at the end of the twelfth year for pupils 
in the honor group and in the middle group. There are no regular 
examinations in particular courses for pupils in the honor group after 
they have completed the work of the tenth grade. 

Elementary training for young honor students. Seventh-grade 
instruction of honor groups differs from that in the twelfth grade 
chiefly in the amount and extent of work done by the pupils without 
the direction and immediate supervision of the teacher. The seventh- 
grade honor pupils meet their teacher daily in their seminar room. As 
in the twelfth-grade group, the teacher introduces the course by giving 
to the pupils a preview of the course, including the natoe and signifi- 
cance of the facts to be studied and very definite directions concerning 
the procedure to be used in the entire conduct of the work. The pupils 
are then supplied with a concise manual which specifies in detail the 
performance abilities which are required of them. It indicates what 
each pupil should be able to do in relation to reading skills, describes 
and illustrates certain forms for various types of written work, and 
suggests acceptable usage in the presentation of facts orally. It also 
gives a number of practical suggestions intended to help the pupil in 
developing efiBident habits of study, induding directions for the use of 
the library and the regulations which must be observed when it is 
necessary for the pupil to leave the seminar room or the library to go to 
shop or laboratory or outside the school to carry on his work. This 
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manual is used uniformly by honor pupils in their work in all of the 
major divisions of the basic curriculum. It is supplemented by bibliog- 
raphies of the standard reference materials used in each of the major 
divisions. These supplementary bibliographies are furnished by 
teachers in each of the basic courses. 

The group then begins the study of the first unit of work in the 
course. (In the seventh grade a unit of work usually represents about 
two weeks’ work, although the length of the units is gradually increased 
from grade to grade so that by the time the twelfth grade is reached the 
pupil is ready to undertake a unit involving a whole semester or more.) 
The work for the unit is outlined in detail on guides ” supplied to the 
pupils. These “guides” indicate the matters to be investigated, the 
problems for which solutions are to be sought, sources of information, 
directions for efficient use of these soturces, and a varied and numerous 
collection of suggestions concerning methods and forms by which the 
pupil may present evidence of his accomplishment. The “guide” 
designates certain items which all are required to use and others which 
are optional. (Both the specificity of these “guides” and the propor- 
tion of required work are gradually reduced as the pupil advances to 
the twelfth grade, so that during the last year’s work he is practically 
“on his own.”) 

In beginning the work on the fijrst unit the teacher briefly explains 
the purposes of it, and gives such information as seems to be needed 
before the pupils set about their work. Then the group is taken to the 
library. (There are some exceptions to this. Some teachers prefer 
to take the pupils to the museum or outside the school for some observa- 
tions at first hand in beginning the work.) In the library the pupils 
are assisted by the teacher and Hbrarians in finding the sources specified 
on their “ guides.” As soon as pupils have found the materials needed 
for a part of their work, they return to the seminar room. There the 
teacher gives assistance as needed, doing in general the sorts of thin gs 
which are suggested by the proponents of “supervised study.” 

As a gaieral rule, the majority of these honor pupils work informally 
under the supervision of the teacher during several days in which they 
are getting information and preparing to demonstrate the results of 
their labors. 

The work on each unit is concluded with the presentation of the 
pupil’s accomplishments. In most cases this involves a carefully pre- 
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pared written report supplemented by a brief oral report to the entire 
group. In some cases it takes the form of some object, device, or 
procedure, the production of which is described in an accompan3dng 
written record. In other cases it is merely a written record. No 
matter what its form may be, this evidence of accomplishment must 
be excellent in quality. 

A supplementary test of a more formal sort may be given at the end 
of a unit of work. It will be given then, if at all, but tests are admin- 
istered to honor pupils less frequently than to others. In order to give 
assurance that their level of achievement warrants their being placed 
in the honor group, these superior pupils are tested more frequently 
during their early years in school than during the later years. More- 
over, honor pupils are expected to develop increasing competence in 
evaluating their own efforts and in assuming personal responsibility for 
maintflining high standards of achievement. By the time they have 
reached the tenth grade, honor pupils frequently do not take formal 
examinations. 

General principles of the instruction for the lower group. Instruc- 
tion of the lower groups differs markedly from their treatment in con- 
ventional schools, probably even more than that of the honor groups. 
The actual procedures employed may be somewhat better imderstood 
if certain fimdamental principles are presented. In the first place, the 
pupil in this group is expected neither to have nor to display the types 
of competence which are the necessaiy characteristics of scholars. The 
school as a whole and the individual teachers in it waste no time or en- 
ergy in regretting the pupil’s lack of ability or inclination to read or to 
write or to speak welL Furthermore, the school in accepting this pupil 
has not obligated itself to make him a scholar. The school has not lim- 
ited itself to giving him only the kinds and amounts of knowledge and 
insight which he can acquire through his inadequate attempts at schol- 
arship. It has not even limited itself to giving him only what his rela- 
tively feeble efforts to acquire knowledge seem to earn for him . The 
school has obligated itself to give to this pupil the fullest possible meas- 
ure of understanding and the inclination and ability to use this 
knowledge in living a better life. In the case of the relatively incompe- 
tent pupil, then, this school does its utmost to insure his having 
reasonably adequate insight and the disposition and the habit of apply- 
ing it in living. 
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To repeat somewhat, the school is challenged with the necessity of 
making intelligent those who have little capacity for becoming intel- 
ligent, the obligation to elevate and improve the quality and efficiency 
of these persons’ lives. It must achieve an enormous task, working 
with relatively unpromising material. In such a circumstance the 
school has no choice. It cannot, as in the case of the honor pupils, 
devote major emphasis to the development of insight and interest, 
assuming that the pupils will be able to apply these insights in action 
as subsequent life situations may demand. It is obvious that the 
relatively unintelligent pupil cannot bridge the gap between general 
knowledge and personal behavior in specific situations. It is obvious 
also that if his schooling demands that he shall attempt the perform- 
ances typical of the scholar his failures are likely to produce in him 
a definite dislike and disrespect for the very thing that the school seems 
to stand for. 

It must be remembered also that this pupil learns slowly. There is 
not time enough to have him get his facts through his own inquiry, 
develop facility to give verbal evidence of their possession, and in 
addition develop actually the habit of living intelligently. Even if it 
were desirable to attempt to do all of these things — which it presum- 
ably is not — the only possible way in which the school can expect to 
insure his possession of the facts he needs and the habit of applying 
them in living is to get the facts into his possession as quickly, as 
easily, as surely as possible and then to devote its attention to seeing 
that they are used. 

The two phases of instnictioii of lower groups. The general pat- 
tern of instructional procedure is very similar in all basic courses for 
pupils in the lower group. In general it involves two phases. The 
function of the first phase is to produce in the pupil understanding of 
the concepts of the course, to arouse interest in these concepts, and to 
recommend desirable personal beliefs and practices. It is the function 
of the second phase to provide for application of these concq)ts, so as 
to establish at least the beginning of the habit of using knowledge in 
the practical concerns of everyday life. The first phase usually is 
carried on chiefly in the school classroom, where the teacher is the 
active agent in clarifying concepts and putting them vitally into the 
possession of the pupils. In the second phase the pupil becomes the 
active agent in carrying out projects or activities involving the further 
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mastery of ideas through use. These two phases of instruction are of 
equal importance. The teacher takes full responsibility for the plan- 
ning and supervision of both. 

Teaching procedure for lower groups. Pupils in the lower group 
assemble for instruction in the large classrooms, where they quietly 
observe the presentations of the teacher. The work of the teacher in 
the classroom consists chiefly of lecture and demonstration, although 
there is much variety and change in the sequence of events during the 
class meeting. The class meeting is planned definitely as an audience 
situation. Everything possible is done to present a program which 
will be remarkable for its dramatic artistry and singleness of effect. 
The teacher makes frequent use of the arts of the orator, the interpre- 
tive reader, the stage director, the museum curator. Graphic and 
pictorial materials are introduced frequently and in many forms. 
Some teachers who are sujEciently skillful make frequent use of 
blackboard sketches. All of them use display charts, motion 
pictures, and other projected pictorial and graphic illustrations. 
Brief pageantry and other forms of dramatization are sometimes in- 
troduced. 

Where the nature of the subject matter makes it possible, things and 
processes are presented directly and clearly. Realistic appeal to the 
senses and emotions is consistently emphasized. A wealth of illustra- 
tive detail is used, but it is used solely to produce understanding and 
belief concerning a few highly important general concepts. The 
penetrating observer sees here a frank and intelligent adoption of 
many of the materials and devices which have been used effectively 
by the theater, the church, and the press. 

Pupils in these classes are permitted and encouraged to ask questions 
and even to make individual comment concerning what they have seen 
and heard, but this is not expected nor required. If a student does 
show consistent inclination and competence to do this he becomes a 
candidate for transfer to the middle group. On occasion the group 
as a whole may participate in singing or recitative reading, but such 
activities are employed not as a mode of individual expression. They 
are employed primarily for their development of emotional solidarity 
and morale. 

Sometimes examinations are used, not so much as a measure of 
pupil achievement but as a check to aid the instructor in knowing 
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whether or not his presentations have been effective. They are usually 
in the form of new-type” examinations. 

During this first phase very little in the way of personal performance 
is expected of the pupil. He is expected to be a courteous and co-opera- 
tive member of the group. He is expected to be attentive and alert, 
although the instruction presented to him is so designed as to make 
such attention relatively effortless. The pupil is not generally required 
— at least in the introductory phase of instruction in which ideas are 
being acquired — to read, or to attempt to give expression to his ideas 
orally or in writing. He is, however, permitted and encouraged to do 
this if he wilL Usually the teacher provides for the pupil’s use a 
brief outline of the topics to be covered. This outline corresponds 
approximately to the unit “guide” used by the honor pupils, with 
some important exceptions. It is much less detailed in its outline of 
topics. It lists no required readings and the few readings which it 
does mention are simple, popular, and relatively elementary. It 
states no problems calling for the pupil’s attempt at research. It does 
contain some things not included in the “guide” for seventh-grade 
honor pupils. In connection with the topics outlined it has some very 
simply stated generalizations representing the ideas which the teacher 
has attempted to “get across” to the pupils. The “guide” for 
lower groups also differs from that for the honor pupils in describing 
and recommending activities in which the pupil is to make practical 
application of the ideas treated in the class meeting. 

These activities represent the second phase of instruction for pupils 
in the lower group. For the most part they call for definite, concrete 
action on the part of the pupil. Some suggest the production of 
material objects. Others require certain t3q)es of behavior or personal 
service. Others suggest supplementary reading. In some cases these 
practical assignments call for the development of some ability which 
the pupil has not already developed. 

Generally the pupil is permitted to select the particular assignment 
which he prefers, but every pupil in the lower group is required 
regularly to undertake some assignment of practical work and to com- 
plete it satisfactorily. It is understood that he must supply to the 
teacher whatever evidence of sudi achievement the teacher stipulates. 

There is no limit on the number of practical assignments a pupil may 
undertake, but it is required that ever3^thing undertaken must ordi- 
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narily be carried to satisfactory completion, except in those instances 
in which the teacher recommends that it be discontinued before 
completion. 

In the majority of instances these practical assignments are of such 
nature that they may be done independently by the individual pupil, 
but they are of such character that the resulting product is serviceable 
to others. Pupils are permitted to select some projects in which both 
the process and the product are significant and valuable chiefly to the 
individual concerned, but there is continual emphasis on the necessity 
and desirability of making a contribution for the benefit of others. 
Such contributions may serve the needs of pupils in the school, or they 
may be in the service of members of the pupil's family or of other per- 
sons and groups for which he should develop habits of co-operation and 
effective loyalties. 

Particularly among the younger pupils in the lower group the sug- 
gested projects are of such nature that they can be done in the school 
But as the pupil becomes older and advances through school there is 
increasing emphasis upon activities involving normal participation in 
the activities of the community outside the school. In having this 
increasing participation in the affairs of life outside the school, the 
pupil has an important opportunity which is not offered in most 
secondary schools. He is, of course, establishing the habit of appljdng 
his increasing knowledge in the realm of everyday affairs. But no less 
important is the opportunity thus gradually to make a transition from 
life in school to living away from school. Because these adjustments 
are begun while the pupil is still formally enrolled in school, he benefits 
from the school's oversight and direction. The school also benefits in 
being able thus to know better the problems encountered by young 
dtmens and to discern its own strengths and weaknesses in guiding 
them. Needless to say, this extramural activity is as broad and varied 
as possible. It grows out of the pupil's instruction in the humanities, 
the natural sciences, the social studies, and the arts and techniques 
in the basic curriculum, and out of his specialized training as well. It 
is applied as far as possible to many institutions and agencies in the 
community. He thus comes in contact with agencies for recreation, 
health service, government, business and industry, and the many 
other activities and enterprises vrith which he must be responsibly 
concerned as an adult citizen. This emphasis is a recognition of the 
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limitations inherent in the immaturity of the young and the desir- 
ability of effective adjustment to the various responsibilities of the 
adult citizen. 

Achievements demanded of pupils in the lower group. These 
things the pupil in the lower group must achieve. Recognizing his 
relative inability to carry on the pursuits characteristic of the scholar 
and his lack of the superior capacities which should be found among 
leaders, the school realistically adapts its procedure so as to obtain the 
effective production of a maximum of insight and understanding. But, 
regardless of his scholarly inadequacies, this pupil must meet some very 
real demands for achievement, and, more immediately and directly 
than pupils in the middle and honor groups, he must demonstrate 
habitual inclination and ability to make use of the knowledge gained 
in the classroom in the improvement of his everyday living. 

Instructional procedme in courses for the middle groups prob- 
ably need not be described in detail. It represents middle ground. 
It combines in moderate measure some of the characteristics of the 
work in the honor groups with some of those of the low groups. It 
is at the same time somewhat similar to the work done in our more for- 
ward-looking conventional high schools, as far as the activities of the 
classroom are concerned. It does, however, differ from them in being 
somewhat less textbookish and more vitally concerned with the realities 
of the world outside the school. 

PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

1. Contrast specifically instructional practices described in this chapter 
with those employed in a school in which you are interested. 

2. Illustrate the concrete apphcation of principles governing the instruction 
of honor pupils by selecting a topic from one of their courses and planning 
in detail the materials and procedures to be employed by pupils in study- 
ing it. 

3. In as much detail as possible indicate desirable content of the “Manual'' 
which specifies performance abihties for seventh-grade honor pupils. 

4. Undoubtedly, one of the major difficulties in giving practical effect to the 
methods of instruction described in this chapter is caused by the ladr of 
enough competent teachers. Specify in detail the matters in which the 
typical secondary-school teacher is likely to have difficulty in teaching 
the Iowa: group or the honor group in this school. 
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5. Indicate definitely the changes which would be needed in the education 
and training of prospective teachers in order to fit them competently to 
teach in this school. 

6. In connection with some subject-matter topic of your own choice, de- 
scribe concretely one or more practical assignments to be executed by 
normal pupils in the second phase of their instruction 

7. Separation of pupils into three achievement groups is clearly impractica- 
ble in many small high schools Consider the problems involved in the 
attempt to employ the methods of instruction described here in a very 
small high school, and suggest ways in which some of the major features 
of these methods might be adopted in it. 

8. Point out the major elements of these instructional procedures to which 
teachers in conventional schools are most likely to object. Consider the 
merits of these probable objections. 

9. Select any phase of the methods here descnbed as a subject for rigorous 
and thorough cntical evaluation 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


THE PROGRAM OF SPECIALIZED 
ELECTIVES 


As A COMPLEMENT to its program of instruction in the basic constants, 
the school offers an extensive program of specialized elective courses. 
The elective program is being augmented continually, and it is expected 
that this expansion will continue, regardless of the number of pupils 
who may be members of the school. The general scope and variety of 
opportunities for specialized instruction are indicated by the list of 
titles of courses now offered to pupils. These titles are as follows: 


Speech Arts 
Voice development 
Interpretive reading 
Public speaking 
Stagecraft 
Written Expression 
Fundamentals of composition 
Busmess correspondence 
Essay writing 
Versification 
Mathematics 
Business arithmetic 
Algebra 

Plane geometry 
Solid geometry 
Trigonometry 
The slide rule 
Calculating machines 
Foreign Languages 
Reading of French 
Conversation in French 
Written composition in French 
French syntax and grammar 
Reading of German 
Conversation in German 
Written composition in Gennan 
German syntax and grammar 


Reading of Russian 
Latin for college entrance 
Adjunct Courses to Meet College 
Entrance Requirements 
General biology laboratory 
General chemistry laboratory 
General physics laboratory 
Special Field Courses in Natural 
Science 
Forest trees 
Flowering plants 
Entomology 
Astronomy 
Geology 

Miscellaneous Arts and Crafts 
Propagation of plants 
Plants for household decoration 
Insect pest control 
Selection and testing of seeds 
Breeding and care of domestic 
animals 

Poultry husbandry 
Electrical instrument-making 
Telephony and wireless 
Photographic craftsmanship 
Photographic chemistry 
Pictorial design 
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Fundamentals of color and design 
Pencil sketching 
Water colors 

Block cutting and print making 

Lettering and illuminating 

Sculpture 

Marionettes 

Dress design 

Handloom weaving 

Hand needlework 

Machine sewing 

Bookbinding and the care of books 
Printing: Typography and compo- 
sition 

Printing: Press work 
Typewriting 

Op^tion of copying appliances 
and manifolding machines 
Stenography 

Graphic representation of sta- 
tistics 

Woodworking: Materials and hand 
tools 

Woodworking: Machine tools 
Wood carving 
Cabinetmaking 


Refinishing of furniture 
Metal working: Matenals and 
hand tools 

Interior decoration of dwellings 
Home gardens 

Dietetics and planning of meals 
Fundamentals of cookery 
Pastry making 

Economical purchasing of house- 
hold commodities 
The family budget 
Budgeting of personal finances 
Care of infants and young children 
Bibhographical techniques 
Elementary accounting 
Personal salesmanship 
Marketing of agricultural pro- 
ducts 

Methods of promoting and organ- 
Lzang community enterprises 
Golf 
Tennis 

Auction and contract bridge 
Instrumental training in piano, 
violin, cello, clarinet 
Music notation and composition 


Perhaps it should be explained that many of these courses are so 
arranged as to permit considerable adaptations to the needs of the 
individuals who enroll for them. For example, pupils taking work in 
entomology may give special attention to certain types of insect hfe. 
One pupil now enrolled in the course has confined his work solely to 
the study of bees. Such adaptations are facilitated by the fact that 
achievement in the elective courses is not standardized and symbolized 
in terms of units of academic credit. In the absence of such units or 
passing marks the pupil can more easily be allowed to do the kinds of 
work and the amotmts of work which are needful in his case. 

It is obvious that there is in this list of elective courses much simi- 
larity to the types of elective work offered in many conventional high 
schools. The actual content of the courses themselves is not unusu^. 
They differ from conventional training in secondary schools partly in 
the provision made for capitalizing educational opportunities outside 
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the school. However, even those courses which are conducted within 
the school are significant for the full flexibility of their a dminis tration 
and the specificity with which they are made to meet the needs of 
individual boys and girls. 

Some aspects of the significance and function of the courses offered 
as electives are best understood by comparing these courses with those 
in the curriculum of basic constants. The basic constants are designed 
to include the general education, the common culture which all persons 
should obtain as fully as their respective abilities permit. The elective 
courses are intended to provide training which may be equally im- 
portant and necessary for some persons only. Consequently, there is 
in the elective program no provision for achievement grouping or other 
tjrpe of internal classification of students, because only those persons 
who are qualified as to ability and need are permitted to participate in 
these courses. 

Chiefly concerned with the development of abilities or skills. The 
basic constants differ from the electives also in the fact that the former 
are concerned almost wholly with the production of understanding 
and appreciation as directly and immediately as possible, while the 
latter are largely concerned with the development of abilities, technical 
competences, skills, and the like. (There are a few elective courses in 
which the acquisition of knowledge is the primary aim, but in most of 
these the content might well be described as technical knowledge.) 

Organized in small units. The electives also differ from the basic 
constants in that they are for the most part offered in very small units. 
This is particularly true of the couraes which may be called elementary 
or introductory. The chief reason for this is the desirability of allow- 
ing a pupil easily to discover as soon as possible whether or not his 
aptitude for the work involved justifies his continuance in it. It 
would be possible, of course, to organize the courses in larger units and 
permit students to discontinue them whenever it seemed best, but this 
would increase the administrative and clerical work of the school with- 
out serving any usrful purpose. 

Specialized in character. Another important difference and an ex- 
ceedin^y important characteristic of the elective courses is the fact 
that they are very hi^y specialized. This makes it possible to pro- 
vide for the individual pupil spedfically what his individual needs 
seem to suggest. For sample, students who are interested in acquir- 
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ing skill in the use of the French language have a number of courses 
open to them. If they wish they may take only the course in reading, 
in which case they are concerned only with the development of the 
ability to read French, Or, if they wish, they may also take training 
in conversational French in which oral and aural training are given. 
Again, they may add to the work in conversational French training in 
written composition. And, if they are particularly ambitious, they 
may also get training in syntax and grammar. Perhaps it should be 
explicitly stated that this strict specialization applies to the intended 
outcomes of training in these elective courses, and that teachers are 
free to employ whatever procedures are most effective in producing 
them. In the course in the reading of French, for example, the pupils 
do some oral and aural work, and pupils who are learning to write 
French do considerable reading and get some instruction in syntax. 
It is at present difficult to know what varieties and proportions of dif- 
ferent ingredients should enter into the learning exercises of a course 
whose outcomes are definitely specialized. The teachers of these 
elective courses are, therefore, experimenting in an effort to find what 
kinds and amoimts of training are most economical in producing spe- 
cific outcomes. This makes it possible for the pupil who needs or 
desires comprehensive training in the use of French to get it, but the 
person who is reasonably weU suited with training in but one aspect of 
the use of French finds it possible to get that training without having 
to go through the motions of taking several other types of training 
which he neither needs nor wishes to have. 

In the same way the person whose interests or intentions involve the 
development of abilities of the sort that are often described as agri- 
cultural need not undertake anything like a complete training m that 
field. He may select specifically training in the propagation of plants, 
or in the control of insect pests, or in the marketing of farm products. 
Or he may combine all of these, together with many other aspects of 
agriculture. 

This rigorous specialization in the administration of elective courses 
has at least one marked disadvantage. It does not offer appropriate 
opportunities for the pupil who has a broad major interest within a 
given field to get all that he needs without enrolling for a considerable 
number of specialized courses. F or example, the rare pupil who should 
learn to read and write and speak a foreign language is imdoubtedly 
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better off in a course comprising all of these objectives than in three 
courses devoted separately to each of them. In the same way a boy 
who expects to enter general farming as a vocation might be better 
served by a comprehensive course in agriculture than by a number of 
separately organized courses. For the first of these pupils the school 
has at present no very satisfactory provision. If there were more pu- 
pils, all of whom need in combination the same patterns of special abil- 
ities, it would be a simple matter to offer certain comprehensive courses 
including many of the specialties now offered independently. The 
school has in fact attempted to do this for some pupils who are very 
much interested in becoming generally proficient in mathematics and 
foreign languages. However, the difficulty of finding many pupils who 
at any given time are appropriately concerned with identical combina- 
tions of various special interests has hindered the development of com- 
prehensive courses in these fields. In other words, many pupils need 
combinations of special training, but few of them need the same com- 
binations. For the second pupil, the school has much more satis- 
factory provisions. Reference will be made a little later to provision 
for apprenticeships outside the school itself. Many pupils who take 
one or more specialized electives within the school are also enrolled for 
out-of-school apprenticeships to which these specialties are pertinent. 

Individualized administration of electives. Another important char- 
acteristic of the elective courses is the fact that as far as possible they 
are administered on an individualized basis. Ordinarily a student may 
enroll in one of these courses at any time during the year. He carries 
on his work at his own rate of speed, using what time he finds it pos- 
sible to give to it. This makes it possible for some pupils to obtain 
very large amounts of training. It permits others to accomplish less. 
One characteristic which appears to be both a virtue and a necessity 
is the fact that these elective courses are administered with a minimum 
of personal direction and immediate supervision by instructors. It is 
obvious that it would be entirely impracticable to offer such extensive 
lists of courses if they all involved continuous and personal supervision 
by instructors. It also appears to be desirable to develop in pupils the 
ability to learn something new without having someone else at hand 
to act as policeman, goad, and admiring audience. 

In order to make it possible for a pupil to carry on his work in an 
dective course, a number of essentials are provided. The first es- 
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sential is the pupil’s own purpose and desire. This ordinarily exists 
in ample measure, because there is such generous offering of electives 
that there is little necessity for choosing an elective by default, and 
because there is no pressure or school influence which would mate a 
pupil enroll for any one elective course. (Some pupils in the honor 
and middle groups have to take some electives in order to qualify 
for admission to some colleges. They cannot be said to be greatly 
interested in some of these courses, but they realize that colleges are 
not the only institutions in the world which impose arbitrary require- 
ments upon us and that we shall have to make the best of a bad situa- 
tion.) Because the pupil xmdertaking an elective course is strongly 
interested in it, either for its contribution to his felt needs or for the 
preparation which it offers for some future goal, and because he knows 
full well that he must be automotive if he accomplishes anything in the 
course, the school need not concern itself about the provision of 
personal motivation by teachers. 

Manuals provided for the direction of learning. In order to provide 
guidance and direction for the pupil detailed manuals are supplied. 
These manuals indicate to the pupil the steps to be followed in his 
work, the materials to be used, effective methods of procedure, and 
exercises, problems, or projects the satisfactory completion of which 
will indicate to the pupil his success in the work. Ordinarily, the pupil 
engaged in work on an elective course does his work in one of the shops, 
workrooms, or laboratories. There he is able to get assistance oc- 
casionally from other pupils or from the teacher in charge. 

However, the school recognizes the desirability of making available 
to pupils special opportunities to develop certain types of competence 
which are best learned outside the school itself. Particularly for pupils 
who are expected soon to discontinue formal school membership, the 
school makes arrangements for apprenticeships in which they make the 
beginnings of vocational adjustments in commercial, industrial, 
domestic, personal-service, and other fields. Other pupils become 
part-time apprentices in various social agencies for recreation, health 
service, and character development. In many of these instances the 
co-operating agencies assume responsibility for directing the work of 
the young people and for providing facilities which are needed. Not 
infrequently youngsters thus become established in positions in which 
they remain after leaving school. 
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The school provides the equipment required for work in elective 
courses conducted in the school, and in some cases — in the course in 
chemical laboratory technique, for example — the school provides also 
the consumable materials. But in most cases pupils provide the 
materials. The school does provide these materials for some pupils 
who are unable to have them otherwise. Its policy is not motivated 
by stinginess. On the contrary, it wishes to have its pupils develop in- 
terests and abilities which are likely to be utilized eflfectively in out-of- 
school life. If the school were to provide generously all of the equipment 
needed by a pupil in any elective course, it would xmdoubtedly stimu- 
late undertakings. But many of these would be discontinued by pu- 
pils leaving school because they would not be accustomed to using their 
own resources, or because of their utter lack of necessary facilities. 

Rating of achievement. The pupil’s achievement is very carefully 
measured or rated. If his course has aimed chiefly at the production 
of ability or skill, as in typewriting or in interpretive reading, he is 
given a rigorous performance test and his abihty is recorded in quanti- 
tative terms as far as possible. Usually this test, in addition to indicat- 
ing his performance in relation to objective standards, is analytic or 
diagnostic in that the results show wherein he is strong or weak. In 
courses in which the objective is ability to produce a tangible product, 
as in freehand sketching or in household decoration, the pupil’s rating 
is based on the quality and extent of what he has produced. 

Construction of elective courses. The planning of these elective 
courses and the preparation of manuals for them naturally involve 
considerable labor, and as yet the school has developed no satisfactory 
method of determining what courses should be offered and no uniform 
method of preparing the manuals and examinations to be used. Usu- 
ally the courses originate at the suggestion of interested teachers, 
although many of them are suggested or requested by parents or pupils 
or interested la)men outside the school. Such suggestions or requests 
are presented to the principal or to faculty representatives designated 
by him for preliminary approval. If this tentative approval is granted, 
the suggested course is assigned to a particular person as a research 
project. This person is ordinarily a teacher, although in some in- 
stances this work has been successfully done by honor pupils and by 
able parents or laymen. 

It is stipulated that the person undertaking the preparation of the 
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elective course must prepare a report in which he presents the following 
kinds of facts and judgments: The immediate objectives or outcomes 
of the course; an outline of the factual information which the pupil 
should acquire, supplemented by specific, annotated bibliography of 
sources for each item of information; a detailed and sequential list 
and description of the abilities or skills to be acquired by the pupil; 
a work-guide which the pupil can easily follow in order to understand 
dearly what is to be learned and how it is to be learned; a list of the 
kinds and amoimts of consumable materials needed, and their cost; 
detailed specifications indicating the nature of special equipment (in- 
struments, tools, containers, floor space, and the like); estimates of the 
kinds and amounts of personal supervision which a pupil will ordinarily 
require; estimates of the total amount of time which will normally be 
used in doing the work in the course; a statement of qualifications or 
prerequisites for registration for the course, if any. 

This report is submitted to the prindpal or to persons specified by 
him. Then any of several things may happen The report may be 
accepted or rejected, or further information may be called for. If the 
report is accepted, it may be recommended that the course be offered 
as soon as possible and that the necessary manual and materials be 
provided. It may be recommended that the further development of 
the course be postponed. 

The decision concerning the availability of the course naturally in- 
volves conaderation of its financial cost and its practicability, regard- 
less of its desirability- But its desirability is carefully considered. 
Two factors, which by the way are often mutually opposed, are deci- 
sive. The first question has to do with the probable number of pupils 
who will take the course successfully, and of equal importance is the 
probability that the increased ability resulting from the course is at 
least potentially profitable in promoting the general welfare. Perhaps 
it should be admitted that in actual practice the first criterion has 
proved to be the more useful. It is much easier to predict the numbers 
of pupils who can and will successfully take a course than it is to predict 
the social contribution which the course will probably make. For 
example, during the current year several of the pupils requested a 
course in harmonica pla3dng and indicated that there would be substan- 
tial enrollment for it, among pupils in the eighth and ninth grades 
particularly. At the same time a senior eamesfly requested that he be 
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given a course in the mathematics of statistics. The persons asked to 
give preliminary consideration to these two proposals found that it 
would be quite feasible to give both courses, but there was marked 
disagreement concerning the probable social returns from each of these 
t3^pes of training. It was agreed that, if there had been equal numbers 
of qualified candidates for both courses, the course in statistical 
mathematics would surely deserve greater favor. 

If it is decided immediately to inaugurate a course, the work of 
providing the manual and the materials is put in charge of a teacher 
in the school or a la3mian who works in co-operation with a teacher. 
It is noteworthy that laymen have been very useful frequently in 
making preliminary preparations and in assisting with the conduct of 
elective courses. In some instances laymen are paid for service of this 
sort. In other instances they have declined to accept any monetary 
return. Although the school has thus far always offered such pay- 
ment, no final decision has been made regarding a desirable policy. 

Various sources of materials for elective courses. No absolute 
generalizations can be given concerning the methods of procedure in 
preparing the materials for the course. The recommendations of the 
preliminary report are closely adhered to, but the preparation of the 
course depends upon what is available for use. In some cases, the 
school has found it economical and satisfactory to use almost without 
change courses obtained from correspondence schools. Some of these 
correspondence school courses are purchased from commercially 
operated schools. Others are generously provided by universities. 
In some cases it is feasible to use conventional textbooks published for 
school use, supplementing them with necessary guidance and direction. 
In other cases, use is made of the excellent manuals which some pub- 
lishers provide for self-training in various arts and crafts. In only 
a few instances has it been necessary for the school to develop in their 
entirety the pedagogical materials necessary to offer an elective course 
effectively. 

Varied uses of elective courses. These electives serve a variety of 
functions. One of their important uses is to enable pupils to meet 
diverse requirements for admission to colleges and universities. It is 
generally believed in this school that the best possible preparation for 
college work is the type of basic curriculum and the method of instruc- 
tion given to honor pupils and scholarship pupils. The officials of the 
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school are hopeful that they may be able actually to demonstrate this 
to college authorities. But there is no intention of penalizing pupils 
through impractical idealism, and the school attempts to offer in its 
elective program the additional training which will permit competent 
students to enter college without handicap. There are certain elective 
courses which are intended solely to prepare pupils to pass certain 
examinations of the College Board.” In other cases, the school offers 
an elective course to be taken as an addition to a particular section of 
the basic curriculum, in order to permit the pupil to study this part of 
the curriculum more fully. These adjunct electives occur chiefly in 
the natural sciences, since some colleges require that the pupil shall 
have had laboratory training. Inasmuch as none of the basic courses 
requires individual laboratory work, pupils who need laboratory train- 
ing take that work as an elective course supplementing their required 
work in the basic course. 

Probably the majority of registrations in elective courses represent 
chiefly the fact that the pupils are interested in them. Some pupils say 
that these courses represent ^‘hobbies” which they have or wish to 
have. Others say that they are taking electives as ‘‘vocational prepa- 
ration.” Although the school does make extensive effort to arrange 
out-of-school apprenticeships for youngsters who are about to leave or 
who have left school and whose chief need is opportunity for super- 
vised adjustment to vocational life, its scholastic offering includes 
nothing that is arbitrarily classified as vocational. Many individual 
pupils are enrolled in some elective courses chiefly for vocational pur- 
poses. Other pupils are enrolled in the same courses for a variety of 
different reasons. The school makes no attempt to designate or to 
classify most of its intramural elective courses as distinctively related 
to leisure or to vocation or to anything else. It realizes that what is a 
mode of leisure for some is the labor of others, and that what is now a 
“hobby” may later prove to be a means of earning a living. It pre- 
sents these activities as things which many people have done and will 
continue to do. It presents them as being worth doing if they are done 
purposefully and competently. 

Ditegration with instruction in basic constants. In one sense these 
elective courses are made to serve a useful function in relation to the 
basic curriculum. Instructors in basic courses generally encourage 
and sometimes require their pupils to make use of abilities devdoped 
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in elective courses in the treatment of facts studied in the basic courses. 
For example, a pupil in an elective course in modeling and sculpturing 
will devote his entire output of models to the representation of subjects 
drawn from his study of basic subjects. In the same way, the pupil 
taking an advanced elective course in the reading of Gterman wiU 
ordinarily read about topics studied in basic courses. Through this 
reciprocal relationship both the basic courses and the elective courses 
are mutually improved. Instructors in both courses consistently make 
it a practice to know about the work being done currently by their 
pupils so that they can capitalize the possibilities for combination of 
the two fields. This is rather easily done by the instructor in the 
elective course. He needs only to know to what grade level and group 
his pupil belongs in order to know definitely what topics he is studying 
in his four basic courses. The instructor in the basic course can easily 
discover what elective training his pupils have had. But, as a matter 
of fact, he seldom needs to make any effort to find out, because the 
guide sheets used in his course specifically suggest to the student the 
employment of any special abilities he may have and the student soon 
becomes habituated to this practical integration of his activities in the 
two programs. 

It should be noted that the list of courses offered is greater than the 
number for which pupils are enrolled at any one time. Since the offer- 
ing of electives is continually being increased, it is to be expected that 
there will normally be many courses which are not in use, 

Flttctuatmg enrollments in elective courses. Usually enrollments 
in electives are relatively large at the opening of the school year and 
immediately before the summer vacation. This is because the major- 
ity of pupils start their work in them shortly after the beginning of 
school in the fall and complete it at various tunes during the school 
year without immediately starting work upon other electives, and be- 
cause many pupils register for elective courses to be carried on in- 
dependently during the summer vacation. This practice is becoming 
so popular that the school authorities are seriously considering the 
desirability of keeping the school in operation during the entire year. 
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PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

1. Criticize the list of elective courses offered at present in this school. 

2. Which of these courses should be available to any pupil without pre- 
scription or prerequisites? 

3. What prerequisites should be speafied for each of the other courses? 

4. A major necessity in the effective administration of specialized elective 
courses in this school is the provision of adequate tests of proficiency for 
measuring the achievements of pupils. Indicate desirable methods of 
measunng such achievement in several of these elective courses. 

5. As a practical project, prepare as completely as possible plans and speci- 
fications for one of the elective courses mentioned m this chapter. 

6. Some cntics of this program of electives feel that the flexibility with 
which it is administered encourages superficiality on the part of the 
pupils, and that it imposes unnecessary administrative and clerical bur- 
dens upon the school officers. Consider the probability that these weak- 
nesses might arise, as well as means of avoidmg them. 

7. Contrast this offering of specialized electives with the corresponding 
opportunities which are available in a secondary school in which you are 
personally interested, 

8. Study some particular secondary school in the attempt to determine 
tentatively the probable list of courses which might need to be offered 
if there were desire to adopt the type of program here described. 

9. Specify in detail the physical facilities and equipment which would be 
necessary for one or more of the elective courses mentioned herein 

10. Should there be any limitation upon the quantitative scope of the type 
of elective program offered m this schooP Formulate definite policies 
which should govern practice in this respect. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO^ 


PUPIL ACCOUNTING: 
MARKS AND CREDITS 


A PUPIL in this school would be puzzled if he were asked about his 
marks in school. He might reply that he has never received any marks 
for courses completed and that there are no marks in his school. This 
answer might be honest, but only partially true. The school does not 
give marks to pupils, although marks are used by the faculty in indicat- 
ing the achievement of pupils for purposes of official record. 

There is no particular objection to the assignment of marks to pupils 
in order to indicate to them or to their parents what the teachers think 
about their achievement, but the character of the educational program 
is such that the pupil cannot avoid knowing how he stands in the judg- 
ment of his instructors. Marks would be redundant in most cases. 
In the first place, every pupil knows that his location in a particular 
achievement level is the result of the amount and quality of his achieve- 
ment. When a pupil is transferred from the middle group to the 
honor group he has unmistakable evidence of success, and if he is 
transferred from the middle group to the low group the evidence 
is no less real. 

It is customary for teachers to advise pupils in advance of probable 
changes in their group status. For example, a pupil in the low 
group whose teachers find that his progress indicates that he may 
be transferred to the middle group advise him of the possibility so 
that, if he wishes to, he may imdertake to put forth additional efiFort 
to get into the middle group. In the same way a pupil whose status 
seems to be changing for the worse is warned that there is pros- 
pect of his being demoted to a lower group, so that he may do 
something about it if he will or if he can. But pupils whose achieve^ 
ment is consistently maintained on its prior level are not periodically 
reminded of that fact. They do not need to be reminded. 

In keeping its records of the achievement of pupils, the school 
records their percentile ranks in each of the respective achievement 
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groups in basic courses. If there is need, a pupil can find out what his 
rank in his group is, but he is not ordinarily informed of it. 

In the basic curriculum there are no passing or failing grades in the 
ordinary sense. A pupil who fails to achieve what is required of him in 
his basic courses is merely demoted to a lower achievement group. If 
he happens already to be in the low group and is not meeting the 
mmiTmitn requirements for that level, the school must determine 
whether or not he should discontinue his formal schooling. In so 
doing the school carefully considers the possibilities of his being better 
ojff outside the school. If his home or some other institutional agency 
promises to give him an environment and opportunities which will be 
better for him than any opportunities which the school finds it possible 
to provide, the school seeks to have him discontinue his attendance at 
school. If there are no desirable opportunities available, the pupil is 
retained in school until some reasonably satisfactory adjustment can 
be made. If such instances were to become numerous, the school 
would be very seriously concerned to make substantial changes in its 
program. 

In the elective courses, methods of evaluating pupil achievement are 
somewhat more complex and varied, although certain principles are 
uniformly followed. In the first place, the instructor who appraises 
the pupil’s work does not assign an abstract symbol, such as a letter 
or a per cent. He states as concretely and accurately as possible what 
the pupil has learned to do. For example, in the reading courses in 
foreign languages it is customary to indicate the amount and type of 
materials which the pupil is able to read with accurate comprehension 
during a given period of time. In addition the instructor records the 
number of weeks which have elapsed between the pupil’s registration 
for the course and its termination. He records also the amount of 
time consumed in actual work on the course. He records an accurate 
inventory of the extent and quality of the pupil’s productions or ac- 
complishments. 

Each pupil’s permanent record card in the school office shows in 
detail his percentile rank in his instructional group in basic courses 
(including the dates when he may have been transferred from one group 
to another), the record of his achievement in elective courses, and any 
citations or awards which he may have received in recognition of his 
special services to the general wdfare of the school. 
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These facts are all recorded on the diploma which is given to all 
pupils upon completion of the six-yeax program in the basic curriculum. 
Since all pupils take the same program of basic courses and since the 
completion of that program is the sole requirement for graduation from 
the school, there is little need for arbitrarily numerical '^credits” or 
other conventionally employed academic tallies. Sometimes the 
officers of the school have difficulty in translating the achievement 
records of their pupils into the particular symbols used by other schools 
when it becomes necessary to transfer a pupil to another institution. 

In addition to this official achievement record, the school office keeps 
cumulative records of various facts concerning the individual pupil. 
These facts include such matters as the results of standard psychologi- 
cal and achievement tests, indices of physical well-being, home condi- 
tions and the like. These supplementary facts are kept on record not 
so much because the school now has general and positive use for them 
as because it may be very necessary to make use of them in the future. 
Since the school has undertaken a program which departs somewhat 
from the conventional program in high schools the officials of the school 
are interested in comparing the results of their work with the work of 
other schools. The psychological tests and achievement tests are used 
chiefly for this purpose. There are also various occasions when it is 
useful to have readily available various facts concerning a pupil. 
There are times when parents or pupils seek advice concerning their 
current problems or their plans for the future. In such instances school 
officials find it helpful to supply some of this information. In connec- 
tion with all such requests for advice, however, the school follows the 
definite policy of giving pertinent facts and permitting the pupil or his 
parents to make a choice of any alternatives which may be open. 

The school takes pains to avoid giving credit for effort or inherent 
capacity. It is assumed that it is wiser to recognize and reward 
achievement, whidi naturally involves various proportions of capacity 
and effort. Accordingly, the officials of the school refrain from provid- 
ing special stimulation for the pupil who is apparently intelligent but 
lazy. There are doubtless individual instances in which a lazy pupil 
might be stimulated to greater effort if he were placed in an achieve- 
ment group above that which his present achievement deserves, but 
it is bdieved that sudi a paternalistic policy would vitiate the whole 
program. If it appears that significant numbers of pupils are found 
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to be in achievement groups which are not in harmony with available 
data concerning their intelligence, steps are taken immediately to 
discover the reasons for the discrepancy and, if necessary, to adjust the 
nature of the educational program. 

The pupil’s personal audit and planning. A marked departure from 
conventional practice is the school’s attempt to make pupils responsible 
for a continuous audit of their own individual progress and continued 
planning of their future program. In fact each pupil has in his own 
possession a little account book in which he keeps a record of the things 
he has achieved and of the quality of his work. He records as specifi- 
cally as possible the nature and level of any special abilities which he 
has developed, as well as any disabilities which he has. Into this book 
also go his record of his own plans for the future, particularly as they 
have reference to his education. These plans are, of course, frequently 
changed in greater or less degree. The school takes considerable pains 
to encourage and assist pupils to assess their progress accurately and 
to make their plans intelligently. It is imderstood that these records 
of progress and planning are not merely for the use of the pupils them- 
selves, but that they are subject to study by their parents, school 
officers, and the individual pupils’ sponsors. 

Sponsors for individual pupils. Every pupil in the school has at 
least one teacher who acts as his sponsor and some pupils, particularly 
those who are younger and pupils in the lower achievement groups, 
have more than one sponsor. The mature pupils in the honor group 
also act as sponsors for some of the yoimger pupils. Pupils who are 
likely soon to leave school very frequently have as one of their sponsors 
an adult layman who is not otherwise related to them. It is the 
definite responsibility of the sponsor to have the individual pupil very 
much on his conscience, to be ready at any time to give attention to 
any problem or request for assistance which the pupil wishes to bring 
to him, and to take the initiative when necessary in seeing to it that 
the pupil plans his work intelligently and that he has suitable oppor- 
tunities for getting the help which will be best for him . 

Although the sponsor is to some extent an adviser, his function is not 
so much to supply advice and answers to the pupil’s questions as to 
exercise conscientious oversight over him and to see to it that he is 
learning how to manage his affairs competently. The sponsor has 
access to the school’s record. The pupil’s selection of specialized dec- 
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tive courses must have the approval of his sponsors. And they are 
consulted whenever it seems necessary to make some change in the 
pupil’s status. Particularly when it appears that a pupil is about to 
leave school, his sponsors are consulted in order to be sure that there is 
clear understanding and approval of his probable future status. 

Ordinarily a pupil’s sponsors retam their responsibilities throughout 
his period of schooling and after he leaves school — in any case imtil 
he has established himself as a reasonably competent independent 
citizen or until there is definite indication that the further interest of 
the sponsor is no longer necessary or appropriate. It is imderstood, of 
course, that the pupil and his parents are primarily responsible for the 
pupil’s progress and plans The responsibility of the sponsor is 
secondary. He undertakes to keep himself fully informed about the 
pupil and to stand ready to help him whenever it appears that his 
assistance is necessary. 

In addition to their more direct contributions in the oversight of 
individual pupils, the sponsors — particularly the adult lay sponsors — 
collectively aid the school considerably in suggesting changes in its 
practices. These advantages are, however, incidental. Their main 
function is to aid pupils in making their own plans as intelligently as 
possible in the light of their present attainments and circumstances 
and their futixre prospects. 

PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

1. Contrast the practices here described with those m a conventional second- 
ary school in which you are mterested. 

2. Evaluate cnticaUy the methods of academic accounting used in this 
school. 

3. Prepare forms for diplomas to be awarded to pupils who are graduated 
from the school 

4. Prepare forms for comprehensive permanent records concerning each 
pupil. 

5. Evaluate cntically the school’s practice in providing sponsorship for 
individual pupils. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


THE PHYSICAL ASPECTS 
OF THE SCHOOL 


Externally the schcK>l building is simple and unpretentious. It appears 
to be temporary rather than monumental. Aside from its simplicity 
and lack of adornment it is much like conventional school buildings. 
There are, however, certain noteworthy characteristics. Although 
there is ample space for light and air, the school site is small, so that 
the school building seems to fit naturally into its locale. It does not 
have the appearance of a mammoth mausoleum in a park. One notices 
also that there is no athletic stadium — not even a graveled play- 
ground. It is furthermore immediately apparent that the building 
lacks the uniform spacing of windows which is the outward evidence of 
row upon row of classrooms identical in size and shape. 

The main entrance, which is one of several doorways, opens into 
a small reception hall. Here is the information desk, with equipment 
for the telephone operator. We are directed immediately to the ofiSce 
of the school secretary who arranges our itinerary and provides guides 
for our school visit. 

The museum. Immediately before the main entrance is a spacious 
museum. The nature of its contents is at first somewhat bewildering. 
The teacher temporarily in charge calls attention to a large chart on 
which are emblazoned concisely in harmonious and balanced pattern 
the names by which we usually refer to the fields of knowledge which 
altogether represent what man knows about his world. The teacher 
explains that this museum, like almost everything else in the school, 
derives both its meaning and its purpose from what she calls the '"basic 
curriculum.” This basic curriculum is briefly symbolized by the chart, 
and by the great variety of materials in the museum. In fact every- 
thing in the museum is put there for the purpose of representing or 
interpreting the facts which the pupils study in this basic curriculum, 
and the variety of materials is evidence of two important characteris- 
tics of the school — the breadth and balance of its basic curriculum 
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and the variety of modes of expression and materials which are used 
by pupils in their mastery and application of that curriculum. 

The museum is divided into four sections, corresponding to the four 
major divisions of the large chart on the wall. These divisions are 
called “Natural Science,” “Social Studies,” “Humanities,” and “Arts 
and Techniques.” In each of these sections there is representation of 
a varied miscellany of subjects presented in many forms and media. 

Social studies display. In the section devoted to social studies there 
are charts showing the organization and relationship of local, state, and 
federal courts; trends in the age, sex, and place of residence of persons 
convicted of various criminal offenses; the organization and functions 
of governmental agencies in the town and county; thirty-year trends 
in the national income of farmers, professional workers, industrial 
workers, and owners of securities in terms of purchasing power; the 
age, occupational experience, political service record, and special 
interests of each of the members of the local town council; the types of 
government now represented in various countries of the world, their 
distinctive characteristics, and their supposed merits and faults; 
proportional sources of financial income in the federal government and 
proportions expended for various purposes; results of a comparative 
survey of two districts in the town with reference to size of family, 
living conditions, employment of various members of family, and the 
like; the nature and extent of international wars during the past two 
thousand years. In addition to such charts there are many pictures, 
photographs, cartoons, caricatures, posters. Govanmental officials, 
economists, social workers, are represented. There is among these 
pictures a noteworthy series of photographs showing large public works 
now in progress throughout the nation. Another series dramatically 
symbolizes the social environments of people living in dty slums, farm 
homes, prosperous residential estates, and urban apartments. 

Plastic materials axe also used in this exhibit. We note a very clever 
group of sculptured caricatures of contemporary social reformers. 
An accurate model of some pupil’s vision of the ideal physical devdop- 
ment of his own communily is an attractive exhibit. 

Natural sciences. In the natural science section there is similar 
variety. Induded in this exhibit are charts showing the meteorological 
conditions in several widely scattered localities during a period of years; 
a statistical survey of the prevalence of certain human diseases in the 
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United States; the typical genetic cycles of forests in representative 
sections of the country; geographic origins of many plants used on 
American farms; a key for the identification of wildflowers in the 
vicinity at this season of the year, the development and relationship 
of various breeds of dogs; the historical development of man’s knowl- 
edge of the structure and functions of the human body; a descriptive 
classification of the flora of the community golf course (possibly cul- 
tural education for caddies); the nature of various theories concerning 
the origin of the earth. 

There are also numerous pictures, models, and actual specimens of 
the facts and the realities dealt with in the study of the world of nature. 

Humanities. The materials exhibited in the section devoted to the 
humanities are relatively dfficult to describe meaningfully in brief 
terms. Our guide explains that this section is intended to represent 
the study of human personality. It deals with the intellectual, the 
aesthetic, the spiritual, the ethical aspects of human nature. By their 
very nature these subjects are difficult to represent in graphic or plastic 
form. It is obvious that in this section, as contrasted with the others, 
there is a preponderance of material produced not by the pupils or 
other members of the school but produced by great artists or other 
competent interpreters of personality and the human spirit. 

Among the subjects or topics represented in the form of graphic 
charts axe the growth of intelligence in the individual (based chiefly 
on the data derived by Terman and other workers with intelligence 
tests) ; the significance of man’s adaptability as contrasted with that of 
plants and animals; contrasting conceptions of original nature; the 
processes by which man remembers; the theories of various psycholo- 
gists with reference to the basic motives or “drives” which influence 
man’s behavior; the personal qualities emphasized by the world’s great 
ethical teachers; the influence of environmental factors on man’s 
interests and tastes; the importance of self-disdpline as the foundation 
for personal freedom; various interpretations of culture; a self-rating 
test of certain attitudes. There are also various representations of 
the persons, the lives, and the achievements of particular individuals, 
some historical and some contemporary, who merit the consideration 
of students of human character. They are chosen from various walks 
of life. Some are examples of noble idealism, some are otherwise. 

In some cases pictorial or plastic media have been used to portray 
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visually the interesting characters drawn from the bibliographies, 
novels, plays, and other literature used by pupils in their study of the 
humanities. Ordmarily this material is produced by the pupils. 

Arts and techniques. The section concerned with arts and tech- 
niques is perhaps the most richly varied part of the museum. It repre- 
sents the methods used by individuals and institutions in the produc- 
tion and application of materials, in the provision of personal services, 
in the earning of livelihood, in the search for new knowledge, in the 
expression of thought and feeling. Among the subjects now repre- 
sented in the displays are the historic development of domestic architec- 
ture in different sections of the United States; the technique of etching; 
the historical development of industrial fabrication of textiles; tech- 
niques and equipment used in modem mining, the production of books; 
the essential steps in the general method of scientific research; methods 
employed for promotion of propaganda; methods and equipment used 
in the production and transmission of radio entertainment; methods 
employed in landscape design; the work of the lawyer, the work and 
contributions of the mathematician; the method of producing a play 
in a commercial theater. Here ako the facts are presented in a variety 
of forms and materials. 

Our guide explains that the contents of these exhibits are continually 
and rapidly changed. At no time does the material exhibited fuHy 
represent the subject content of the basic courses, although in the 
course of the school year the representation of the curriculum is 
reasonably complete. 

Educational function of the museum. The materials in the museum 
are closely related to the entire program of courses offered in the school. 
They are intended to represent and interpret the ideas developed in 
the basic courses and they involve the use of abilities produced through 
training provided in the schoolk generous program of specialized 
electives. They provide an appropriate opportunity for the demon- 
stration of the individual pupil’s ability, but their foremost function 
is to add to the imderstanding and interest of others who come here to 
observe and to study them. 

Only those materiak which meet a high standard of excellence axe 
accepted for display. In order to be accq)ted, material must be ap- 
proved by a committee of teachers and honor pupils supervising the 
particular section to which the material belongs. Many of the pupil- 
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prepared exhibits displayed in the museum are the concrete result of 
projects assigned by teachers in various courses in the school. Many 
of them are used by teachers in the direct instruction of their classes, 
particularly in the classes for pupils of mediocre ability. 

We are advised that this museum is intended primarily to perform 
an educational function. It is in no sense a trophy room. It is not 
a collection of curios or antiquities. It is intended to add to the insight 
and understanding of aU members of the school, and nothing is dis- 
played in it unless it promises to serve that purpose. 

Special projection room. Adjoining the museum and closely related 
to it in function are two other rooms. One of them is a small projec- 
tion room where individuals or groups may come for special study of 
subjects or methods best presented in motion pictures. In most cases 
these motion pictures represent things or processes related to the 
technical work which some pupils do in their specialized elective 
courses. The instructors in these courses direct their pupils to use 
these -films when necessary, and they are ordinarily permitted to study 
them at any time. There are some elective courses concerned with the 
development of rather specialized abilities in which the pupil fre- 
quently gets most of his information and direction about his own 
procedure from careful and repeated observation of a motion picture. 

Supplementary materials room. In the adjoining room useful dis- 
play materials are stored. It is not possible to store all of the materials 
for any great length of time because the supply is being continually 
augmented. Some of the materials so stored are kept for later display 
in the museum, but the greater part of these exhibits will be used by 
teachers in the instruction of their classes. Teachers are expected to 
designate the materials which will be useful for purposes of instruction 
and to use the material when needed. In this way the school is build- 
ing up a large supply of visual materials for instruction in courses. 
Included in this collection are thousands of lantern slides and large 
numbers of motion-picture films for use in instruction. They are 
carefully classified according to curriculum topics. Many of the lan- 
tern slides have been produced by members of the school, some by 
teachers and many of them by pupils. These visual materials, both 
the museum exhibits and the additional projection materials, are used 
regularly by instructors in all subjects, but principally in the classes 
for pupils of relatively low academic achievement. 
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Classrooms for the lower groups. Near by axe the classrooms 
where instruction in the basic subjects is given to the pupils in the low- 
achievement groups. These classrooms are somewhat larger than those 
in conventional high schools; each has seats for about seventy-five 
pupils. (We are told that they would be larger if there were more 
pupils enrolled in the school, and that the building has been planned 
to make it possible to increase the seating capacity of these classrooms 
if the school should increase in numbers.) These classrooms look more 
like little theaters than schoolrooms. The seats axe not divided by 
aisles, and the conventional desks are lacking. It is apparent that the 
pupils axe not expected to move about the room and that they do little 
writing, for there is only a small tablet arm at each seat. There is no 
place for the storage or use of books. The room does, however, con- 
tain some interesting and somewhat novel equipment. At the front 
of the room is a small stage, equipped for effective lighting and raised 
sufficiently so that it is easily a strong center of interest The stage is 
provided with adequate devices for a variety of types of presentation. 
It is equipped with apparatus for the projection of motion pictures 
with sound. There is also provision for presentation of radio programs 
and electrical presentation of phonograph records. Efficient easels for 
the presentation of numerous graphic displa3rs axe also provided. 

The motion-picture projector is at the rear of the room, but lantern 
slides axe used in a reflecting projector at the front of the room, so 
that the instructor may more conveniently conduct his presentation. 
The large desk for the teacher is missing. There is a portable reading 
stand for use on the stage, A few shelves axe provided for the tem- 
porary filing of materials to be used during the lesson for the hour. 
The general effect of the room is one of extreme simplicity. AH details 
of lighting, decoration and arrangement have obviously been planned 
with one idea in mind — to direct attention to what is presented by the 
teacher. 

These dassrooms for the normal groups are practically identical, ex- 
cept for differences in their decoration. We axe told that they may all 
be used with equal effectiveness for instruction in any of the basic 
subjects. 

Workrooms and shops. The remainder of the main floor is com- 
posed chiefly of workrooms and shops. These workrooms axe inter- 
connected, so that the pupil whose work requires the combination of 
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materials or equipment in more tlian one of them may work con- 
veniently. The first room we come to is called the paper room. Here 
pupils who wish to carry on work which involves the graphic represen- 
tation of facts find paper of various grades and sizes, various media for 
representation in line and color, and necessary furniture and equip- 
ment for the design and execution of projects Here are kept on file 
syllabuses or manuals to be used by pupils who register for elective 
courses in any of the various forms of graphic representation. One 
part of the room is available for use by all students who need to use it, 
but one section is reserved for pupils who are taking elective courses. 
Naturally the reserved section contains the more specialized and valu- 
able materials which are needed for work in the elective courses. 

Adjoining the paper room is the printing room. The equipment here 
is relatively simple and elementary. It includes hectographs and other 
simple types of manifoldmg machines, some small hand presses, a small 
power-driven job press and a few fonts of type (some of rubber and 
others of type metal), as well as equipment and material for various 
forms of block printing. 

The next room is the typing room. It is divided into two sections, 
one for pupils registered for courses in typing and the other for pupils 
who need to use a typewriter in connection with their school work. 
Ordinarily the latter are expected to use their own machines, if they 
have them, although the school provides some machines for such use. 

Near by is a shop containing mechanics’ hand tools, and adjoining it 
is a shop for the use of machine tools for work with wood and metals. 
The other shops or workrooms on this fbor are those for food prepara- 
tion and textiles. The latter is equipped with hand and machine tools 
for needlework and various forms of weaving. The large auditorium 
and conventional storerooms and other service rooms occupy the re- 
maining space on the ground floor 

The school library. The central feature of the facilities on the 
second floor is the school library. It is relatively much larger and bet- 
ter equipped than most school libraries are It contains three main 
divisions. One of these is the collateral study room, which is used 
chiefly by pupils in the middle group. It contains numerous tables 
at which pupils may study. The walls are lined with cases contain- 
ing books assigned for reading in the various basic courses. The 
books are classified by courses so that pupils may find them with- 
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out difficulty. A second major section of the library is the general 
reference and reading room. It contains current periodicals and 
standard reference works such as encyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, 
bibliographies, and catalogues. The third major section is given 
up to book stacks and study alcoves for use by honor students and 
teachers. 

The library is naturally equipped with its service department m 
which books are received, catalogued, and repaired. The repair depart- 
ment also serves as the bookbinding shop for pupils who wish to take 
elective work in bookbinding. Perhaps it should be mentioned in this 
connection that the library is used, in addition, for the training of 
pupils who take other elective courses, such as the course in bibliog- 
raphy. 

Directly adjoining the general reference room and the stacks are the 
seminar rooms for pupils in the honor group. Each seminar room 
opens on the library. Each room is equipped with a large table and 
enough chairs to accommodate a small honor section of pupils meeting 
in conference among themselves or with their instructor. When 
seminar rooms are not being so used they are available for study by 
individual honor pupils or teachers using the books in the stacks or 
reference room. 

Near the library are the offices of members of the faculty, including 
that of the principal The principal's office is located here, rather than 
near the main entrance to the school building, chiefly for the reason 
that most of his time and effort is devoted to the continuous develop- 
ment and co-ordination of the educational program of the school In 
order that he may do this the management of administrative routine 
and the details of the organization of personnel are largely delegated 
to the school secretary. 

Classrooms for the middle groups. The rooms for class meeting 
of pupils in the middle group are located on the second floor also. 
They are similar to those commonly found in conventional high schools. 
In general, the special equipment or materials for instruction in specific 
subjects, such as books and other study materials, are those used by 
pupils in the seventh and eighth grades. In these grades the learning 
activities of the pupil are more comprehensively guided through the 
personal supervision of the teacher than in the advanced grades. As 
the pupil develops ability to do more and more of his work independ- 
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ently it is expected tliat many of his activities in connection with his 
study of his basic subjects wDl be carried on in the library or in the 
various workrooms in the school or even outside the school. 

Climes and additional workrooms. The second floor contains also 
a number of workrooms. In general, they represent the types of 
activities or materials which are more likely to be used by pupils in the 
middle and honor groups. It should be understood, however, that 
many pupils in these groups make use of the facilities in the work- 
rooms on the first floor, and some pupils in the low groups use those 
on the second floor. 

There are three workrooms or laboratories which serve a very signifi- 
cant function. In them is carried on the diagnostic and remedial work 
in relation to the three fundamental abilities for which the school has 
rigorous standards — reading, oral expression, and written expression. 
Pupils whose performance in any of these abilities falls below standard 
for their grade or achievement group in the basic subjects come to these 
clinics for diagnosis and remedial treatment. The room for clinical 
treatment of reading is equipped with materials and devices for the 
accurate diagnosis of reading abilities and the remedial treatment of 
disabilities. Separate rooms for work in oral expression are equipped 
with special materials for similar purposes. Each of these clinics is in 
charge of a teacher having special training and competence for this 
work. These clinics continually made use of facts and services pro- 
vided in the department of health service which will be mentioned 
later. 

Near by is the workroom for training in vocal arts. It is equipped 
with devices for phonographic recording, radio broadcasting, and 
musical accompanimait. It is used appropriately for work in a variety 
of elective courses, induding some of the oral work in foreign languages. 
Elective courses in dramatics, however, are carried on chiefly in the 
classrooms used for instruction with the normal groups, or in the larger 
school assembly hall. 

Among the remaining workrooms on the second floor are sound- 
proofed practice rooms for instrumental music, workrooms for ph3^cal 
science and biological sdence; a photographic studio and darkroom; 
a mathematical and statistical laboratory. 

The lounge. A rather distinctive feature of the school is its lounge, 
which is provided as a place for quiet rest and relaxation. This is 
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a very recent development and its feasibility remains to be proved. 
It was inaugurated diiefly upon the recommendation of the depart- 
ment of health service. There are still a few teachers and not a few 
pupils who seem to think that school life should normally be made up 
of hard work, reKeved occasionally by hilarious play. The committee 
of pupils and teachers who are responsible for directing this innovation 
and making decisions about its continuance are hopeful but uncertain 
about it. 

Department of health service. The department of health service 
which is operated in conjunction with the school is housed in a re- 
modeled dwelling adjoining the school. This arrangement is looked 
upon as temporary, since it has not yet been decided definitely whether 
health service should be a major responsibility of the school or whether 
it should be a special community service in its own right. In this build- 
ing are provided as nearly as possible what corresponds to the clinical 
and out-patient service conventionally obtainable at a good hospital 
The building is adequately equipped for use by the nurse and internist 
who are there daily and the specialists who are available by appoint- 
ment. These specialists include an oculist, an orthopedist, and a 
psychiatrist who are readily on call throughout the year, and who come 
periodically to make certain routine examinations. Other specialists 
axe called as occasion arises. 

It is pointed out that this department of health service is not directly 
responsible for health instruction in the school. That is induded in the 
basic instructional program. The function of this special department 
of health service is to provide competent clinical examinations and 
treatment for boys and girls of school age. It is primarily a community 
enterprise, and the school has encouraged its development as such an 
enterprise. 

Possibly it should be noted in this connection that the school makes 
no attempt to provide facilities and a program for athletic sports or 
other physical recreations. The school has, however, encouraged the 
development of an independent community project for outdoor sports 
and other physical and recreational activities. In its own program it 
therefore avoids duplicating or competing with this community recrea- 
tional program, whidi is participated in not only by bo3rs and ^Is but 
by adults as well. The school believes that there are marked advan- 
tages in a program which is thus available to pec^le of all ages, and that 
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a school is not suffering any discernible disadvantage in being without 
its own program of athletic sports and like physical activities. 

The morning schedule. The daily schedule of classes and activities 
differs in some respects from that of conventional high schools. The 
morning hours are entirely devoted to instruction in the four divisions 
of the basic curriculum. At five minutes after eight all pupils in the 
school assemble in the respective classrooms in which their first class 
meetings are held. Every morning a ten-minute period is used for the 
presentation of matters which concern the entire school. Frequently 
the principal or an instructor or student leader speaks by means of the 
radio equipment. Ordinarily, however, this time is used in various 
wa37s in different classrooms and on different days. The instructor may 
read to the pupils something well suited to help them enter the day’s 
work in an inspired mood, or there may be music or a brief bit of pag- 
eantry. Whatever the form or medium, the purpose of this brief 
period is not unaptly called devotional. It is designed to stimulate 
and inspire. 

Instruction for all pupils begins promptly at eight-fifteen and con- 
tinues imtil twelve-fifteen. During these hours each pupil has attended 
four classes, one in each of his basic subjects. Each class meeting is 
fifty-five minutes in length, five minutes being allowed for transfer 
from classroom to classroom. The school is a quiet place during the 
morning hours. The shops and workrooms are almost deserted, except 
for the presence of a few honor pupils in advanced courses whose work 
may take them there, and of some graduates or unemployed adults who 
are permitted to use the facilities of the school during the morning 
hours. The library also is by no means fully occupied. Honor pupils 
are doing some of their work there, but they are relatively few. 

The afternoon schedule. In the afternoon the general atmosphere 
of the sdiool is very different. Pupils are to be seen coming and going 
within the building and outside it. There are many pupils in the 
museum, some arranging exhibits, others studying them. The shops 
and workrooms are in use. The library is well filled with busy students. 
In several of the seminar rooms small groups of students are at work 
on their problems. And if we might follow pupils away from the 
school building, we should find many of them, individually or in groups, 
independently at work gathering facts or canying out projects related 
to what they have been studying in the school 
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The amount of afternoon time spent in school work varies, since each 
pupil’s program" is his own. This does not necessarily mean that 
he has chosen it for himself. Particularly in the low-achievement 
group, pupils are frequently assigned specific tasks to be done at 
particular times. But even among pupils in the lower group this is 
not done unless it is necessary. And, it should be imderstood, any 
pupil who demonstrates no capacity for undertaking and accomplish- 
ing worthwhile work responsibly is ordinarily looked upon by his fel- 
lows and his superiors as a candidate for dismissal from the school. 
Since the school seeks to produce among its pupils to the fullest possible 
degree the development of initiative, resourcefulness, and responsibility 
in the application of personal talent to worthy enterprises, it tries to 
provide an environment in which these abilities can actually function. 
Accordingly, the entire afternoon is available to the student to be used 
as he needs to use it. Pupils taking elective courses do much of that 
work then, and all pupils who have work to be done in connection with 
their basic courses are expected to do much of it during the after- 
noon. 

Discipline. In general, there is very little need for direct regulation 
of the behavior of pupils during the afternoon hours. A pupil is not 
immediately compelled to be at work. Compulsions of that sort are 
inherent in the standards of achievement in the various levels of in- 
struction. But loafing in the shops is not tolerated, and if any pupil so 
far departs from the spirit of the school as to interfere with the activi- 
ties of others who are at work he immediately becomes the object of 
serious exertions on the part of honor students whose task it is to 
conserve and improve the civic life of the school, and incidentally to 
develop their own powers of leadership in so doing. 

PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

1. Contrast the details of this building with those of a recently erected 
high-school building in your locality. 

2. Prepare in graphic form detailed plans for the building in its entirety. 

3. Present either a verbal description or a graphic plan showing the detailed 
arrangement of some part of the building. 

4. Consider the implications of locating the principal’s office on the second 
floor near the library. Compare the merits of this arrangement with the 
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conventional practice of placing the administrative offices near the main 
public entrance to the building. 

5. Many persons believe that a school building, in its eictemal appearance, 
at least, should be a monumental S5mibol of local pride. Evaluate the 
educational implications of this view m contrast with those of the building 
here described. 

6. Investigate the handicaps imposed upon certain secondary schools by the 
structures in which they are housed and attempt to decide how many 
years a secondary-school building should be expected to last. 



• CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR- 


THE SOCIAL AND CIVIC LIFE 
OF THE SCHOOL 


A DISTANT inquirer writing for information about ^^extra-curriculum” 
activities in this school might be saddened and discouraged by their 
apparent absence. The school has a definite poKcy of not initiating 
any extra-curriculum activities and of getting rid of them promptly 
whenever they appear. 

This policy is partly a consequence of its broad instructional pro- 
gram. It must be remembered that instruction in this school is con- 
cerned not only with the acquisition of knowledge and ability but with 
their continual employment for the development of more intelligent 
and satisfying personal living and for the improvement of the welfare 
of others. It must be remembered also that many types of activity 
conventionally included in the extra-curriculum programs of secondary 
schools are here given a definite place in the curriculum of basic courses 
or in the curriculum of specialized electives. 

‘^School spirit.” Undoubtedly, the chief reason for the relative 
absence of extra-curriculum ” activities is the vitality of the curricular 
program. Teachers in this school believe that any reasonable demand 
for the inauguration of a special program of extra-curriculum activities 
should be interpreted as a warning signal indicating that the primary 
purposes of the school are not being sufficiently achieved. It would 
never occur to a supervisory officer in this school to suggest the organi- 
zation of a dub as a stimulating adjunct to instruction in a course, and 
any person who recommended the development of athletic for 
the purpose of devdoping “school spirit” would be looked upon as 
a stranger to the school or as stupid. The fact is that its enthusiasm 
and vitality are strikingly important qualities of this school. 

This enthusiasm grows out of the vigorous belief among the pupils 
that it is a necessary and meritorious thing to learn to understand what 
sort of worid one is living in and that the school exists to make that 
possible. The bdief is even more stron^y evident among the teachers. 
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who know that they must foster this conviction not only among their 
pupils, but among themselves. It is doubtless easier for teachers to do 
this in this school than in many conventional schools where pupils 
frequently ask, What is the use of my studying this?’^ only to receive 
unsatisfactory replies because there is no reasonable affirmative answer 
to the question. 

But the teachers are not entirely responsible for the nourishment of 
this vitality. The principal and the supervisory stafE consider it to be 
their most important responsibility. They realize that any established 
institution tends naturally to become uncritical and desultory concern- 
ing its purposes, to pay attention to the immediate details of procedure, 
to become comfortably fixed in habit, and dead. Hence, they rigor- 
ously discipline themselves to keep alive to their main purpose. They 
seek to achieve in themselves the continual increase of understanding 
which they hope to produce in their pupils. Although the details of 
efficient administration are not neglected they are consistently and 
consciously subordinated to the primary task of stimulating among 
teachers and pupils alike zeal for the achievement of this high objective. 
This aim becomes the creed, the challenge, the rallying cry through 
which aU the activities of the school are stimulated and inspired. 

This spirit expressed practically through a number of particular 
aspects of the school program results in the schooTs being a busy and 
somewhat unxoutinized place. The comprehensive nature of the basic 
curriculum, the variety of individual assignments given in connection 
with the work of the basic courses, the variety and fliexibility of the 
specialized elective courses, the increasing development of personal 
initiative and responsibility expected in pupils — all make necessary 
a variety of enterprises within the school. 

School government. Usually the class meetings in the basic courses 
occupy the forenoon. Thereafter pupils arrange their schedules of 
activities to fit their individual needs. Pupils in the honor group 
are entirely free to do as they think best with their time. Pupils in 
the middle groups and low groups must meet certain stipulations 
made by their teachers with reference to the use of their time. The 
amount of time stipulated by the teacher naturally varies among 
individual pupUs. In a few cases in which the pupils seem to be unable 
to plan activities wisely the teacher assumes almost complete control 
of their schedules. And in some cases this means that the teacher wiU 
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supervise the activities of the pupils personally. In the majority of 
cases, however, pupils are free to use the afternoon hours as they wish. 
Many of them go to work in shops and laboratories, in the museum, or 
in the library. Some of them whose obligations permit use some time 
for loafing or other forms of recreation. 

Since the school makes it a general policy to hold pupils responsible 
for results and to give them as much freedom as possible in achieving 
those results, and since only a few of the pupils are required to work in 
the afternoons under the immediate direction of teachers in the basic 
courses, there is naturally a good deal of informality. Particularly in 
the afternoon hours and throughout the school day there is obvious 
necessity for regulation and direction of pupil behavior in personal 
relationships and in the proper maintenance and use of the physical 
equipment of the school. The pupils and the faculty participate jointly 
in the determination of regulations and in their enforcement. The 
policies represented in the government of the school may be said to be 
realistic. The civic machinery of the school is simple. There is no 
attempt to institute various and complicated student organizations, 
ofl5.ces, and agencies merely for the sake of having them. There is no 
attempt to ape the governmental organizations of other institutions. 
This school has no ^‘supreme courts,’’ district attorneys,” “senates,” 
“legislatures,” or “chiefs of police.^’ Such oflicers and agencies as it 
does have are not imported imitations. They are merely the officers 
and agencies which seem to be necessary to the efficient and satis- 
factory organization of the group life of the school. 

Furthermore, this school does not have “self-government” in the 
sense in which the term is ordinarily used. Personal responsibility and 
self-direction are fostered, but there is no attempt to deny or to gloss 
over the fact that the principal and the faculty are the superior authori- 
ties in the government of the schooL There is no pretense at student 
supremacy in which the faculty controls the school by subtle under- 
cover work. This would be inefficient school management and dis- 
honest civic training. 

Pupils share responsibility. On the other hand, it is recognized 
that the faculty has no monopoly of talent for wise leadership and that 
efficiency demands that ability be employed wherever it exists. Ac- 
cordingly, the pupils in the honor groups are given distinctive respon- 
sibilities. Their elected representatives share with the faculty the 
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responsibility for certain determinations of policy and have general 
responsibility for direction of the group life of the school. It is gener- 
ally recogni^ that the pupils in the honor group are the responsible 
leaders and it is specifically stipulated that only honor students are 
eligible to hold the more important oflSces in the school govern- 
ment. Subordinate oflices are filled by pupils in the middle and low 
groups. It is definitely understood by all members of the school that 
everyone is under obligation to contribute to the welfare of the school 
and that officers in the honor group are responsible for the wise deter- 
mination of general policies and the general plans for ad m i n istering 
the social and civic affairs of the school. It is expected that pupils in 
the lower groups will be subject to direction by their superiors and 
that they will obediently and co-operatively perform necessary tasks 
assigned to them. 

The aim is to get efficiency and economy by distributing the neces- 
sary work widely, so that no pupil is imduly burdened, and intelli- 
gently, so that the work assigned to each pupil is appropriate to his 
talents and inclinations. The schooFs plan of democratic and rigorous 
achievement grouping greatly facilitates this delegation of tasks in 
relation to ability, and the plan for group government supports and 
confirms the curricular and instructional arrangements. 

There is difference of opinion concerning the desirability of requiring 
honor students to take responsibility for superior contributions and for 
leadership in the social and civic life of the school. Objectors point out 
that some students have great intellectual brilliance, but are not ac- 
cepted in the honor group because they will not or cannot develop com- 
petence in active leadership. Critics also observe that some pupils of 
inferior mentality are very skillful in assuming leadership over others 
of greater inteUigence. It may be that the sdiool will ^d it wise to 
relax somewhat its requirement that an honor pupil must be superior 
not only as a student, but also as a leader in the school’s civic life. 

The school makes no regular effort to provide specifically and 
separately for the entertainment or recreation of its pupils. It is as- 
siuned that pupils should enjoy their school life and that the effective- 
ness and value of school work are increased if the pupils find interest 
and pleasure in it. All who are responsible for it seek to make the 
school as completely as possible a pleasant, cheerful, friendly place in 
which to live and work. It is further assumed that the insights and 
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the abilities developed in school should contribute greatly to the pupils’ 
pleasure, both at present and in the future. To that end the school 
seeks as far as possible to capitalize the achievements of pupils in their 
academic work for the pleasure and satisfaction which these achieve- 
ments offer. Both in the basic courses and in the specialized elective 
courses pupils are encouraged to undertake projects which will result 
in contributions to the enrichment of group life in the school. Conse- 
quently, frequent assembly programs are almost entirely devoted to 
the presentation of accomplishments growing out of the academic work 
of the pupils. These assembly programs represent a balanced pattern 
of the various fields of interest symbolized by the academic curriculum. 
Pupils in the honor and middle groups almost exclusively direct the 
presentation of these programs. They realize that it is a definite ob- 
ligation to learn how to exercise effective leadership through the popu- 
larization of significant ideas and desirable interests. Not only in con- 
nection with assembly programs but also in the museum, the library, 
and the various classes for the low groups particularly, the honor pu- 
pils are continually at work in the attempt to present materials and 
activities which will cultivate interest and promote desirable activities 
among the pupils generally. In this way the essential elements in the 
academic curriculum are made to become absorbing centers of interest 
and activity for all students. 

Thus conventional extra-curriculum activities are not definitely ex- 
cluded by arbitrary fiat. The vigorous interest in the basic program 
of the school leaves very little room for them. 

Alertness to the need of change. This school is not exempt from 
a tendency which is characteristic of secondary schools generally. 
This is the tendency of certain activities to become permanent, to be 
continued repetitively long after the needs which originally produced 
them have disappeared. The general policy of alertness concerning 
vestigial traditions applies to all phases of the educational program of 
the school. Although the content of the basic cxrrriculum changes 
slowly and gradually, and the offering of specialized electives varies 
from year to year, the practical projects for the application of the cur- 
riculum ordinarily change rapidly from year to year. There are two 
important reasons for tMs. One reason is that the wealth of potential 
opportumties for the application of curriculum concepts in the activi- 
ties of the pupils is so great that it seems entirdy possible to change 
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them from year to year and very desirable to do this in order to keep 
the activities of the pupils fresh and vital, to prevent school work from 
becoming desultory and dull. Another reason grows out of the basic 
policy of the school with reference to the reciprocal relation of the 
school and the world. In addition to its interpretive relationship the 
school seeks also to contribute as much as possible to the improvement 
of the community for which it exists. \Wien, as frequently happens, 
there has been developed in the school some project or activity which 
has demonstrated its value and practicability as a special or sup- 
plementary activity, either of two things may happen to it. If it 
demonstrably has such value and efficiency as to merit inclusion in the 
school's curricular program it is included therein. If it seems to be 
a valuable enterprise but unsuited to inclusion in the permanent pro- 
gram of the school it is recommended that it be carried on elsewhere 
and without the direct guidance or support of the school. Both the 
program of the school and the life of the community have been enriched 
as a result of this policy. If after reasonable trial an activity seems to 
possess neither sufficient merit and practicability to be included in the 
program of the school not sufficient appeal to be carried on in the com- 
munity without sponsorship of the school, it is allowed to die promptly. 

Thus the social and civic life of the school is primarily focused upon 
the basic essentials of its educational program. Its teachers and pupils 
are energetically and interestedly active in carrying on projects and 
applications of their academic work. Their activities are varied and 
numerous, so that they involve the development of many types of 
aptitude and talent. These activities are regulated on the assumption 
that the development of intelhgent and responsible leadership and 
appreciative and co-operative followership are both essential and 
desirable. 

There are in the local community certain groups of persons and 
established organizations who lack convenient facilities for carr3dng on 
certain desirable leisure-time activities. The school authorities en- 
courage the fullest possible community use of the school bxiilding and 
its equipment, provided such use does not interfere with the efficient 
operation of the school as a school. At present a number of special 
groups and organizations use parts of the school building at times when 
it would not otherwise be used. In some cases members of the school 
participate in activities of these groups, but such participation is not 
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recognized nor encouraged as a part of the work of the school. As in 
the case of the administration of health service, the school may co- 
operate in making possible or in making more convenient or economical 
various community enterprises. But with deep appreciation of its 
essential objective of presenting to youth a harmonious interpretation 
of the world and developing increasing ability in the application of 
intelligence and talent for the improvement of life, the school zealously 
avoids those dissipations and dilutions of effort which might diminish 
its major achievement. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

I Analyze and evaluate school spirit ” as it exists in a conventional school, 
pa3nng attention particularly to methods of stimulating it, the character 
of the matters to which pupils are zealously loyal, and the ways in which 
they usually give expression to their enthusiasms, if any. 

2. Some persons doubt whether young people have sufficient wisdom and 
maturity to become very enthusiastic about the sort of program which is 
available in this school They even doubt whether the most zealous 
efforts on the part of the faculty can ordinarily be expected to arouse and 
maintain the enthusiasm of pupils without resorting to various extraneous 
stimulants. Are these doubts reasonable? 

3. Another object of suspicion and doubt is the fact that pupils are allowed 
so much freedom and personal responsibihty during the afternoon hours. 
Some persons hold that school work must be uniformly regimented if it is 
not to break down into disorder and confusion Consider from many 
viewpoints the advantages and weaknesses of this phase of practice m the 
school. 

4. Contrast the government of this school with that in a secondary school 
with which you are familiar. 

5. Disregarding its appropriateness or inappropriateness in contributing to 
efficient conduct of the educational program of the school, evaluate the 
social and avic life m this school in terms of its value as a preparation 
for life outside the school. 
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524, 525; mstruction of lower pupil 
groups, 525, 526; social studies, 526, 
527; arts and techmques, 527-533; 
metiiods of mstruction, 535-547 

Beatley, B., 152 

Betz, W., quoted, 227, 228 
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Binet, 77 

Biogeograpliy, as subject of instruction, 
520 

Biology, as subject of instruction, 241, 
244, 408, 410, 414, 520, in basic-con- 
stants curriculum, 520, 521 
Birth rate, effect of, on secondary-school 
population, 64 

Bobbitt, F , 449, quoted, 450; 454 
Book, W F , 87, 88 

Bookkeeping, as subject of instruction, 
27s, 279-281 
Boston, 25, 29 

Boston Latin School, 20, 23, 25, 26 
Botany, as subject of instruction, 240, 
241, 244, 412 
Brammell, P R., 332 
Breslich, E R., quoted, 225 
Brewer, J M , 337 
Bridgeport (Conn ), 70 

Briggs, T H, 431; quoted, 452 , 453 

Bnght and dull pupils See Differentia- 
tions in curricula, homogeneous group- 
ing of pupils 

Busmess, as subject of instruction, 278, 
280 j 

Buswell, G T., 196, 205 j 

California, 67, 88, 154, 266 
Cambridge (Mass ), 25, 28 
Care of sick, instruction m, 336 
Carnegie Foundation, 50 
Carpentry, as subject of mstruction, 287 
Central High School of Philadelphia, 45 
“Character education,” 430; results of, 

430, 431 ^ 

Charlestown (Mass ), 25 
Charters, W. W , 451, 453 
Cheever, , 26 

Chemistry, as subject of instruction, 10, 
51, 224, 241, 244, 284, 408, 412, 417, 

529 

Chronology, in history instruction, 263, 
264 

City planning, as subject of instruction, 
533 

Civics, as subject of instruction, 7, 258, 
259, 262, 263, 265, 269, 526 
Ci'ril government, as subject of instruc- 
tion, 51 

Civil service, as subject of instruction, 
280 

Classical course, 240 
Classical Investigation (American Classi- 
cal League), 196, 197, 199-201 
Classical scholarship, 21 
Classics, 375; hteraiy, instruction in, 73, 


174, 175; pre-war approach to, 175, 
176; newer tendencies concerning, 176, 
177, emphasis on humanities, 180 
Classroom practice, changes needed m, 
394, 395, sources of new methods, 395, 
39 ^ 

Clmton, DeWitt, 50 

Coleman, A , 2od, quoted, 207-209 

College, relation of secondary school to, 

154- 159 function of, 154, 155; influ- 
ence of admission requirements of, 

155- 157, 159 . . 

College Entrance Exammation Board, 
influence of, on high-school courses, 
157; unreliabihty of examinations, 158; 
improvements in, 158, examinations, 
5S8 

CoUms, J E , 90 

Colonial education, contributions of, to 
secondary-school tradition, 20-33, cur- 
ricula in, 25, 26, theories and modes of 
I mstruction of, 26, 27; teachers m, 27- 
29. See also Academy, Latm gram- 
mar school, Pubhc high school 
Commerce, as subject of mstruction, 278 
Commercial and busmess training, 279- 
282; importance of, 279, nature of, 279, 
280; cnticisms and changes, 280-282 
Commercial subjects, mstruction in, ii, 
82 

Commission on the Curriculum (1927- 
28), 131, 132 

Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, 126, 242-244, 

247 

“Committee of Seven,” 257, 265-267 
Committee of Ten, 50-53, 239-241, 244, 

248 

Committee^ on Ancient Languages of 
Commission on Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education, 194 
Committee on College Entrance Re- 
quirements, 241 

Committee on Reorganization of Latin, 
201 

Composition, teaching of, 168 
Conventionale reorganized schools, 149, 
150-152 

Cooking, as subject of instruction, 276 
Co-operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, 159 
Cornell, E. L , 83 

Counts, G. S., 69-72, 248, 258, 259 
Cowan, P. A , 79 
Coxe, W W , 83, 92, 93 
“Creative writmg,” evaluation of, 170, 
171 
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Cultural inferiority complex, 193 
Curriculum, reorganization of, 448-480, 
importance of, 448; scientific methods, 
449-451; studies of factual content, 
4SI-453) provmclahsm, 453-455; mod- 
ification, 453-455, modification of 
teaching metiods, 455, 456, urgency 
of reorganization, 457, broader concep- 
tion of purpose needed, 457, 458, de- 
velopment of social intelligence, 458- 
461, changing conception of knowledge, 
461-466, development of special tal- 
ents, 467, 468, training in techniques, 
468^474, need of defimte standards of 
pjeTformance, 474, 475; criticism of 
single standard, 475, training m thmk- 
ing, 475, 476; major deficienaes of pro- 
gram, 477-478; basic problems, 478- 
480 See also Basic constants, cur- 
riculum of 

Daiiymg, as subject of instruction, 290 
Darwinians, 40 
Davis, R A., 83 

Democracy, and school objectives, 113- 
138; need for recogmtion of, 113; lib- 
erty, 113-116, equahty, 116-118, fra-i 
temity, 118-121, individualism, 123- 
125; preparation for hving, 125-130; 
imphcations of democracy and life- 
preparatory aim, 130, 131 
Dewey, J., quoted, 423 
Diet, mstruction in, 336 
Differentiation in curricula, 376-396, in 
basic courses, 376-390; methods, 377; 
failure for “slow’' pupil, 377, 378, ac- 
celeration for “bnght” pupil, 378, 
379; homogeneous classification of 
pupils, 379, 380, objections to, 380, 
381; misconceptions of mental ability, 

381, 382, Ignoring of differences in, 

382, 383; need of harmomous ap- 
proach, 383-385; revision of courses to 
suit bnght and dull, 385, 386, movie as 
educational medium, 386, pupil’s 
pleasure, emphasis on, 386-388; possi- 
bihties of progress, 388; differences in 
instruction of bright and dull, 388- 
390, probable criticisms of proposals 
for, 390; indoctrination and dull pupil, 
390, 391 , leaders or followers, 391, 392; 
standards of proficiency, 392, 393, 
writmg for bri^t and dull pupils, 393; 
remedial training, 393, 394; chpi^ in 
classroom practice, 394, 395; in train- 
ing of teasers, 39s; sources of new 
classroom methods, 395, 396 


Discipline, 12, 278, in colonial education, 
26, 27; education as, 420; formal, 420- 
422, objections to, 422-425 
Drawmg, instruction and training in. 
See Art 

Earth science, in basic-constants air- 
riculum, 520 ^ 

Ecology, as subject of instruction, 520 
Economics, as subject of instruction, 
258, 259, 265, 269, 408, 526 
Eddy, H. M , quoted, 207 
Educational outcomes, required of sec- 
ondary education, 122, 123 
Educational program, theories and issues 
of, 406-480, consistency and diversity 
in, 406, technical competence, 406, 
407; factual knowledge, 407; vaneties 
of approach, 407, 408; organization of 
courses, variety of, 408; completeness 
and partiahty of program, 408, 409, 
humanities m field of English, 409, 410; 
neglect of arts, 410, 41 1, mathematics 
and linguistics, natural environment, 
412; social environment, 413; indis- 
cnininate curriculum, 414, influences 
on, 414, 415 , institutional inertia, 415, 
416, traditional specialization, 416- 
418, correlation of subjects, 418, 419, 
conflicting theories of educative proc- 
ess, 419, 420; education as discipline, 
420-425, transfer, 425-428, and real- 
ism, 428-430, mdividualistic theories, 
431-434, need for synthesis of views, 
434-436, social reform, school as 
agency of, 436, 437; stabilizing influ- 
ence of education, 437, 438; relation to 
other social agencies, 43S, 439; influ- 
ence of pressure groups, 439-441, 
major educational problems, 441, 442 
Elective system, 397-399, extension of, 
466. See also Spedali^ electives 
Electricity, as subject of instruction, 287 
Elementary school, incoordination of, 
with secondary ^ool, 145; attempts 
to just^, 145-147 
Ehmuiation, problem of, 65, 66 
Eliot, Qiarles W., 50, 51, 147, 448 
Emerson, R. W , 432 
Engineering, as subject of instruction, 
40, 534 

En^ish, as subject of instruction, 4, 5, 8, 
9, 39> 40, 5 h 82, 155, 156, 197, 198, 
240, 261, 284, 29s, 336, 407, 410, 41 1, 
jl68, 473, 474, 522-524, 529 
English department, relation of, to oth- 
ers, 171, 172 
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English language and literature, 164- 
184; predominance of, in secondary- 
school curriculum, 164; recent trends 
in teaching of, 164, 165; earlier in- 
struction m, 164, 165; influence of col- 
lege admission requirements in, 165, 
166; work of English Round Table, 
nature and influence of, 166, 167; m- 
stnicdon in written and oral expres- 
sion, 167-174; m reading of literature, 
174-180; English instruction in rela- 
tion to secondary-school objectives, 
180-184; conceived as social-science 
study, 182; primary purpose of, 183, 
major issues and problems, 183, 184 
EngUsh Round Table of High School 
^tion of National Education Asso- 
dation, 166 

Enrollments. See Population 
Equality, and education, 116-118 
Erb, B. P., 262-264; quoted, 263 
Ethics, as subject of instruction, 51 
European theories of education, appli- 
cations of, 46 
Examinations, 8, 9 
Exclusion of uneducable pupils, 118 
Exploratory courses, 341; weaknesses of, 
342, 343 

Extra-curricular activities, ii, 352-361; 
indefimteness of, 352, character of, 
353, potential scope of, 353-357; 
classification of, 354, 355; variety of, 
355, absorption of, m sdhool curricu- 
lum, 356, 357; improvements needed, 
357-361 

Factual knowledge, in educational pro- 
gram, 407, 462, 463 
Faflor, C. W., 78 

FaiLuxes of pujiils, 96-106; significance of, 
factors influencing, 96, 97; difler- 
ing amounts of, 97, 98; m New York 
State Reg^ts Examinations, 98, 99; 
hi^ percentages of, 99, 100; causes of, 
100, loi; home background as cause of, 
101-103 

Far West, enrollment in, 67, 68 
Fam accounting, as subject of instruc- 
tion, 290 

Farm management, as subject of instruc- 
tion, 290 

Fam mechanics, as subject of instruc- 
tion, 2^ 

Federal Land-Grant Act (1862), 290 
Fellenberg, Phillip von, 45 
Field crops, as subject of instruction, 
290 


Foreign languages, ancient, 191-201; im- 
portance of, in curriculum, 191; de- 
crease of enrollments m, 191, 192; in 
junior high schools, 191; probable 
trend in reorganization, 19 1, 192; rea- 
sons for teaching of, 192; emulation of 
European culture, 192, 193, effect of 
cultural mdependence, 193; influence 
of immi^nt Americans, 193; in- 
struction in Latin, 194-201 
Forei^ languages, modem, 201-2 13; op- 
timism concerning teaching of, 201, 
202 ; Modem Foreign Language Study, 
202-204; objectives revealed by, 202, 
203 ; attainment of, 203-205 , variations 
in student performance, 206, 207; dis- 
tribution of emphases m mstruction, 
207, 208; possible reforms, 208-211; 
school purposes of mstmction, 211- 
213, international understandmg, 211; 
as avocational activity, 212, problems 
demanding solution, 212, 213 
Forestry, as subject of instraction, 290 
Forging, as subject of instmction, 287 
Franklin, Benjamin, 39, 40, 126 
Franklm, E. E., 80 
Fraternity, and education, 118-121 
French, as subject of instmction, 35, 191, 
358, 375, 397 and n., 407, 468, 469, 500, 
552; increase of enrollment in, 191; 
reading activities in, 205 
French liberalism, influence of, 39, 432 
Frontier th inkers, 260 
Fryer, D., 80 
Functionalism, 278 

‘‘Fundamental tools,” use of, in ele- 
mentary schools, 146 
Fusion courses, m social-studies pro- 
gram, 260, 262, 264; variety and in- 
stability of, 264, 265 

Gardens, as subject of instraction, 533 
Geography, as subject of instraction, 7, 
51, 240, 241, 412, 520; as social study, 
256, 262 

Geology, as subject of instruction, 51, 
240, 412, 520 

Geometry, as subject of instraction, 10, 
40, 228, 407, 418, 422, 468 
George Washington University, 221 
German, decrease of enrollment in, 191 
Gifford, W. J., 41, 43 
Gills, accept^ as pupils in the Academy, 
36 

Gould, S. E., 83 

Government, as subject of instruction, 
258, 526; American, 266; civil, 257 
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Grammar, as subject of instruction, 422, 
552. See also Written and Oral Ex- 
pression 

Graphic arts, instruction in, 534 
Greek, as subject of instruction, 25, 26, 
51, 191, 221 
Giizzell, E. D,, 44 

Group consaousness, development of, a 
school function, 119 

Guidance, 12; assorted tj^es of, 337-352; 
definition of, 337, 338, educational and 
vocational, 338, 339; complexity of 
school life an obstacle, 339; courses in i 
occupations, 340, 341, exploratory 
courses, 341, 342, weaknesses of, 342; 
possibilities of, 343; personal coun- 
seling, 343, 344; difficulties in, 344; 
need for, caused by defects in educa- 
tional program, 345, systematic study 
of pupil, 345, 346, occupational place- 
ment and supervision, 347, 348, prob- 
lems of general guidance, 348-350; 
popular misconceptions, 350, 351; need 
of better distribution of guidance 
functions, 351, 352 

Harper, W R., 153 
Hartford (Conn), 25 
Harvard College, 24, 166, 194 
Health education, as subject of instruc- 
tion, 332, 333 

Health service, in improved school build- 
ing, 575, 576. See also Physical train- 
ing. 

Henmon, V. A C , 206 
“High-s^ool question,” 48 and n , 49 
History, as subject of instruction, 21, 
37 Sj 407? 526; American, 10, 256- 

258, 259, 262, 265, 266, 269, 284, 526; 
andent, 7, 10, 257, 259, 262, 263, 264, 
265, 266, 269, 375, 379; English, 257, 
265; industrial, 263; medical, 257, 265; 
modem, 257, 265, political, 263; Ro- 
man, 197, 198; social, 263; world, 262, 
264 

History and geo^phy, primitive qual- 
ities of studies in, 256 
Home background, an influence on school 
population, 74; as cause of scholastic 
failure, ior-103 

Home economics, as subject of instruc- 
tion, 82, 278, 291, 292, 397; recent 
trends in, 292 

Homogeneous grouping of pupils, 379- 
385; objections to, 380, 381 
Horticulture, as subj^ of instructioa, 
290 


Humanism, 25, 26, 42 
Humanistic revival, 25 
Humanities, need for instmction in, 180; 
in field of English, 409, 410; in basic- 
constants curriculum, 499, 521-523, 

525 

Husbandly, as subject of instruction, 533 
Hygiene, instruction in, 240 

Illinois, 88 

Improved school, the, purposes of, 48^ 
498; outline of program, 494-498; basic 
constants, 495; specialized electives, 
495; adaptation to individual differ- 
ences, 496, unanimity and responsibil- 
ity for program, 497, 498 
Indiana, 87 

Individual development, as educational 
objective, 1 23-1 25 

Individual differences, provision for, 371- 
400, 496, 497; selective enrollment, 
37ij 372; holding power of school in, 
372, restoration of selectivity, 372-374; 
suggestions concerning, 374; “dump- 
ing ground” courses, 375, 376; differen- 
tiated curricula, 376, differentiation in 
basic courses, 376-396; special mdi- 
vidual mterests, development of, 396- 
400, by reorganization of elective 
courses, 397; mdividuabzed work in 
special electives, 397, 398; importance 
of flexibility, 398, 399; miscellaneous 
considerations, 399, 400 
Individualistic theones, of educative 
process, 431-434 

Industrial management, as subject of 
instruction, 534 

Industrial training, 283-290; need for, 
283 , obstacles to supplymg of, 283, 284; 
nature of courses m, 284, tedmical 
courses, 284-286; vocational and 
trade courses, 286, 287; general prac- 
tical arts courses, 287, 288; current 
critidsms, 288-290 
Inertia, institutionaL, 415, 416 
Infectious diseases, instruction con- 
cermng, 336 

Inglis, A., quoted, 182, 194 
Instruction, methods of, in basic cur- 
riculum, 535-547; curriculum as di- 
rective outlme, 535; possible errors. 
535> 536; knowledge for action, 536, 
537; types of instruction, 537-544; 
teaching procedure for lower groups, 
544—548 

“Integrating function” of secondary 
sdirol, 118 
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InteUigence of pupils, 87-89; and occu- 
pational level, 89-94, and school pro- 
gram, relation to curricula, 91-94, 
educational sigmficance of, 94, 95, 
necessity of adjustment to, 94, 95, 105, 
106, relation to failure, loi 
Intelligence quotients, 8^2 
Investments and Banking practice, as 
subject of instruction, 280 

James, William, 425 
Judd, C H , 196, 205, quoted, 232, 256, 
425, 426, 437 
Junior college, 153, 154 
Jumor high sdiool, ongm of and claims 
for, 147- 149; functions of, 148, 149, 
cnticism of, 151, results of, 159; for- 
eign-language, enrollment m, 191; fu- 
sion courses in, 260, ancient-history 
courses m, 263, world-history courses 
in, 264; exploratory guidance courses 

m, 341 

Kefauver, G N , 66, 345 
Kentucky, 82, 83 
Kimmel, W. G , 266 
Kime, E J., 65, 66 

Knowledge, changing conceptions of, 
461-466, methods of thinkmg, em- 
phasis on, 462, knowledge necessarily 
abstract, 464; a personal possession, 
465, utihty of, 465-467, special abih- 
ties, 467, 468, must be translated to 
action, 536, 537 
Koos, L V., 345 

Lamson, E. E , 97 

Landscape design, as subj’ect of instruc- 
tion, 533 

Language arts, place of, in general cur- 
nculum, 180, 181 1 

Languages, as subj’ect of instruction, 40, 
42, 533, foreign, 6, 10, 73, 152, 156, 
191-193, 341, 406, 470, modem, 51, 
240. See also English language and 
literature, Foreign languages, Reading 
and hterature 

Latin, as subject of instruction, 25, 26, 51, 
82, 194-200, 221, 240, 375, 470; indirect 
and general values of, 194, 195; foim- 
dations of, undermined, 195, investiga- 
tion of transfer in, 195; lie Classical 
Investigation, 196, 197, transfer vgdues 
discounted, 197, production of direct 
values mdirectly, 197, 198; actual prac- 
tice, 198-200, weakness of first-year 
course, 200, future of, 200, 201 


Latin grammar school, 19, 20-22; exten- 
sion of, 22, 23, purposes of, 24-25, col- 
lege-preparatory purpose of, 24; the- 
ories and instruction of, 26, 27; extra- 
curricular activities and commumty 
rehitionships of, 29; criticisms and 
tendenaes of, 29-33, decline of, 32, 33 
Leadership and followership, 119, 120 
Lehman, H C , 80, 91 
Liberty, educational implications of, 
113-116 

Libraries, use of, 85, development of, 179 
Library, m improved school building, 
572, 573 

Lmgmstic aptitude, 95 
Lmguistics, as subject of instruction, 54, 
83, 336, 411, 412 

Literature, as subject of mstruction, 9, 
10, 54, 375, 408, 409, 522, 523, human- 
ities in field of, 409, 410, as art, 41 1 
See also Engird language and liter- 
ature, Reading and hterature 
“Literature Fund,” 39 
Literary arts, mstruction in, 534 
Localism, 22 
LoveU, John, 26 

Machme shop, courses in, 287 
Manual labor school, 45 
Marks and credits. See Pupil account- 
ing 

Maryland, 103 

Masonry, as subject of mstruction, 287 
Massachusetts, 20, 22, 35, 47 
Mathematical ability, 92 
Mathematics, as subject of mstmction, 
40, 42, 51, 73, 82, 155, 156, 284, 287, 
295, 336, 406, 407, 410, 41 1, 412, 414, 
417, 437? 470, 533, 534; problems of 
mstruction in, 218-233; early mtro- 
duction of, 218, 219, di^iplmary val- 
ues of, 219, 220, weaknesses of, 220, 
high percentage of pupil failures in, 
220, 221; unpopulanty of, among col- 
lege students, 221, ne^ for mathemat- 
ical concepts in other study fields, 222- 
224; m everyday hfe, 223, 224; impor- 
tance of certam concepts, 224, 225; 
lack of mathematical competence in 
pupils, 225; criticisms of courses, 226- 
228, recent trends m, 228-230, courses 
for mathematicians and laymen, 230- 
232; future of instruction, 232-234; 
problems of, 233, 234 
Mechanical abihty, 95 
Mechanical drawing, as subject of in- 
struction, 224, 287 
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Mental ability, ignoring differences in, 

382, 383 

Metallurgical industnes, instruction con- 
cerning, 533 

Meteorology, as subject of instruction, 
51, 240, 520 

Middle West, schools of, 197; social- 
studies instruction m, 265 
Military affairs, as subject of instruction, 

259 . 

Mining industnes, instruction concem- 
ing, 533 

Modem Foreign Language Study, 202- 
204, 206-208, 210 
Monroe, W. S., 127, 128 
Montana, 82, 83 

Morals, as subject of instruction, 51 
Momson, H C., 455 
Motivation of learning, 465 
Motor ability, 95 
Movies, 85, 386, 534 
Mulhem, J., 24 

Museum, description of, 566-599; func- 
tion of, 569, 570 

Music, as subject of instruction and 
trammg, 8, 311, 312, 410, 533; values 
claimed for, 312, 313, major functions 
of, 313; needs of laymen for, 313, 314; 
musical exhibitionism, ^14-316; limi- 
tations of musical training, 316, 317; 
problems of, 325, 326 
Musical aptitude, 95 

Narcotics, instruction concerning, 336 
National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements, 226 

National Councu of Teachers of English, 
166, 178 

National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, 229, 231 

National Education Association, 50, 166 
National Joint Committee on Engjish, 
166, 167; recommendations of, 167, 
concerning instmction in wiittem and 
oral expression, 167, 168; in compoa- 
tion, 168; in oral expression, 172; in 
hterature and reading, 176, 177 
National Soaety for Study of Education, 
250 

National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 63, 78, 85, 88 , 91, 92, 149, 156, 
192, 199, 221, 246, 261-263, 280, 285, 
287, 317. 331. 332. 336. 353. 354. 380 
Nationally in education, ig, 31, 32 
Natural history, as subject of instruction, 
SI 

Natural science, 238-251; decrease of 


enrollment in, 238; handicap of late 
entrance, 238, 239; “saentific” special- 
ization, 239; Committee of Ten,’’ 
report, 240, 241; Commission on Re- 
organization of Secondary Education, 
report, 242-244; its emphasis on civic 
and domestic responsibilities, 243, on 
physical sciences, 243, 244; method 
of saence, 246, 247; further changes 
needed, 247; recent developments, 
248-251, future problems, 250, 251, 
in basic-constants curriculum, 499 
Nature study, as subject of mstruction, 

243 

Navigation, as subject of mstruction, 40, 
275 

New Amsterdam, 23 
New England, 20, 23, 24, 35, 420 
New England Assoaation of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 158 
New Hampshire, 47 

New York, 35, 39, 41, 5°, 79. 83, 92, 99, 
104, 220 

New York State Education Department, 
98 

New York State Regents, 50, 98, 104, 105 
Normal traming, 82 

North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, 158 

Objectives of secondary education, 113- 
138; in relation to liberty, 114-116; 
educational outcomes required, 122, 
123; individual development, 1 23-125; 
preparation for hvmg, 1 25-132; ulti- 
mate and immediate objectives, 127, 
128; understanding and appreciation, 
131-135; summary of objectives, 137, 
138 

Occupational placement and supervision, 
347, 348 

Occupations, courses in, 340, 341 
“Old deluder law,” 24, 33, 47 

Opportunism, m education, 27 
Opportumty, equahty of, 116, 117 
Oral expression, 172-174; causes of 
neglect of, 173, 174 See also Written 
and oral expression 
Orata, P. T., quoted, 427 
O’Shea, M. V., 204 

Penmanship, as subject of instruction, 

275 

Penn, William, 30 

Pennsylvania, 23, 24, 30, 35, 47 , 7 o, 88 
Pennsylvania State Umversity, 45 
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Personal counseling, 343-345 
PersonaKty, emotionai or conative as- 
sets of, 92 

Philadelphia, 24, 26, 34, 39 
Philadelphia Academy, 39 
Philosophy, as subject of instruction, 51 
Physical sciences, emphasis on, 243-247, 
m basic-constants curriculum, 521 
Physical training and health service, 
32^-337; traditional encumbrances, 
329, 330, athletic spectacles, 330; 
preparation for leisure, 330, 331, reme- 
dial health service, 331, 332, health 
instruction, 332; inadequacy of, 333, 
future policy for, 333-335; difficulties 
of, 335, relation of health to fields of 
knowledge, 336; need of broader con- 
texts, 336; need of special mstruction 
in, 336, 337 

Physics, as subject of instruction, 10, ii, 
51, 224, 240, 241, 244, 284, 412 
Physiography, as subject of mstruction, 
240 

Phyaology, as subject of instruction, 240 
Pohtical economy, as subject of instruc- 
tion, 51 

Pohtical pressure, on schools, 439-440 
Politics, as subject of instruction, 258 
Population, secondary-school, 63-106, 
importance of, 63; compared with 
elementary and college, 64, sectional 
differences in, 66, 67; influencing 
factors, 67, 68; influence of tradition 
on, 68, 69, sociological studies of, 69- 
72; educational implications of, 72-77, 
significance of adolescence m, 75-77 y 
pupils' interests as factors in, 77-86, 
pupils' abihties as factors m, 86-95, 
success and failure in, 96-106 
Poultry husbandry, as subject of instruc- 
tion, 290 

Practical arts. See Vocational educa- 
tion 

Preparation for living, 37; as educational 
objectives, 125-132; home member- 
ship, 127; and democratic ideal, 130 
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Fusion courses 
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Salesmanship, as subject of instruction, 
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tion, 40, 42, 15s, 224, 247, 407, 437, 
468; social, 223, 262, 408, 437 
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Sculpture, as subj'ect of instruction, 533 
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of, 372-374 
Selectivity, 23 
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tion of, 336 
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Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, 277, 295 
Smith-Hughes Shop” courses, 90 
Snedden, D., 126 
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Social and dvic life, 57^-585; "sdiool 
spirit,” 579, 580; sdiool govemmait, 
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Social intdligence, 95; devdopment of, 
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2S9 j 265, 266, 526 
Soils, as subject of instruction, 290 
South, enrollment in schools of, 67, 71 
Spanidi, increase of enrollment in, 191 
Spaulding, F. T , quoted, 148 
Spedalized electives, 398; in the im- 
proved school, 495; program of, 549- 
559; titles listed, 549, 550, character of, 
550-553; individualize administra- 
tion of, 553, 554; achievement-rating, 
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sources of, 557; varied uses of, 557, 
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merce, 280 

Stage, as subject of instruction, 534 
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influence of, on secondaiy-sdiool pro- 
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275> 279» 281, 282, 468 
Stoke, S. M., 91 
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in, 468; time required to acquire, 468, 
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needed by all pupils, 470, 471 
Techmques, traming in, 468-471; effects 
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school, 473, 473; universal importance 
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Technology, as subject of mstruction, 
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Templeton, P , 82 
Tennan, L. M., 88, 568 
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ThiiScing, training in methods of, 475, 
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Verse-wnting, as subject of instruction, 
35 ^ 
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lum changes, 471, 472 
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Vocational education and practical arts, 
275-304; earlier neglect of, 275, 276; 
reasons for, 276, 277; increased need 
for, 277, 278; present status of, 278, 
279; commercial and busmess training, 
279^282; industrial training, 283-290; 
agricultural education, 290, 291; home 
economics training, 291, 292, general 


problems, 292-304, specialized train- 
iug, 293-295; standardization, 295; 
uiffortunate influences war, 295, 296; 
academiaans, 296; possible remedies, 
296, 297; responsibihty of secondary 
schools, 297, 298; emphasis in general 
education, 298-300; mstruction con- 
cernmg occupations, 300, 301J general 
problems, 301-304; need for imagina- 
tive experimentation, 302, 303 
Vocational interests, in relation to school 
population, 77, to choice of curricu- 
lums, 78; mvestigations of, 78-80; 
“supply** and “demand** in, 78, 79; 
permanence of, 79, 80; educational 
significance of, 80-82 
Vocational training, 38 
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322, demand for practical application, 
322, 323; cumbersome organization of 
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lems, 324-326 
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World War, 89, 92, 191, 258, 347; effect 
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concerning, 167, 168, 172, 173; com- 
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